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THE  SPANISH  CRISIS. 


In  his  well-writlen  and  well-reasoned 
“  Military  Study”  on  “  The  War  in 
Cuba,”*  Don  D.  Reparaz  has  used 
some  plain  words,  which,  if  they  prove 
nothing  else,  do  at  least  prove  that 
there  are  Spaniards  who  can  tell  their 
countrymen  home  truths  : 

“  What  Flanders  was  to  our  greatness, 
Cuba  has  been,  and  to  this  day  is,  to  our  de¬ 
cadence.  During  the  wars  maintained  in  this 
island  we  have  shown  the  essential  qualities 
of  the  race — to  wit,  courage,  constancy,  and 
endurance.  On  the  other  hand,  its  defects 
have  appeared  so  terribly  exaggerated,  that 
the  strongest  spirit  quails  on  contemplating 
them.  The  veteran  armies,  the  skilful  gen¬ 
erals,  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  who  passed 
to  the  Low  Countries  with  the  Duke  of  Alba, 
the  great  political  and  religious  ideais,  we 
have  no  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  to  what 
a  terrible  height  have  grown  the  maladminis¬ 
tration,  the  want  of  reflection,  the  necessity 
(which  is  born  of  that  want)  for  improvising 
everything,  the  poverty  of  thought,  the 
wretched  love  of  money,  and  of  rewards 
gained  by  whatever  means— in  short,  all  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Spanish  character,  begun 
in  its  degeneration,  toward  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  increased  during  the 
eighteenth,  and  grown  to  such  proportions  in 
the  nineteenth,  with  the  death  of  our  historic 
motives  {estimuloa  tradicionales),  that  the  new 
generations  will  need  much  perseverance  and 
energy  to  conquer  them,  and  to  restore  our 
ancient  virtues.” 

The  tone  of  these  words  is  somewhat 
rhetorical,  and  one  sees  that  Don  G. 
Reparaz  is  not  so  free,  as  from  other 
passages  in  his  book  he  plainly  thinks 

*  La  Guerra  de  Cuba :  Estudio  Militar. 
Por  Q,  Reparaz.  Madrid,  La  Espafla  Edi¬ 
torial,  1896. 
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he  is,  from  the  Spanish  love  of  sound¬ 
ing  generalities.  But  the  substance  of 
his  sentences  is  above  reproach.  When 
he  tells  his  countrymen  that  their  mis¬ 
fortunes  are  the  fruits  of  their  faults, 
he  is  stating  the  sober  fact.  And  he 
is  not  the  only  Spaniard  who  says,  in 
good  Castilian,  and  with  patriotic  in¬ 
tentions,  all  that  an  impartial  foreign 
critic  would  consider  it  fair  to  write  of 
Spanish  methods  and  vices.  Nobody 
who  has  read  the  Spanish  press  during 
the  last  few  years,  as  represented,  for 
instance,  by  that  excellent  provincial 
paper,  the  ‘‘  Diario”  of  Barcelona  (com¬ 
monly  called,  from  the  name  of  its 
founder,  El  Brusi),  or  the  well-written 
‘‘  Heraldo”  of  Madrid,  or  who  has 
spoken  with  Spaniards,  can  suppose 
that  Don  Q.  Reparaz  stands  alone. 
He  is  one  of  a  large  body,  and  if  Spain 
persists  in  following  a  course  which 
must  lead  her  through  disasters,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  a  multitude  of  counsel¬ 
lors  in  whom  there  is  wisdom.  If  one 
were  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  hope¬ 
less  of  all  the  many  indications  that 
her  evil  fortune  is  not  to  cease,  he 
would  perhaps  be  near  the  truth.  It 
is  an  old  and  a  shrewd  observation, 
that  no  indolence  is  so  incurable  as 
that  of  the  man  who  knows  his  defect, 
who  sits  down  seriously  to  make  reso¬ 
lutions  of  amendment,  and  who  post¬ 
pones  the  indispensable  Grst  step  in  re¬ 
form  till  to-morrow.  The  Spaniard 
has  a  painful  resemblance  to  that  man 
of  barren  wisdom.  There  is  always  a 
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Bolation  of  continuity  between  his  per¬ 
fectly  clear  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  his  misfortunes,  and  the  etfective 
effort  of  will  which  would  set  him  to 
work  on  providing  the  remedy.  When 
Wellington  gave  the  Central  Junta 
good  advice  at  the  close  of  the  Tala- 
vera  campaign,  he  found  the  members 
of  that  egregious  body  quite  disposed 
to  agree  with  him.  Indeed  they 
abounded  in  his  sense.  They  confessed 
the  foolishness  of  sending  raw  aimies 
of  recruits  to  fight  the  French  veter¬ 
ans.  They  premised  to  be  wise,  to 
avoid  battles,  to  make  use  of  en¬ 
trenched  camps,  to  do  all  that  became 
the  weaker  and  the  worse  prepared  side 
in  a  defensive  war.'  Then,  no  sooner 
was  the  English  general’s  back  turned 
than  they  despatched  their  undrilled 
army  to  be  routed  at  Ocana,  and  they 
selected  to  command  it  as  incompetent 
a  man  as  they  could  have  found  in  a 
large  corps  of  incompetent  generals. 
Something  not  unlike  this  monumen¬ 
tal  piece  of  unwisdom  has  been  seen  in 
our  own  dajs.  No  one  has  realized 
the  cause  of  Spain’s  misfortunes  better 
than  Don  Antonio  Canovas.  His 
studies  on  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  and 
his  apology  for  Olivares,  are  in  print 
to  show  now  thoroughly  he  grasped 
the  truth  that  the  downfall  of  Spain 
was  due  to  the  want  of  intelligent  ad¬ 
ministration  at  home,  and  persistence 
in  impossible  adventures  abroad.  He 
did  not  carry  his  historical  studies  into 
the  eighteenth  century.  If  he  had, 
then  he  would  no  doubt  have  shown, 
with  no  less  force,  that  the  fruit  of 
Alberoni’s  labors  was  lost,  not  wholly, 
for  something  survived,  but  very  large¬ 
ly,  through  the  foolish  foreign  enter¬ 
prises  of  Philip  V.  Yet  when  he  was 
called  to  power  by  the  present  Cuban 
War,  he  could  only  repeat  the  desper¬ 
ate  struggle  of  the  Count-Duke  to  effect 
what  experience  had  shown  to  be  hope¬ 
less,  by  methods  which  the  same  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  to  be  ineffictive. 
The  fault  was  not  that  he  fought  hard 
to  keep  Cuba.  Whatever  the  material 
value  of  that  possession  may  be,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful,  nobody  who  knows 
what  patriotism  means  will  blame  the 
Spaniard  for  making  a  manly  effort  to 
keep  hold  on  this  last  fragment  of  his 
colonial  empire  in  America.  His  fault 
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— to  which  even  Don  Antonio  Canovas 
failed  to  show  himself  superior — is 
that  he  has  fought  for  it  by  discredited 
methods. 

If  we  wish  either  to  understand  the 
real  character  of  this  last  Spanish 
crisis,  or  to  forecast  its  consequences, 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  deciding  to 
pay  little  attention  to  the  secondary 
causes.  The  ill-will  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  encouragement  it  has 
given  to  the  Cuban  insurgents,  the  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  Canovas,  the  weakness  of 
Martinez  de  Campos,  the  incompetence 
of  General  Weyler — all  these  are  very 
secondary  causes,  perhaps  hardly  even 
so  much  as  that.  They  are  rather  the 
visible  signs  of  the  something  behind 
which  is  working  for  the  misfortune  of 
Spain.  It  is  no  less  necessary  to  re¬ 
solve  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
common  sense.  We  may  hear  the 
question  put  whether  Sagasta  can  save 
Spain.  The  task  would  be  an  easy  one 
indeed  if  this  typical  Southern  pailia- 
mentary  politician  could  achieve  it. 
From  tne  day  that  he  appeared  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  as  a  raging  “progressive,”  only 
to  prove,  when  he  did  attain  office, 
that  he  could  govern  by  all  the  brutal 
methods  of  Narvaez,  till  now,  Don 
Praxedes  Mateo  Sagasta  has  never 
made,  or  marred,  anything.  To  float 
into  office,  to  settle  nothing,  to  let 
“  the  solution”  come  of  itself — these 
have  been  his  methods  in  all  times. 
Now  he  is  old — he  was  born  at  Torre- 
cilla  de  Comeros  in  1828 — and  in  bad 
health.  Much  of  his  time  is  passed  in 
bed.  When  the  assassination  of  Don 
Antonio  Canovas,  and  the  weakness  of 
his  “  decapitated”  Ministry,  threw 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Liberals, 
there  was  a  scramble  for  office  among 
Sagasta’s  followers,  which  he  quite 
failed  to  control.  It  would  be  strange 
if  the  “  dregs  of  life”  of  this  Southern 
parliament  man  were  to  supply  Spain 
with  what  “  the  first  sprightly  running 
could  not  give.”  The  question  is 
whether  Spain  will  be  lost  though 
Sagasta  fail  to  the  utmost.  There  is 
no  reason  why  she  should.  In  this 
century  she  has  lost  all  her  colonies  on 
the  mainland  of  America.  Between 
1820,  the  date  of  Riego’s  rising,  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  Carlist  war 
in  1876,  she  went  through  more  than 
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half  a  century  of  Civil  War  and  mili¬ 
tary  agitation.  Yet  to-day  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  probably  twice  what  it  was' 
ninety  years  ago,  and  the  material 
wealth  of  the  nation  very  much  greater. 
The  loss  of  Cuba,  and  even  another 
period  of  domestic  disorder,  would 
probably  be  no  more  fatal  than  were 
the  revolt  of  possessions  which  once 
stretched  from  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
to  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  1820  and  all  its  long  train  of 
consequences,  the  French  intervention, 
the  endless  conflicts  of  Liberates  with 
Serviles  and  Apostdlicos,  of  Cristinos 
with  Carlistas,  the  pronunciamientos, 
and  all  the  series  of  confused  conflicts 
which  have  made  up  the  outward  po¬ 
litical  history  of  Spain  in  this  century. 
Her  position  in  the  world,  as  a  great 
State  with  effective  power  in  her  own 
intellect  and  will,  was  lost  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  Since  then  she  has 
only  been  a  large,  and  loosely  bound, 
congeries  of  dominions.  The  central 
State,  Spain  herself,  has  in  the  mean¬ 
time  remained  the  same.  If  now  Cuba 
goes,  it  will  be  but  another  step  in  the 
same  process.  On  one  condition  it 
might  even  be  the  contrarv  of  a  dis¬ 
aster.  If  tlm  loss  of  the  Pearl  of  the 
Antilles  aroused  Spaniards  at  last  to  a 
sense  of  the  need  there  is  for  them  to 
alter  their  view  of  the  relations  which 
should  exist  between  themselves  and 
their  Government,  and  of  the  nature 
of  government,  the  uses  of  adversity 
will  be  sweet, 

The  same  Don  G.  Reparaz  who  has 
been  quoted  already  has,  in  another 
part  of  his  “  Guerra  de  Cuba,”  summed 
lip  the  results  of  the  war  which  was 
officially  supposed  to  have  come  to  an 
end  with  the  convention  of  Zanjon  in 
1878,  and  has  passed  judgment  upon 
it.  “  This  frightful  adventure,”  he 
says,  ”  cost  seven  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
men.  We  ought  not  to  throw  the 
blame  for  this  immense  loss  on  the 
bush  {manigiia)  or  the  yellow  fever  : 
the  fault  rests  chiefly  with  the  want  of 
military  preparation,  the  little  intelli¬ 
gence  of  those  who  directed  the  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  the  bad  politicians  who 
governed  in  Madrid.”  This  list  of 
the  causes  of  failure  is  sound  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  Senor  Reparaz  has  forgot¬ 


ten  one  sinner.  How  comes  it  that 
‘‘  bad  politicians”  are  allowed  to  gov¬ 
ern  in  Madrid  ?  That  they  did  rule 
there  before  1878  and  have  not  been 
removed  since,  is  made  clear  by  the  re¬ 
sults.  When  the  present  war  in  Cuba 
revived  (to  say  that  it  began  would  be 
inaccurate,  for  reasons  about  to  be 
given),  Spain  had  enjoyed,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  century,  nearly  twenty 
years  of  peace  at  home.  It  had  been 
a  time  of  real  prosperity.  The  phyl¬ 
loxera  in  France  had  given  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  production  of  Spanish 
wine.  This  temporary  source  of  profit 
has  been  dried  up,  and  the  phylloxera 
has  come  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  Yet 
the  gain  was  clear  while  it  lasted,  and 
the  great  permanent  wine-trade  of 
Spain  with  South  America  has  not 
hitherto  suffered.  This  stimulus  to 
material  prosperity  did  not  come  alone. 
English  capital  has  developed  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  of  the  northern  provinces. 
Th^e  restoration  of  peace  at  home  in 
1876  brought  out  hoarded  capital. 
Rice,  of  which  an  excellent  quality  can 
be  produced  in  Spain,  began  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  on  an  increased  scale.  Roads, 
railways,  new  buildings,  waterworks, 
even  plantations  of  trees,  one  of  the 
most  crying  wants  of  the  country,  bear 
witness  to  the  increase  of  wealth.  And 
other  signs  of  growing  riches  were  not 
wanting.  Senor  Navarro  Reverter, 
the  late  Minister  of  Finance,  boasted 
to  a  French  correspondent  that  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  national  revenue  had  in¬ 
creased  by  two  hundred  millions  of 
pesetas  in  twenty  years — that  is  to  say, 
by  more  than  six  millions  sterling, 
even  allowing  for  the  rate  of  exchange, 
which  is  heavy  against  Spain.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  a  large  part  of  the  for¬ 
eign  debt  had  been  bought  by  natives 
— a  sign  both  of  increased  savings,  as 
well  as  of  growing  belief  in  the  stabil¬ 
ity  and  honor  of  the  Government. 
But  the  most  convincing  proof  of  na¬ 
tional  wellbeing  is  that  when  the  cost 
of  the  war  in  Cuba  had  to  be  met  by  a 
loan,  and  foreign  capitalists  shrank 
from  risking  their  money,  Senor  Canc- 
vas  was  able  to  raise  twenty  millions 
sterling  in  Spain,  and  on  fair  condi¬ 
tions,  for,  allowing  for  the  rate  of  emis¬ 
sion,  the  interest  was  a  little  over  six 
per  cent.  No  doubt  the  security  offered 
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was  the  best  the  State  had  to  give,  and 
it  may  be  true  that  some  pressure  was 
put  on  investors.  But  thirty  years 
ago,  no  promise  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  could  have  given  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  equiv^ent  sum,  nor  would 
any  pressure  it  could  have  exercised 
have  induced  the  possessors  of  hoarded 
money  to  bring  out  one  maravedi. 

Yet  what  was  the  position  of  the 
Government  when  at  the  end  of  this 
period  of  wellbeing  it  was  called  upon 
to  deal  once  more  with  a  Cuban  war, 
and  with  revolt  in  the  Philippines? 
How  was  it  equipped  to  meet  the  call  ? 
At  home  the  Budget  showed  a  regular 
deficit,  diminished  indeed,  but  not  ex¬ 
tinguished.  In  Cuba  there  were  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  men,  of  whom  a  third 
at  least  must  be  deducted  as  mere  pa¬ 
per  strength.  A  capable  fleet  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  a  Power  which  wishes  to 
retain  colonies.  The  Spanish  navy 
contained  a  number  of  vessels,  some 
built  abroad,  and  others  constructed 
by  an  English  firm,  which  has  been  in¬ 
duced,  at  an  enormous  cost  to  the 
country,  to  establish  a  yard  at  Bilbao. 
On  paper  it  looked  well,  but  its  real 
condition  was  revealed  by  the  loss  of 
the  Beina  Begente.  This  vessel,  a  fine 
new  cruiser  which  was  reported  to 
have  made  nineteen  knots  an  hour  on 
its  way  out  to  Spain  from  Glasgow, 
was  lost  when  coming  back  from  Te- 
tuan,  where  she  had  gone  to  land  the 
Moorish  ambassadors.  It  is  univer¬ 
sally  believed  that  she  upset  because 
she  was  not  sufficiently  ballasted.  Her 
captain  had  warned  the  authorities 
that  unless  she  was  filled  up  with  coal 
she  would  be  unstable.  Yet  the  dock¬ 
yard  at  Cadiz  was  so  poor  in  this  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  the  stores  of  a  modern 
fleet,  that  the  Beina  Begente  was  sent 
out  with  just  as  much  coal  as  would 
take  her  to  the  African  coast  and  back 
again.  On  her  way  home  she  ran  into 
a  gale,  and  now  she  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  with  all  her  crew.  Her 
story  is,  as  Carlyle  would  have  said, 
signifleant  of  much.  Behind  whatever 
show  of  strength  a  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  may  make  on  paper  there  is  the 
want  of  the  something  else,  be  it  stores, 
or  training  for  its  men,  or  even  the 
men  themselves,  which  is  needed  for 
efficiency.  By  the  nature  of  things 
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the  army  is  a  more  real  force  than  the 
navy.  The  command  of  some  army  is 
a  necessary  condition  for  the  existence 
of  any  Government  in  Spain.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  real 
force.  It  may  even  be  allowed  that 
not  a  little  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  Spanish  army.  The 
suppression  of  the  rank  of  “  first-ser¬ 
geants”  {primos  sargentos),  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  to  whom  the 
whole  internal  government  of  the  regi- 
menfs  was  once  left,  and  the  transfer 
of  their  functions  to  the  officers,  has 
been  good  for  discipline.  So  have  the 
abolition  of  the  old  practice  of  promo¬ 
tion  from  the  ranks,  and  the  care  taken 
to  develop  the  Infantry  College  at 
Toledo.  Still,  when  the  call  for  more 
soldiers  came  fiom  Cuba,  there  were 
not  trained  men  enough  to  send  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  mother-country  desti¬ 
tute  of  troops.  It  was  necessary  to  call 
out  masses  of  conscripts,  and  send 
them.  The  disciplined  men  were  kept 
at  home  para  lo  que  occuriere'*  (in 
case  anything  should  happen).  It  was 
the  quintos,  the  unpractised  conscripts, 
who  were  sent.  Indeed,  so  little  had 
the  Spanish  Government  availed  itself 
of  those  eighteen  years  of  peace  to  put 
its  armaments  in  order  that  its  soldiers 
were  still  armed  with  the  Bemington. 
That  of  itself  might  have  been  no  great 
matter.  If  the  men  sent  out  had  been 
real  soldiers,  trained  to  shoot,  the  Bein- 
ington,  a  by  no  means  despicable  weap¬ 
on,  might  have  done  very  well,  dis¬ 
cipline  and  intelligent  direction  aiding, 
even  though  the  insurgents  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  better  rifles  from  the  United 
States.  Still,  here  again  we  have  an¬ 
other  example  of  that  want  of  foresight 
in  preparation  which  condemns  the 
Spaniards  ”  to  improvise  all”  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 

If  now  you  ask  a  Spaniard  how  this 
came  to  happen,  he  will  make  yon  one 
answer.  The  form  may  differ,  but  the 
substance  is  the  same.  A  man  of  the 
people  will  say,  ”  Tenemos  pesimo  Go- 
bierno'^  (We  have  a  very  bad  Govern¬ 
ment).  In  your  country,  Senor,  this 
would  not  be  endured.  Somebody 
would  be  shot.  But  we  Spaniards  are 
fowls — ”  somos  gallinas.  Que  quiere 
listed  f'  (What  else  can  you  expect?) 
That  the  Government  is  detestable,  and 
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that  things  would  improve  if  only 
somebody  were  killed,  are  the  propo¬ 
sitions  which  make  up  his  simple  po¬ 
litical  creed.  An  educated  man  is  less 
downright.  He  will  tell  you  that 
“  parliamentary  government  is  a  farce 
in  Spain,”  or  use  some  other  formula 
more  or  less  imposiug,  but  the  real 
meaning  is  always  the  same — namely, 
that  the  Government  is  bad,  and  is  be¬ 
yond  control.  There  is  always  the 
“  why  of  the  why”  which  escapes  anal¬ 
ysis.  One  can  note  that  the  Spanish 
mind  works  in  such  and  such  a  way. 
Why  it  works  just  so,  and  not  in  an 
other  fashion,  is  the  mystery  which  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  explained.  The  explana¬ 
tions  which  are  offered  do  not,  when 
you  come  to  look  into  them,  amount 
to  more  than  this,  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  Spanish  in  the  Spaniard  which 
causes  him  to  behave  in  a  Spanish 
manner.  It  is  better  to  keep  to  the 
demonstrable  fact,  which  is  that  he  re¬ 
gards  his  Government,  much  as  we  are 
told  the  Indian  does  the  Sirkar — 
namely,  as  a  force  beyond  his  control. 
If  by  wheedling,  craft,  or  bribery  he 
can  get  an  advantage  from  it,  then  he 
will.  He  is  prompt  to  seek  his  own 
good  in  that  fashion.  But  it  never  oc¬ 
curs  to  him  that  he  can  control  this 
mysterious  force.  At  the  utmost,  and 
when  provocation  has  gone  beyond  en¬ 
durance,  or  when  the  Sirkar  looks 
weak,  he  will  break  out  into  murder¬ 
ous  fury,  and  will  kill,  not  the  admin¬ 
istrative  vices  which  elude  his  grasp, 
but  the  individual  representative  of 
the  State  on  whom  he  can  lay  hands. 
And  this  is  no  new  thing  in  Spain. 
In  mediaeval  times,  when  there  was  a 
Cortes  in  Castille,  the  murder  of  the 
“  advocates” — i.e.,  the  members  of  the 
privileged  cities — was  a  not  uncommon 
resource  when  things  were  going  badly. 
In  later  times  a  civil  governor  has  oc¬ 
casionally  been  massacred,  and  his 
corpse  dragged  through  the  streets. 
But  to  combine  for  a  common  purpose, 
to  select  their  own  representatives,  to 
vote  for  them,  and  to  insist  on  a  defi¬ 
nite  line  of  conduct — that  is  what  the 
Spaniard  cannot  do.  The  mass  of  the 
country  people,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  would  never 
vote  at  all  of  their  own  free  will.  In 
the  towns  there  are  those  who  take,  as 


far  as  writing  and  speaking  go,  a  lively 
interest  in  politics,  but  with  them  it 
evaporates  in  words.  Time  was  when 
there  were  two  great  governing  forces 
at  work  in  Spain — those  two  great 
mediaeval  powers  which  a  barbarous 
people  can  realize — the  King  and  the 
Church.  To-day  they  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  divided  against  themselves, 
or  against  one  another.  The  old  roy¬ 
alist  sentiment  is  split  between  the  rul¬ 
ing  dynasty  and  the  Carlists.  The 
Church  sympathizes  in  its  heart  with 
the  lost  cause.  Therefore  it  is  kept  at 
arm’s  length  by  the  victor.  It  can  in¬ 
trigue,  it  can  worry  a  Darwinian  pro¬ 
fessor  out  of  his  chair,  but  it  cannot 
govern.  There  is  no  governing  class 
in  Spain.  The  aristocracy  destroyed 
its  own  power  centuries  ago,  when  it 
refused  to  pay  taxes  because  it  rendered 
military  service,  and  allowed  itself  to 
be  extruded  from  the  Cortes  which 
met  to  vote  the  taxes.  A  strong  rul¬ 
ing  line  might  have  supplied  the  coun¬ 
try  with  a  vigorous  despotism.  But 
the  air  of  Spain  has  been  fatal  to  its 
dynasties.  The  Hapsburgs  ended  with 
an  idiot.  The  Bourbons  have  sunk  to 
cretinism. 

Given  now  a  country  which  endures 
its  Government  as  a  necessary  evil,  in 
which  there  is  no  governing  class,  no 
strong  dynasty,  and  where  there  are  no 
common  principles  of  action,  impose 
upon  it  a  constitutional  machinery 
which  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
do  not  understand,  and  what  is  likely 
to  ensue  ?  Nothing  can  ensue  except 
the  rule  of  the  brigand  masquerading 
as  soldier,  and  the  “  attorney  species” 
— the  intriguers  and  talkers.  There 
are  limits  to  the  evil  they  can  do.  As 
the  despot  is  limited  by  assassination, 
so  the  mere  parliamentary  intriguers 
can  be  limited  by  fear  of  the  murder¬ 
ous  wrath  which  will  burst  out  when 
human  nature  is  driven  too  far. 
Therefore,  in  the  scuffling  of  kites  and 
crows  which  makes  up  Spanish  parlia¬ 
mentary  history,  the  parties  take  care, 
more  or  less  well,  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  people  to  live,  to  multiply,  and 
to  attend  to  their  private  affaiis.  By 
common  consent  the  Civil  Guard  is 
left  uncorrupted,  and  that  admirable 
corps  of  military  police,  which  shows 
what  the  famous  Spanish  infantry 
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must  have  been  in  the  days  of  its  glory, 
keeps  the  machinery  of  ordinary  ad¬ 
ministration  working  in  a  tolerable 
way.  But  when  more  is  wanted  it  is 
not  to  be  found.  With  no  governing 
class,  no  intelligent  and  powerful  mon¬ 
archy,  and  no  principles  of  policy,  there 
can  be  no  government  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word.  Anarchy,  plus  the 
parish  constable,  is  the  utmost  we  can 
hope  for.  The  utter  exhaustion  of  the 
country  after  the  miserable  welter  of 
1868-76,  the  docility  of  Alfonso  XII., 
the  great  tact  and  high  personal  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Queen-Regent,  a  daughter 
of  the  Archduke  Albert,  with  all  the 
ruling  faculty  of  her  house,  have  given 
Spain  twenty  years  of  peaceful  anarchy. 
But  they  have  not  given,  and  could 
not  give,  good  government,  thrift  in 
the  management  of  the  public  fortune, 
timely  preparation  against  dangers, 
the  removal  of  those  administrative 
vices  which  have  paralyzed  the  Span¬ 
ish  army  and  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  loss  of  the  colonies.  The  Queen- 
Regent  has  taken  care  to  divide  the 
sweets  of  office  alternately  between  the 
knots  of  politicians  who  are  called  par¬ 
ties  in  the  Cortes,  and  so  has  kept 
them  in  fair  good-humor  ;  but  one 
ephemeral  Ministry  has  followed  an¬ 
other,  and  none  of  them  has  done  more 
than  live  from  hand  to  month. 

Behind  the  chiefs  of  parties  whose 
names  are  known  in  Europe  is  a  body 
of  men  of  less  fame,  but  of  more  real 
power — to  wit,  the  “  Caciques.”  It 
is  not  without  some  difficulty  that  a 
foreigner  succeeds  in  arriving  at  some 
understanding  of  what  is  meant  by 
this  name  of  the  chief  of  an  American 
tribe  as  it  is  used  in  Spanish  politics. 
The  Cacique  is  not  exactly  a  ‘‘  boss,” 
though  one  is  tempted  to  borrow  that 
term  of  the  American  political  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  apply  it  to  him.  The  “  boss” 
presupposes  a  body  of  voters  to  be 
cajoled,  bribed,  or  manipulated  in 
some  other  way.  But  the  Spaniard 
has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  vote,  and 
the  elections  are  made  by  the  Ministry. 
The  nearest  equivalent  to  the  Caciques 
are  probably  those  Italians  who  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  possessing  prepotenza  each 
in  his  own  district  or  town — but  this 
is  only  to  account  for  the  unknown  by 
the  unknown.  Perhaps  it  is  impossi- 
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ble  really  to  explain  a  body  of  men 
who  owe  their  existence  to  conditions 
of  life  so  remote  from  ours.  It  is 
even,  it  may  be,  enough  to  say  that  in 
every  part  of  Spain  there  are  men  who 
are  useful  friends  and  dangerous  ene¬ 
mies,  who  have  access  to  Ministers, 
who  can  do  jobs  or  prevent  jobs  from 
being  done,  and  who  can  find  places 
for  those  who  render  them  services. 
These  are  the  Caciques.  The  Cacique 
belongs  to  different  parties  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  principles  of  the  Cab¬ 
inet  for  the  time  being,  he  is  always 
sure  of  consideration  from  the  Minister 
in  office.  What  qualifies  a  man  to  be¬ 
come  a  Cacique  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say.  Some  are  fraudulent  bankrupts, 
others  are  men  of  means.  Some  are 
said  to  have  parts  and  character,  others 
have  certainly  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  At  times  the  Cacique  is  him¬ 
self  a  deputy  ;  in  other  cases  he  is  not. 
The  exact  services  he  renders  to  the 
Government  could  only  be  known  by 
those  who  possess  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Satan’s  invisible 
world  of  Spanish  politics  than  any 
Englishman  is  likely  to  attain.  Be 
those  services  what  they  may,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Caciques  have  im¬ 
mense  power  in  Spain,  and  that  they 
use  it  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
jobs  for  their  own  good,  and  the  good 
of  their  friends.  What  the  Spaniards 
call  el  caciquismo  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  an  examination  of  their  politics.  It 
is  that  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  has  tended  to  make  the  formation 
of  an  honest  public  service  in  Spain 
impossible,  and  it  is  the  want  of  one 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
miserable  failure  of  Spanish  colonial 
government. 

The  explanation  of  these  recurring 
revolts  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines — 
that  they  are  due  to  Spanish  oppression 
— is  simple,  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  gen¬ 
erals  sent  out  from  Spain  can  make 
use  of  savage  methods  of  repression 
from  time  to  time.  But  the  prosperity 
of  Cuba  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
Spanish  rule  is  not  intolerable,  while 
it  is  quite  untrue  to  say  that  the  Cu¬ 
bans  are  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government  of  their  native  island. 
They  have  frequently  been  able  to 
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secure  the  removal  of  unpopular  gov¬ 
ernors  by  intriguing  against  them  at 
Madrid.  The  situation  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  a  less  intelligible  one,  and  also 
at  present  less  important.  It  is  only 
of  late  that  the  Spaniards  can  be  said 
to  have  discovered  the  Philippines. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  the  trade  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  limited  number  of  great 
English  firms,  while  the  Administra¬ 
tion  was  very  much  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of,  and  was  even  largely  left  in 
the  hands  of,  the  Friars.  The  Recol¬ 
lects  and  other  Orders,  including  the 
Jesuits,  have  vast  estates  there,  which 
they  administer  with  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cess.  When  Spain  began  to  tighten 
her  protecting  system  in  order  to  get 
the  trade  of  this  colony  out  of  English 
hands,  the  English  firms  sent  agents 
to  Spain,  who  bought  a  certain  part  of 
the  goods  they  exported  from  Spanish 
makers  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  still 
belongs  to  Liverpool  firms.  The  pres¬ 
ent  revolt  is  explained  by  some  as 
being  due  to  the  oppressions  of  the 
Church,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  very 
worst  consequences  of  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  are  seen  at  work  in  the 
Philippines.  Others  account  for  it  by 
the  extortions  of  the  ill-paid  and  igno 
rant  Spanish  Government  officials — 
mostly  the  nominees  of  the  Caciques, 
who  are  sent  out  in  swarms,  are  liable 
to  recall  at  any  moment,  and  are  very 
ill-paid.  It  does  appear  to  be  the  case 
that  the  insurrection  is  confined  to  the 
half-breeds  or  Tagalos,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  of  mixed  Chinese  and 
Malay  blood  ;  while  the  natives,  who 
are  still  for  the  most  part  practically 
independent,  either  take  no  share  in 
the  fighting  or  side  with  the  Spaniards. 
The  Tagalos  are  not  a  martial  race, 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
their  rebellion,  now  apparently  at  an 
end,  has  lasted  so  long.  The  truth, 
one  guesses  in  the  absence  of  better 
evidence,  is  that,  when  properly  ex¬ 
amined,  the  causes  of  the  disturbance 
in  the  Philippines  would  be  found  to 
be  identical  with  those  of  the  unrest 
in  Cuba. 

Without  denying  that  the  colonial 
system  of  Spain  (which,  after  all,  does 
not  differ  much  in  principle  from  what 
was  once  our  own,  and  is  now  the 
French  and  the  Dutch)  can  weigh 


heavily  on  the  colonists,  it  may  yet  be 
maintained  that  the  constant  rebellions 
of  Cuba  are  directly  due  to  the  mother 
country’s  weakness  rather  than  the 
harsh  character  of  its  rule.  The  first 
troubles  in  Cuba — those  of  1823 — were 
the  work  of  the  Spanish  garrison, 
which  had  just  heard  of  Riego’s  out¬ 
break.  The  “Junta  patriotica  Cu- 
bana”  did  not  appear  on  the  scene  till 
later.  When  it  did,  and  when  it  be¬ 
gan  to  fight  and  intrigue  against  Spain, 
it  avowed  the  intention  of  securing  the 
independence  of  the  island.  For  a 
time,  however,  the  Cuban  insurgents 
gave  the  home  Government  less  trouble 
than  its  own  disorderly  soldiers.  The 
rising  of  Lorenzo  in  1833  was  a  pure 
piece  of  military  “  liberalism.”  It 
would  be  unnecessary  to  give  these  de¬ 
tails,  except  for  the  purpose  of  enforc¬ 
ing  the  truth  that  it  is  the  weakness 
of  Spain  rather  than  the  wrongs  of  the 
Creoles  which  keeps  Cuba  disturbed. 
Her  own  soldiers  set  the  example.  The 
present  miserable  conflict  was  not  in¬ 
deed  directly  started  by  Spanish  sol¬ 
diers,  and  yet  it  was  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  the  result  of  n pronunciamiento  at 
home.  Cuba  has  never  been  thor¬ 
oughly  at  peace  since  the  rising  of  Ces- 
pedes  at  Yara  in  1868.  Now,  this 
movement  was  directly  inspired  by  the 
revolution  of  September,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Government  of  Queen  Isa¬ 
bel  11.  in  Spain.  It  is  even  asserted 
that  some  of  the  insurgents  shouted 
“  Viva  Prim  !”  Cespedes  was  a  poor 
creature,  and  his  band  was  soon  driven' 
out  of  Yara  ;  but  weak  as  the  rebellion 
was,  it  drew  strength  from  the  utter 
weakness  of  the  home  Government. 
Prim,  Serrano,  and  the  others,  who 
were  scrambling  for  power  at  Madrid, 
could  pay  no  proper  attention  to  Cuba. 
They  wanted  what  real  soldiers  they 
had  to  maintain  their  power  at  home, 
and  what  reinforcements  they  could 
send  to  Cuba  consisted,  not  of  trained 
men,  but  of  raw  recruits.  The  com¬ 
mand  was  constantly  changed.  No 
definite  plan  of  operations  was  ever 
followed.  The  lads  sent  out  from 
Spain  died  in  thousands — largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  want  of  good  food,  and 
the  neglect  of  every  sanitary  precau¬ 
tion.  The  Government  of  Don  Amadeo 
could  do  no  better,  while  the  Republic, 
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and  the  Protectorate  of  Serrano,  did 
even  worse.  If  the  insurgents  had  not 
themselves  been  miserably  weak,  they 
must  have  destroyed  the  rule  of  the 
mother-country.  At  last,  in  1876,  the 
restoration  of  Don  Alfonso  XII.  and 
the  end  of  the  Carlist  war  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  Spain  to  despatch  an  army  of 
real  soldiers  under  the  command  of 
Martinez  de  Campos.  About  this  time 
the  Cuban  leaders  had  begun  to  quar¬ 
rel  among  themselves.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  Martinez  Campos  to  quell 
the  insurrection  entirely,  but  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  eager  to  patch  up  a  peace, 
even  by  the  admission  of  direct  con¬ 
traries.  The  convention  of  Zanjon 
was  arranged,  and  the  island  was,  in 
theory,  pacified.  What  really  hap¬ 
pened  was  that  the  rebels  were  bribed 
to  submit  in  order  to  achieve  the  res¬ 
toration  of  quiet,  but  of  course  at  the 
expense  of  giving  them  a  strong  mo¬ 
tive  to  begin  again.  Even  so  the  sur¬ 
render  was  not  universal.  The  Cuban 
bands  continued  to  hold  out  in  the 
Sierra  Maestra,  the  great  mass  of  tan¬ 
gled  and  lofty  mountains  which  fills 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  It  re¬ 
quired  “a  little  war”  directed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Polavieja  to  attain  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  peace,  and  then  the  insurgents 
continued  to  linger  on  in  the  mountain 
and  the  bush. 

Our  failure  to  subdue  the  maroons 
of  Jamaica  in  the  last  century  should 
make  us  pause  before  condemning  the 
Spaniards  altogether  for  their  failure 
to  root  out  the  Cuban  insurgents.  The 
work  of  hunting  out  bands  of  acclima¬ 
tized  men  from  a  tropical  bush,  and  a 
very  intricate  mountain  country,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  Whatever  efforts  the 
Spanish  Government  had  made,  it 
would  probably  have  failed  to  put  a 
complete  stop  to  a  kind  of  patriotic 
dacoity  in  the  innumerable  valleys  and 
the  woods  of  the  Sierra  Maestra.  But 
it  was  only  by  an  utter  failure  on  the 
part  of  Spain  to  perform  the  functions 
of  a  ruling  Power  that  the  dacoity  was 
ever  allowed  to  grow  once  more  into  a 
rebellion.  The  criticism  that  Spain 
ought  to  have  sought  to  make  the  Cu¬ 
bans  contented  by  concessions,  natu¬ 
rally  suggests  itself  to  a  certain  class 
of  commentators  among  ourselves. 
But  it  may  be  dismissed  at  once  with  a 


very  simple  answer.  There  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  against  granting  Home  Rule  to 
Ireland,  drawn  from  the  essentially 
disloyal  intentions  of  the  Nationalists, 
which  is  not  equally  good  against  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  Cubans.  To  quote  the 
example  of  our  colonial  policy  and  ils 
success  simply  shows  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
We  have  succeeded  with  our  Colonies, 
in  the  first  place,  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  become  independent,  and  in  the 
second  place,  because  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  had  made  its  mind  up  to  grant 
them  independence  if  they  asked  for  it. 
But  the  Cuban  insurgents  do  wish  to 
separate  from  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards 
are  not  prepared  to  part  with  this  no¬ 
ble  fragment  of  the  patrimony  of  St. 
James.  Therefore  the  example  of  our 
colonial  policy  does  not  apply.  Cuba 
in  the  opinion  of  Spaniards  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  country.  Its  depu¬ 
ties  sit  in  the  Cortes,  and  it  can  no 
more  be  allowed  to  fall  away  than  the 
Basque  Provinces  or  Catalonia. 

Since,  however,  separation  was  to  be 
guarded  against,  and  self  government 
eould  not  safely  be  given  to  Cuba,  it 
was  incumbent  on  Spain  to  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  a  danger  of 
which  it  had  had  ample  warning.  The 
course  to  be  followed  was  one  which 
ought  to  have  imposed  itself  on  the 
politicians  at  Madrid.  Cuba  should 
have  been  supplied  with  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  public  service,  and  an  armed  force 
capable  of  crushing  rebellion.  Neither 
of  these  obviously  proper  steps  was 
taken.  The  wretched  caciquismo, 
which  is  the  pest  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try,  was  not  checked  in  the  least. 
Government  posts  continued  to  be  filled 
by  the  hangers-on  of  politicians  and 
wire-pullers.  They  were  ill-paid,  and 
knew  that  they  held  their  places  on  a 
very  uncertain  tenure.  Nothing  really 
deserving  to  be  called  a  public  service 
can  exist  on  such  conditions.  Mis¬ 
management,  bribery,  waste,  and  ex¬ 
tortion  are  inevitable.  Meanwhile  no 
sooner  was  a  show  of  peace  obtained  in 
Cuba  than  the  military  force  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  to  a  very  low  figure. 
Thirteen  thousand  men  on  paper,  and 
perhaps  half  that  number  in  fact,  rep¬ 
resented  the  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Captain-General  when  rebellion  be- 
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gan  once  more  to  raise  its  head.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  interval  of  so-called  peace  the 
Spanish  Government  had  granted  par¬ 
dons  to  the  most  notorious  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  leaders,  and  had  allowed  them 
to  return  to  the  island.  Absurd  stories 
are  told  of  the  terms  on  which  these 
men  stood  with  the  authorities.  By 
the  Convention  of  Zanjon,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  species  of  money  indemnity 
had  been  promised  to  the  rebels  who 
would  “come  in.”  It  will  surprise 
nobody  to  be  told  that  this  money  was 
ill-paid,  but  it  requires  some  familiar¬ 
ity  with  Spanish  methods  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  believe  the  end  of  the  story. 
Some  of  the  insurgent  leaders  made  a 
handsome  profit  by  buying  up  the  pay- 
notes  of  their  late  followers,  and  pre¬ 
senting  them  for  payment.  They  were 
paid  in  full  to  keep  them  quiet.  These 
leaders  were  always  in  and  out  of  head¬ 
quarters  at  Havana,  and  it  is  said 
that  they  made  no  scruple  of  threaten¬ 
ing  the  Government  with  another  re¬ 
bellion  if  their  demands  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  quickly,  and  to  the  full.  What  is 
certain  is  that  an  insurrection  was  or¬ 
ganized  quite  openly.  It  found  the 
Spanish  Government  wholly  unpre¬ 
pared,  with  the  ranks  of  its  army 
em{)ty,  its  fleet  inefficient,  and  its 
treasury  embarrassed.  One  shrinks 
from  going  over  the  whole  despicable 
story  again.  First  there  was  denial. 
Then,  when  denial  was  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible,  the  Spanish  Government  y^ent 
desperately  to  work  to  improvise  every¬ 
thing.  Arms  were  purchased,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  recruits  were  sent  out,  un¬ 
drilled,  unseasoned,  to  be  marched  into 
the  bush  often  before  they  even  knew 
how  to  load  their  rifits.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  it  is  alleged  on  good  authority, 
the  officers  had  to  teach  the  men  to 
load  under  fire.  In  such  conditions 
panic  was  inevitable,  and  in  several  ac¬ 
tions  the  insurgents  were  able  to  cut 
small  columns  of  troops  to  pieces  with 
their  machetes— i\\Q  heavy  knife  used 
for  cutting  the  sugar-canes.  Martinez 
Campos  came  out  to  “  conciliate,”  only 
to  discover  that  conciliation  was  one 
thing  when  he  had  a  good  army  at  his 
back  and  the  enemy  was  divided,  and 
quite  another  when  the  insurgents  were 
fresh  and  he  could  only  dispose  of  a 
crowd  of  raw  conscripts.  General 


Weyler  succeeded  Martinez  Campos. 
This  officer,  who  has  a  political  part  to 
play  at  home,  is  from  his  name  of  Ger¬ 
man  descent,  but  is  by  birth  a  native 
of  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  in  charac¬ 
ter  he  is  beyond  all  question  a  Span¬ 
iard  of  one  type.  We  know  enough  of 
him  to  be  able  to  see  that  he  is  a  re¬ 
incarnation  of  that  Don  Gregorio  de  la 
Cuesta  of  the  Peninsular  War,  who  co¬ 
operated  in  the  wonderful  fashion  we 
all  remember  during  the  Talavera  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
A  boundless  arrogance,  a  capacity  for 
savage  cruelty,  and  an  illimitable  in¬ 
competence  seem  to  be  the  qualities  of 
General  Weyler.  Napier,  speaking  of 
the  behavior  of  one  Spanish  officer  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  has  remarked  that 
his  conduct  would  have  been  a  proof 
of  treason  in  a  man  of  any  other  race, 
but  that  the  Spaniard  is  so  absurd  that 
it  is  never  safe  to  argue  from  his  ac¬ 
tions  to  his  motives.  If  General  Wey¬ 
ler  were  not  a  Spaniard,  one  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he 
has  dragged  the  war  on  for  his  own 
benefit.  His  countrymen,  who  accuse 
him  of  sharing  the  dishonest  profits  of 
contractors,  do  often  enough  give  this 
explanation  of  his  failure  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
only  “  absurdity.”  Be  the  cause  what 
it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  an  army 
which  the  Spanish  Government  asserts 
to  number  close  upon  two  hundred 
thousand  men  has  utterly  failed  to 
make  any  impression  on  a  body  of  reb¬ 
els  who  are  certainly  not  a  fourth  as 
numerous.  In  fact,  the  position  is 
worse  than  it  was  when  General  Wey¬ 
ler  took  the  command.  His  one  meth¬ 
od  against  the  rebels  in  arms  has  been, 
not  to  hunt  them  down  by  vigorous 
intelligent  movements,  but  to  crowd 
his  men  into  trochas—i.e.,  military 
lines — for  the  purpose  of  penning  the 
enemy  up,  and  to  desolate  the  country 
in  order  to  starve  them  out.  All  ex¬ 
perience— and  Cuban  not  less  than 
other — proves  that  in  war  lines  can  al¬ 
ways  be  pierced  somewhere.  The  Cu¬ 
ban  insurgents  have  repeatedly  broken 
through  the  trochas  at  one  point  or  an¬ 
other.  In  the  meantime  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  exposed  in  idleness,  and  amid 
the  most  utter  neglect  of  sanitary  pre¬ 
cautions  to  tropical  miasmas,  and  badly 
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fed  into  the  bargain,  have  died  in 
enormous  numbers.  The  insurgents 
have  not  only  remained  in  possession 
of  the  two  hill  countries  of  Cuba,  the 
eastern  and  western  ;  they  have  come 
into  the  open  district  between  and 
have  stormed  Las  Tunas,  while  their 
outposts  are  at  the  very  gates  of  Ha¬ 
vana.  The  peaceful  inhabitants  have 
been  driven  to  despair  by  the  ruin  of 
all  industry.  Numbers  have  been 
forced  to  join  the  insurgents  in  order 
to  get  food,  while  thousands  of  others 
have,  it  is  said,  died  of  starvation  in 
the  towns  in  which  they  have  been  in¬ 
terned.  Cuba  is  for  the  time  being 
ruined,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the 
trade  of  Spain  with  the  island.  The 
consequences  to  Catalonia  have  been 
very  serious.  If  its  mills  did  not  make 
the  poor  cloth  supplied  to  the  soldiers 
in  Cuba,  they  would  have  no  Cuban 
orders  to  execute.  If  the  steamships 
of  the  Campania  Transatlantica  did 
not  carry  out  reinforcements,  they 
would  have  nothing  to  carry  at  all. 

Even  if  no  third  party  had  inter¬ 
vened,  or  were  suspected  of  the  wish 
to  intervene,  between  Spain  and  her 
rebellious  colony,  this  strain  could  not 
have  been  borne  much  longer.  The 
reaction  must  infallibly  have  been  felt 
at  home.  It  may  even  be  that  the 
Spanish  Government  has  escaped,  if 
not  criticism,  at  least  proofs  of  the 
growing  impatience  of  the  country,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  third  party  who  claims 
the  right  to  speak  in  the  question  of 
Cuba.  The  United  States  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  Ministry  at  Madrid  a  real 
service,  both  by  the  sympathy  which 
Americans  have  shown  for  the  rebels, 
and  by  the  warnings  which  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  addressed  to  the  Ministry  at  Mad¬ 
rid.  Spaniards,  who  are  only  too  apt 
to  throw  the  blame  for  their  own  fail¬ 
ures  on  others,  have  been  ready  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  persistence  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  by  the  help  given  to  it  by  the  fili¬ 
busters.  They  have  found  it  more 
flattering  to  their  national  vanity  to 
do  this  than  to  ask  why  their  own 
squadron  in  the  waters  of  the  Antilles 
has  proved  so  inefficient.  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  the  coast  of  Cuba  is 
“  foul,”  abounding  in  the  shoals, 
creeks,  and  dangerous  anchorages 
which  favor  the  smuggler.  Yet  the 


thirty  to  forty  vessels  which  Ihe  Span¬ 
ish  Government  keeps  on  the  coast 
have  done  little  to  signalize  their  ex¬ 
istence.  They  are  rarely  heard  of,  ex¬ 
cept  when  one  of  them  is  running 
ashore.  If  the  filibusters  have  been 
uniformly  successful  in  landing  car¬ 
goes,  it  is  largely  because  Spanish  na¬ 
val  officers  have  been  unable,  or  unwill¬ 
ing,  to  interfere  with  them.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  too,  in  the  absence  of  evidence, 
to  know  to  what  the  help  given  to  the 
insurgents  by  the  filibusters  really 
amounts.  The  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  more  easily  esti¬ 
mated.  In  the  diplomatic  phrase  it 
has  been  “  correct.”  If  filibustering 
expeditions  leave  the  ports  of  the 
Union,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  proved 
that  they  have  gone  by  the  connivance 
of  Washington.  But  that  the  insur¬ 
gents  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
hope  that  the  States  would  sooner  or 
later  come  openly  to  their  assistance, 
and  that  the  language  used  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  and  recently  by  his  success¬ 
or,  has  been  calculated  to  encourage 
that  confidcuce,  is  certain,  and  is  the 
chief  of  the  grievances  which  the  Span¬ 
iards  feel  against  the  Kepublic.  On 
that  point,  however,  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  beware  of  certain  common  and 
rather  attractive  misapprehensions. 

The  language  which  Mr.  Gluey 
used  to  ourselves,  and  much  more 
which  may  be  heard  from  Americans, 
is  well  calculated  to  excite  anger  among 
Europeans  who  possess  colonies  in  the 
New  World.  Yet  when  we  look  at  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  give 
Spain  no  substantial  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint.  The  geographical  position  of 
Cuba  does  make  it  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  United  States.  The  mere 
obligation  which  its  perpetual  troubles 
throw  upon  them  to  enforce  their  neu¬ 
trality  laws  in  the  face  of  considerable 
administrative  difficulties  would  of 
itself  justify  the  Presidents  in  asking 
for  the  CO  operation  of  Spain.  They 
are  entitled  to  call  upon  their  neighbor 
either  to  vindicate  his  authority,  or 
confess  that  he  cannot  do  it.  Nor  can 
it  be  fairly  denied  that  if  the  Admin¬ 
istration  at  Washington  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  principles  which  have 
commonly  guided  European  States,  it 
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would  have  held  itself  justified  by  na¬ 
tional  interests  in  annexing  Cuba  or 
helping  it  to  independence  long  ago. 
Cuba  Wocks  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, ^and  if 
it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Power  pos¬ 
sessing  an  active  navy,  might  be  the 
means  of  inflicting  immense  loss  on 
America.  Great  conquests  have  been 
undertaken  on  less  provocation,  and 
the  conquerors  have  been  held  to  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country.  Nei¬ 
ther  must  it  be  forgotten — or  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  detail  of  no  importance — that 
the  United  States  have  vast  financial 
interests  in  Cuba,  which  have  suffered 
greatly  from  the  war.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  go  at  length  into  the  motives 
which  have  restrained  successive  Presi¬ 
dents,  or  even  to  suppose  that  they 
were  all  creditable.  We  are  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  fact  that  America, 
though  tempted  by  opportunity  and 
possessed  of  power,  has  hitherto  held 
her  hand.  Yet  it  has  been  impossible 
for  her  to  refrain  altogether  from 
speaking.  She  has  spoken,  and  her 
words  have  had  a  certain  effect,  which 
cannot  but  in  its  turn  produce  other 
consequences  for  Spain  and  Cuba. 

Mr.  M’Kinley’s  message  to  Congress 
of  the  6th  of  December  has  at  last  re¬ 
vealed  the  mystery  (which  for  the  rest 
was  always  transparent)  of  General 
Woodford’s  mission.  We  know,  and 
most  of  us  had  guessed  all  along,  that 
what  this  envoy  came  to  Spain  to  do 
was  to  inform  the  Government  at  Mad¬ 
rid  that  the  space  allowed  it  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  which  to  put  its  house  in 
order  was  drawing  to  an  end,  that  vio¬ 
lent  repression  had  manifestly  failed 
in  Cuba,  and  that  some  other  course 
must  be  adopted.  Diplomacy  may  pos¬ 
sibly  feel  some  doubt  whether  this  did 
or  did  not  amount  to  an  ultimatum. 
In  the  language  of  common  life  it  was 
a  warning,  and  could  be  received  in 
one  only  of  two  wajs— namely,  by  a 
summary  refusal  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  America  at  all,  or  by  an  un¬ 
dertaking  to  satisfy  the  States.  It 
may  be  that,  if  Don  Antonio  Canovas 
had  been  alive  to  give  the  answer,  the 
first  of  these  two  replies  would  have 
been  made  to  General  Woodford.  But 
of  this  we  need  not  be  too  sure.  It  is 
equally  possible  that  he  would  have 
recognized  the  need  for  concession,  but 


would  have  declined  to  make  it  him¬ 
self.  lie  could  always  put  his  resigna¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen-Regent, 
and  retire,  leaving  the  odium  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  surrender  to  his  successor  and 

f)olitical  rival.  The  crime  of  Angio- 
otto  removed  Senor  Canovas  from  the 
scene.  Ilis  party  had  already  begun 
to  fall  to  pieces  through  the  dissen¬ 
sions  between  him  and  Senor  Silvela. 
llis  “  decapitated”  Ministry  shrank 
from  assuming  responsibility,  and,  by 
one  of  those  arrangements  so  common 
in  Spanish  politics,  power  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Conservatives  to  Liberals 
without  a  vote  of  the  Cortes  and  with¬ 
out  an  appeal  to  the  country.  Senor 
Sagasta  comes  into  office  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors,  and  has  not 
as  yet  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  for 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  This, 
however,  is  a  small  detail  where  “  par¬ 
liamentary  government  is  a  farce.”  If 
Seiior  Sagasta  can  ward  off  danger,  and 
settle  the  Cuban  difficulty  in  any  tol¬ 
erable  way,  the  nation  will  be  wholly 
unmoved  if  the  Cortes  is  never  con¬ 
sulted  at  all.  That  something  must  be 
conceded  is  the  pretty  general  convic¬ 
tion.  The  nation  is  very  much  of  the 
waj  of  thinking  of  that  Spanish  diplo¬ 
matist  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who,  finding  himself  constrained  to 
submit  to  bad  terms  for  fear  of  worse, 
remarked  that,  after  all,  it  was  better 
to  fall  from  the  window  than  from  the 
roof. 

Senor  Sagasta  then  took  office,  with 
a  “  mandate”  to  make  concessions. 
General  Wejler  was  recalled,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  to  pose  his  candidature 
for  the  vacant  leadership  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party.  General  Blanco  was 
sent  to  succeed  him  on  a  mission  of 
conciliation.  In  any  other  country 
the  choice  would  be  odd,  for  General 
Blanco  left  a  detestable  reputation  as 
Governor-General  in  the  Philippines. 
The  substance  of  his  instructions  was 
made  known  at  the  time,  and  the 
‘‘  Official  Gazette”  has  since  published 
a  decree  “  extending  autonomy  to  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico.”  We  need  not  make 
it  a  reproach  against  Senor  Sagasta  and 
his  party  that  they  were  as  resolute 
against  granting  autonomy  to  Cuba  as 
any  Conservative  a  few  years  ago. 
Let  us  allow  that  concessions  have  W 
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come  inevitable,  and  then  the  impor¬ 
tant  questions  are,  Will  they  satisfy  the 
Cubans,  and  so,  by  restoring  order,  de¬ 
prive  the  United  States  of  all  excuse 
for  intervention  ? 

The  best  way  to  arrive  at  an  under¬ 
standing  on  these  points  is  to  look  at 
the  measure  of  self-government  which 
the  mother-country  has  at  last  decided 
to  grant  the  colony.  The  essential 
features,  putting  aside  mere  mechani¬ 
cal  details  as  to  the  number  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Colonial  Parliament,  are 
these  :  The  central  executive  power 
shall  be  the  Spanish  Parliament,  and 
the  Government  in  the  colony  shall  be 
the  Colonial  Parliament.  The  insular 
Chambers  may  be  convoked,  suspend¬ 
ed,  or  dissolved  by  the  Throne,  or  its 
representative,  the  Governor-General 
of  the  island,  who  shall,  however,  be 
under  the  obligation  to  convoke  them 
again  in  three  months.  The  Govern¬ 
or-General  is  to  exercise  the  supreme 
command,  and  he  is  made  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  order.  He  is 
given  complete  liberty  to  appoint  the 
officials  of  his  secretariat,  to  issue  aud 
execute  laws  and  decrees,  negotiate  in¬ 
ternational  treaties  and  conventions, 
etc.  He  shall  have  power  to  pardon 
and  to  suspend  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees,  should  circumstances  call  for  such 
action,  by  placing  the  island  in  a  state 
of  siege.  The  negotiations  for  the 
commercial  treaties  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Central  Government,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Ministers  of  the  isl¬ 
and.  Jfo  import  or  export  duty  shall 
be  made  differential  to  the  prejudice 
of  insular  or  peninsular  production. 
A  list  of  articles  of  direct  Spanish 
origin  shall  be  drawn  up,  and  these 
shall  be  admitted  on  more  favorable 
terms  than  in  the  case  of  foreign  goods. 
A  similar  list  shall  be  made  for  island 
products  sent  to  Spain.  No  differen¬ 
tial  duty  shall  exceed  35  per  cent. 

Now  we  need  not  insist  on  the  innu¬ 
merable  openings  which  these  articles 
leave  for  disputes  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colony.  A  glance  at 
them  IS  enough  to  show  that  at  the 
very  best  they  give  to  Cuba  something 
with  which  we  are  tolerably  familiar 
in  our  own  political  discussions— to 
wit,  gas-and-water  Home  Rule.  And 
that  in  itself  is  enough  to  condemn  this 
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autonomy  bill  as  a  measure  of  concili¬ 
ation.  The  Cubans  have  one  senti¬ 
mental  grievance,  and  three  real  ones. 
They  wish  to  be  as  independent  as 
their  brother  creoles  and  half-breeds 
on  the  mainland.  They  complain  of 
the  great  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  ;  of  the  swarms  of  Span¬ 
ish  officials  and  troops  who  are  quar¬ 
tered  upon  them  ;  and  they  also  com¬ 
plain  that  Spain  sacrifices  their  com¬ 
mercial  interests  for  its  own  benefit, 
while  giving  them  no  equivalent  mar¬ 
ket  in  Europe,  and  even  shutting  their 
sugar  out  of  America  by  refusing  to 
make  a  treaty  with  the  States.  The 
autonomy  offered  will  not  remove  one 
of  these  grievances.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  will  not  pacify  those  who  wish  for 
independence.  It  leaves  the  Governor- 
General  in  possession  of  large  arbitrary 
powers,  gives  no  security  against  the 
appointment  of  officials  from  Spain, 
retains  commercial  privileges  for  the 
mother-country,  and  leaves  her  in  a 
position  to  put  a  veto  on  any  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  the  colony  may  wish  to 
make  with  the  United  States.  No  sur¬ 
prise  need  bo  felt  that  the  insurgent 
leaders  in  the  bush  refuse  to  accept 
any  such  autonomy,  aud  until  they  are 
pacified  by  force  or  persuasion  nothing 
is  done.  Mr.  M’Kinley  may  well  say 
that  he  will  wait  to  learn  what  result 
is  produced  in  Cuba  by  Senor  Sagasta’s 
policy.  The  United  States  are  not 
ready  for  armed  intervention,  and  he 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  he 
will  be  deprived  of  an  excuse  for  inter¬ 
fering  again.  Moreover,  he  has  gained 
this  great  point,  that  Spain  has  in 
reality  conceded  the  right  of  the  U nited 
States  to  speak,  and  will  be  ill-placed 
to  resent  intervention  if  this  tardy  and 
illusory  concession  fails,  as  it  must  al¬ 
most  inevitably  fail. 

As  for  Spain  herself,  she  stands  in  a 
deplorable  position  after  three  years  of 
ruinous  struggle.  By  conceding  “  the 
principle  of  autonomy”  while  the  reb¬ 
els  are  still  in  arms,  she  makes  a  con¬ 
fession  of  weakness  which  cannot  but 
encourage  her  enemies.  She  prepares 
to  increase  her  difficulties  by  setting  up 
fresh  complications  of  government  in 
the  island.  In  the  mean  time,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  more  soldiers  will  not  grow 
less,  nor  the  expense  diminish.  The 
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consequences  likely  to  be  produced  at 
home  by  the  discovery  that  the  humili¬ 
ation  of  surrender — for  it  is  that  and 
nothing  less  —  to  Cuban  demands, 
backed  up  by  America,  has  failed  to 
bring  peace,  may  well  be  very  serious. 
The  Carlists,  who  are  commonly  spoken 
of  as  a  serious  danger,  may  be  left 
aside.  It  is  eminently  unlikely  that 
they  will  move  unless  the  way  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  by  disturbances  due  to 
other  causes.  The  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  sent  conscripts  to 
Cuba,  has  kept  a  considerable  force, 
stated  to  amount  to  70,000  men,  at 
home.  As  its  ranks  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  time-expired  men,  who 
are  not  allowed  their  discharge  because 
the  country  is  in  a  state  of  war,  this 
army  is  of  exceptionally  good  quality.  It 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  make  short 
work  of  the  beginnings  of  any  Carlist 
rising  if  properly  used.  The  danger 
threatens  from  another  quarter. 

General  Weyler  is  obviously  playing 
for  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative 
party.  It  is  not  as  yet  clear  whether 
he  has  met  with  any  great  measure  of 
success.  The  declarations  of  that  vet¬ 
eran  intriguer  Senor  Romeio  Robledo, 
and  a  recent  speech  by  Senor  Pidal,  go 
to  show  that  some  sections  of  the  parly 
are  prepared  to  support  him,  but  it  is 
still  divided.  There  are  Conservatives 
who  stand  apart.  In  a  country  where 
parliamentary  government  is  a  farce, 
this  is  not  in  itself  of  vital  importance. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  politi¬ 
cians  reach  office  in  Spain.  The  Queen 
Regent  may  think  they  ought  to  have 


their  turn,  or  the  army  may  speak.  It 
may  also  happen  that  the  Queen  Re¬ 
gent  thinks  they  ought  to  have  their 
turn  in  case  the  army  should  speak. 
General  Weyler  is  clearly  soliciting  for 
the  voice  of  his  brother  officers.  He 
has  protested  in  the  name  of  the  honor 
of  the  Spanish  army  against  Mr. 
M’Kinley’s  message.  Senor  Sagasta’s 
Ministry  talks  of  bringing  him  to  a 
court-martial,  though  the  nature  of 
his  offence  is  most  obscure.  He  has 
only  presented  a  petition  to  the  sover¬ 
eign,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a 
breach  of  discipline  in  any  country. 
The  publication  of  the  petition  might 
be,  but  the  credit  of  that  feat  is  defi¬ 
antly  claimed  by  the  editor  of  the 
“  Nacional,”  who  can  well  afford  to 
be  bold,  partly  because  he  is  a  deputy 
and  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  the 
consent  of  the  Cortes,  partly  because 
Madrid  Juries  habitually  find  for  the 
defendant  in  press  cases.  It  will  be 
of  some  interest  to  see  what  comes  out 
of  all  this  ;  but,  if  the  army  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  General  W'eyler,  as  it  well 
may,  then  the  result  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  a  pronunciamiento.  There  will  be 
no  need  to  call  the  troops  into  the 
streets.  A  pronunciamiento  may  be 
made,  and  has  been  made,  by  half  a 
dozen  generals  speaking  with  the  ut¬ 
most  politeness  in  a  drawing-room. 
The  result  would  be  the  appearance  of 
General  Weyler  as  Prime  Minister, 
with  a  thorough  patriotic  policy.  It  is 
early,  though  it  would  be  easy,  to  guess 
what  the  result  of  that  would  be  in  its 
turn.  — Blackxoood's  Magazine. 


CAPTAIN  MAHAN’S  COUNSELS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

BY  G.  S.  CLARKE. 


In  1888  it  was  my  privilege  to  bo 
present  at  a  lecture  given  to  the  officers 
studying  at  the  Naval  War  College  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  The  subject — the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
in  their  strategic  relations  to  the 

*  The  Interest  of  America  in  Sea  Power, 
Present  and  Future.  By  Captain  A.  T. 
Malian,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  United  States  Navy. 
London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 


United  States — was  treated  with  con¬ 
summate  ability.  A  new  light  seemed 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  whole  question 
of  naval  warfare  ;  confused  pages  of 
naval  history  took  form  and  order  ; 
great  principles  stood  forth  clearly  re¬ 
vealed. 

The  lecturer  was  Captain  Mahan, 
who  was  then  preparing  to  write  the 
books  which  have  brought  him  well- 
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merited  and  lasting  fame.  The  three 
volumes  dealing  with  The  Influence  of 
8ea  Power  on  History  have  themselves 
inlluenced  history.  The  first  appeared 
at  a  time  when  several  writers  were  en- 
deavoiing  by  appeals  to  the  past  to 
awaken  tue  British  people  to  the  facts 
that  their  ancient  kingdom  of  the  sea 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  that 
the  loss  implied  national  extinction. 
The  importance  of  the  service  thus  op¬ 
portunely  rendered  by  the  brilliant 
American  wiiter  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
rated.  His  book  was  doubtless  in¬ 
tended  primarily  as  an  address  to  his 
countrymen  ;  but  the  history  of  mari¬ 
time  war  in  the  modern  world  is  in  the 
main  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  to  us  in  a  special  sense  the 
Influence  of  Sea  Poioer  appealed. 
Speaking  as  an  outsider.  Captain 
Mahan  wielded  a  force  which  could 
not  have  been  exerted  by  any  British 
writer,  even  if  his  equal  had  appeared 
among  us,  and  others  besides  myself 
felt  a  sense  of  thankfulness  that  the 
stirring  message  had  come  from  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  not  correct  to  state 
that  the  lesson  was  entirely  new.  The 
idea  that  sea  power  exercised  a  peculiar 
sway  over  the  destinies  of  nations  had 
been  dimly  understood  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Thucydides.  Our 
own  naval  historians  had  fully  grasped 
the  fact  that  maritime  strength  was 
vital  to  the  security  and  the  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Lancastrian 
poet  who  could  write 

Keep  then  the  sea  that  is  the  wall  of  England, 
And  then  is  England  kept  in  God’s  hand 
So  that,  for  anything  that  is  without, 

England  were  at  peace  withouten  doubt, 

had  a  clear  vision  of  truth.  But  no 
one  had  ever  been  able  to  explain  in 
what  maritime  strength  consisted,  to 
trace  its  action  with  unerring  hand 
through  the  long  pages  of  history,  to 
unravel  the  tangled  threads  of  causa¬ 
tion  and  show  forth  the  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  of  naval  operations  over  land 
campaigns.  No  one  had  ever  built  up 
a  philosophy  of  the  sea.  This  is  the 
great  work  which  Captain  Mahan  ac¬ 
complished,  and  it  is  as  a  philosophic 
historian  of  the  profound  influence  of 
maritime  activity  in  moulding  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  world,  rather  than  as  a 


naval  strategist,  that  he  will  ’always  be 
remembered. 

The  secret  of  this  success  was  the 
breadth  of  view  of  the  writer.  One 
felt,  in  reading  his  calm  and  often 
stately  periods,  that  he  was  regarding 
history  from  a  pinnacle  whence  noth¬ 
ing  petty  was  visible,  that  he  addressed 
his  fellow-men  of  all  nations,  and  that 
his  judgment  in  matters  where  bias 
might  have  been  looked  for  was  serene¬ 
ly  impartial.  The  books  bore  the  im¬ 
press  of  statesmanship  in  the  highest 
meaning  of  the  word. 

In  magazine  articles  dealing  with 
questions  of  the  day,  descending  from 
the  general  to  the  particular,  and  di¬ 
rected  to  a  limited  and  special  purpose, 
it  would  not  be  just  to  expect  the  same 
lofty  standard.  Nevertheless,  while 
making  full  allowance  for  the  change 
of  conditions,  I  have  read  this  volume 
of  collected  essays  with  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Only  here  and  there  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  trace  the  hand  of  the  author  of 
The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History. 
No  great  nation  ever  needed  guidance 
more  than  does  the  United  States  to¬ 
day — the  strong  guidance  of  a  master 
mind,  fearlessly  offered,  in  language 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
No  one  is  so  well  qualified  as  Captain 
Mahan  to  render  this  service  to  his 
country  ;  but  the  needed  guidance  is 
not  forthcoming,  for  the  statemanship 
is  too'frequently  wanting. 

The  general  purpose  of  these  eight 
essays  is  to  awaken  public  opinion  in  the 
United  Slates  to  the  impottance  of  a 
strong  navy,  and  to  bid  them  to  look 
“outwards,”  taking  their  rightful  place 
among  the  nations.  All  true  friends  of 
the  American  people — and  there  are 
many  in  this  country — will  cordially 
agree  with  Captain  Mahan’s  object.  It 
is  a  loss  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States,  with  their  growing  trade  inter¬ 
ests,  second  only  to  our  own,  have  so  far 
failed  alike  to  accept  the  position  of  a 
great  Power,  with  its  corresponding  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  to  conform  to  the 
usages  of  the  family  of  nations.  There 
are  occasional  indications  that  Captain 
Mahan  feels  that  the  external  policy  of 
his  country  has  been  wanting  in  dig¬ 
nity  ;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  en¬ 
forced  the  lesson  with  all  the  power  at 
his  disposal,  and  it  is  sometimes  ex- 
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ceedingly  difficult  to  extract  a  definite 
meaning  from  his  pages. 

The  first  three  articles,  entitled  “  The 
United  States  Looking  Outwards,” 
“  Hawaii  and  Our  Future  Sea  Power,” 
and  “  The  Isthmus  and  Sea  Power,” 
deal  with  questions  in  which  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
appear  to  the  author  to  clash.  We 
have  no  right  to  expect  that  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  writing  for  Americans,  should 
accept  our  views  ;  we  do  expect  recog¬ 
nition  of  patent  facts.  Thus  it  seems 
to  be  assumed  throughout  that,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Hawaii  and  the  construction 
of  an  isthmus  route  to  the  Pacific, 
Great  Biitain  is  seeking  to  thwart  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  superior  claims  of  the 
latter  to  the  possession  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  are  argued  at  some  length 
with  little  relevance  to  the  existing 
situation.  Hawaii  stands  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  Canadian  seaboard  and  the 
Australian  continent,  and  is  a  link  in 
a  chain  of  maritime  communication  of 
which  Great  Britain  holds  the  ends. 
To  the  United  States  it  is  simply  an 
outpost  in  the  Pacific.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  admit  that  “  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  in”  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ‘‘  surpasses  that  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,”*  or  that  this  superior  interest  is 
“  dependent  upon  a  natural  cause,  near¬ 
ness,  which  has  been  admitted  always  as 
a  reasonable  ground  for  national  self- 
assertion.”  Still  less  effective  is  the 
argument  that  “  the  interests  of  our 
sixty-five  million  people,  in  a  position 
so  vital  to  our  part  in  the  Pacific,  must 
be  allowed  to  outweigh  those  of  the  six 
millions  of  Canada.”  If  relative  na¬ 
tional  interests  are  to  be  measured  by 
population,  it  is  not  ”  the  six  millions 
of  Canada”  but  the  three  hundred 
millions  of  British  citizens  who  must  be 
placed  in  the  balance.  In  face  of  facts, 
however,  reasoning  of  this  nature  is 
wholly  beside  the  mark.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  past,  the  ‘‘  natural  wishes  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies”  pointed 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Sandwich  Isl¬ 
ands.  It  is  equally  true  that,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  “  aspirations”  of  the  United 
States,  the  step  was  never  taken,  and 

*  Elsewhere  the  author  refers  to  the  “  pre¬ 
ponderating  natural  interest”  of  Great  Britain 

in  every  new  route  opened  to  commerce.” 


Captain  Mahan  must  surely  be  aware* 
that  if  these  islands  are  now  annexed, 
not  the  smallest  protest,  opposition,  or 
resentment  will  be  forthcoming  from 
this  country.  For  many  years  we  have 
recognized  the  group  as  belonging  to 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  never  accepted  the 
responsibilities  which  such  recognition 
involves.  “  Have  we  no  right  or  no 
call  to  progress  further  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  ?”  asks  Captain  Mahan.  “  Are 
there  for  us  beyond  the  sea  horizon 
none  of  those  essential  interests,  of 
those  evident  dangers,  which  impose  a 
policy  and  confer  rights  ?”  No  one 
ever  has  denied,  or  ever  will  deny, 
either  the  interests  or  the  rights  ;  but 
interests  and  rights  involve  responsi¬ 
bilities,  which  the  United  States  have 
so  far  declined  to  recognize. 

Similarly,  in  regard  to  the  future 
trans-isthmian  canal.  Captain  Mahan 
altogether  fails  to  appreciate  the  pres¬ 
ent  attitude  of  Great  Britain.  The 
canal,  when  made,  will,  like  any  other 
trade  route,  confer  benefit  upon  our 
commerce  ;  but  the  advantages  to  the 
United  States  will  be  equal  or  greater. 
Nothing  would  less  suit  our  interest 
and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  than 
that  the  control  of  an  important  water¬ 
way  should  be  in  the  hands  of  such 
States  as  Columbia  or  Nicaragua, 
vaguely  supported  by  Monroe  doctrine 
left  to  the  interpretation  ,of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Let  the  United  States  make 
the  canal,  and  assume  full  control  over 
it  ;  we  shall  then  know  where  we 
stand.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  view 
of  every  thoughtful  Englishman,  and 
at  the  present  time  it  is  beside  the 
question  to  go  back  to  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  and  charge  us  with  a 
breach  of  its  provisions  because  our 
ancient  “  settlement”  of  Honduras  has 
grown  into  a  “  colony.”  We  cannot 
arrest  the  internal  progress  of  our  de¬ 
pendencies  in  regions  where  the  United 
States  have  no  possessions  and  accept 
no  responsibilities.  The  policy  of 
seeking  “  to  keep  others  out,  while  re¬ 
fusing  ourselves  to  go  in,”  is,  as  the 
author  elsewhere  intimates,  unworthy 
of  a  great  nation. 

*  This  article,  written  in  1893,  might  have 
been  modified  with  advantage  before  republi- 
catiun.^ 
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Again,  in  view  of  a  recent  arbitra¬ 
tion,  it  is  surely  too  late  to  speak  of 
“  our  perfectly  just  claim  to  the  seal 
fisheries,”  and,  having  regard  to  the 
considerable  number  of  American  citi- 
sens  who  have  been  engaged  in  pelagic 
sealing,  the  international  difficulty  can¬ 
not  be  rightly  ascribed  to  “  the  purely 
local  and  selfish  wishes  of  Canadian 
fishermen.”  If  it  is  the  case  that  a 
useful  and  peculiarly  interesting  animal 
is  in  danger  of  extermination  from 
pelagic  sealing,  the  strong  feeling  which 
has  been  aroused  in  America  is  ex¬ 
plained  and  justified.  1  do  not  think 
that  the  handling  of  this  question  on 
our  side  has  been  uniformly  judicious  ; 
but  I  cannot  admit  that  the  novel  and 
strange  doctrine  of  the  mare  clausum 
constitutes  a  ‘‘  perfectly  just  claim,” 
and  at  least  sucii  a  doctrine  violently 
conflicts  with  the  lofty  teaching  of  the 
author  of  The  Influence  of  Sea  Poioer 
on  History. 

“  It  should  be  an  inviolable  resolution 
of  our  national  policy,”  writes  Captain 
Mahan,  “  that  no  foreign  State  should 
henceforth  acquire  a  coaling  position 
within  three  thousand  miles*  of  San 
Francisco.”  From  every  point  of  view, 
1  venture  to  think  that  it  is  unwise  to 
press  an  abstract  policy  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  upon  the  United  States  without 
any  explanation  of  what  is  implied.  A 
nation  whose  vital  interests  are  imper¬ 
illed  because  a  foreign  Power  owns  ter¬ 
ritory  at  a  distance  from  one  of  its 
ports  considerably  exceeding  that  of 
Brest  from  New  York,  must  indeed  be 
in  a  parlous  state.  To  the  peoples  of 
the  Old  World,  this  ”  inviolable  resolu¬ 
tion’*  seems  necessarily  preposterous. 
The  earth’s  surface  is  not  large  enough 
for  the  general  adoption  of  this  amaz¬ 
ing  programme,  and  the  United  States 
cannot  expect  immunity  from  the 
common  lot  of  all  other  Powers, f  ex¬ 
cept  on  terms  which  Captain  Mahan 
refrains  from  pointing  out.  According 
to  the  accepted  usage  of  nations,  a 
policy  of  this  description  demands  that 

*  Reduced  to  2,500  miles  in  a  subsequent 
article. 

•(■  We  are  at  the  present  moment  witnessing 
the  establishment  by  a  foreign  Power,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  a  treaty,  of  a  naval  station  within 
twenty  miles  of  one  of  our  greatest  trade 
routes. 


the  United  States  should  either  annex 
all  territory  falling  within  this  com¬ 
prehensive  zone,  or  should  assume  con¬ 
trol  of  the  foreign  relations  of  all  States 
owning  such  territory.  This  is  the 
only  logical  course,  and  if  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  adopt  it,  other 
Powers  will  have  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  Elsewhere  Captain  Mahan 
seems  to  deplore  the  “  actual  remote¬ 
ness  of  this  continent  from  the  life  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.”  No  more  strik¬ 
ing  illustration  of  that  “  remoteness” 
can  be  imagined  than  the  fact  that  an 
American  so  thoughtful  and  so  gifted 
should  have  borrowed  a  policy  from 
tbe  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
refreshing  to  turn  to  a  passage  where 
Captain  Mahan,  the  historian,  derides 
the  claim  of  Spain  ‘‘  to  exclude  all 
others”  from  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  praises  the  stout 
Elizabethan  seamen,  who  “  brilliantly” 
and  successfully  resisted  that  claim. 

Having  carefully  studied  these  im¬ 
portant  articles,  I  fail  to  trace  what 
are  the  precise  steps  which  it  behoves 
the  United  States  to  take.  Their 
readers  will  gather  that  expansion  of 
some  kind  is  necessary  ;  that  Great 
Britain  is,  in  some  unexplained  way, 
seeking  to  oppose  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  and  to  create  difficulties  in 
relation  to  the  trans-isthmian  canal ; 
that  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  in  grave 
peril,  and  that  the  existence  of  coal 
within  3,000  miles  of  San  Francisco 
would  be  a  national  danger.  This  is 
not  guidance  ;  a  forward  policy  needs 
to  be  defined.  I  cannot  help  fearing 
that  the  result  must  be  to  deepen  mis¬ 
conceptions  already  sadly  too  prevalent. 
We  know  that  Senator  Lodge  regards 
our  old  possessions  of  Bermuda  and  of 
Halifax,  whose  docks  are  freely  and 
frequently  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
United  States  warships,  in  the  light  of 
a  standing  menace.  He  will  here  find 
some  confirmation  of  his  peculiar  views. 
It  is  true  that  he  will  read  that  “  a  cor¬ 
dial  understanding”  with  Great  Britain 
“  is  one  of  the  first  of  our  external  in¬ 
terests  ;”  but  this  vitally  important 
proposition  remains  undeveloped.  It 
is  a  pious  opinion,  and  nothing  more.  • 

In  the  article  on  the  ‘‘  Possibilities 
of  an  Anglo-American  Reunion,”  as 
throughout  the  volume,  Captain  Mahan 
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speaks  in  kindly  terms  of  the  old  coun¬ 
try,  whose  wonderful  history  has  fired 
his  imagination  ;  but  he  holds  out  few 
hopes  of  a  better  mutual  understand¬ 
ing.  “  Formal  alliance”  between  the 
two  nations  is,  we  are  told,  “  out  of  the 
question,  but  a  cordial  recognition  of 
the  similarity  of  character  and  ideas 
will  give  birth  to  sympathy,  which  in 
turn  will  facilitate  a  co-operation  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both.”  This  does  not  lead  us 
far,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Captain 
Mahan’s  latest  volume  will  not  tend  to 
“  give  birth  to  sympathy”  in  the 
United  States  toward  their  “ancient 
mother.” 

The  remaining  articles  contain  much 
that  is  interesting,  and  there  are 
glimpses  of  the  clear  insight  which  we 
instinctively  associate  with  the  author’s 
writings. 

Reduced  to  its  barest  statement,  and  stripped 
of  all  deductions,  natural  or  forced,  the  Mon¬ 
roe  doctrine,  if  it  were  not  a  mere  political 
abstraction,  formulated  an  idea  to  which  in 
the  last  resort  effect  could  be  given  only 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  navy  ;  for 
the  gist  of  it,  the  kernel  of  the  truth,  was  that 
the  country  had  at  that  time  distant  interests 
on  the  land,  political  interests  of  a  high  order 
in  the  destiny  of  foreign  territory,  of  which  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  was  that  they 
could  be  assured  only  by  sea. 

Here  we  have  intelligible  principles 
set  forth  with  precision  ;  but  more  is 
needed.  Monroe  doctrine  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  a  President  of  the  United 
States  by  a  British  statesman  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  a  day  long  gone  by. 
There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  Spain 
might  seek  to  crush  the  nascent  Repub¬ 
lics  of  South  America,  and  the  wording 
of  President  Monroe’s  message  clearly 
defines  its  political  import.  If  in  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  the  time 
has  arrived  for  a  re-definition,  let  the 
new  policy  be  avowed  and  let  the  cor¬ 
responding  responsibilities  be  frankly 
accepted.  This  would  be  a  departure 
worthy  of  a  great  nation.  Artificial 
interpretations — “  mere  political  ab¬ 
stractions” — framed  to  suit  the  pas¬ 
sions  or  the  party  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  are  unworthy  and  exasperat¬ 
ing.  In  the  Venezuela  dispute  the 
United  States  lost,  as  Captain  Mahan 
admits,  and  rightly  lost  the  sympathy 
of  the  civilized  world.  Why  did  he 
not  fearlessly  expound  to  his  country- 
New  Sebies. — VoL.  LXVII.,  No.  4. 


men  the  cause  of  this  general  revul¬ 
sion  of  sentiment?  “It  is  probably 
safe  to  say,”  he  writes,  “  that  an  un¬ 
dertaking  like  that  of  Great  Britain  in 
Egypt,  if  attempted  in  this  hemisphere 
by  a  non-American  State,  would  not 
be  tolerated  by  us  if  able  to  prevent 
it.”  This  we  may  well  believe.  War 
is  too  frequently  begun  without  a 
righteous  cause  ;  but  the  right  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  such  a  case  can  be  purchased 
by  the  United  States  only  by  the  previ¬ 
ous  acceptance  of  certain  evident  moral 
obligations.  What  is  “  a  non- American 
State”  to  do,  if  it  is  insulted  and  if  its 
subjects  are  outraged  by  some  tempo¬ 
rary  dictator  masquerading  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  free  Republic?  The  United 
States  have  shown  no  desire  to  prevent 
South  American  Republics  from  cutting 
each  others’  throats.  How  can  they 
claim  to  interfere  if  a  European  Power 
is  driven  to  enforce  its  alienable  rights? 
Legitimate  grounds  for  such  interfer¬ 
ence  can  be  established  only  by  assum¬ 
ing  general  control  over  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  Southern  and  Central 
American  States.  Authority  cannot 
be  divorced  from  responsibility.  Mon¬ 
roe  doctrine  logically  applied  might 
prove  a  benefit  to  humanity  ;  it  is  now 
a  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  later  essays,  as  a  whole,  show  a 
greater  breadth  of  view  than  those  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  “  A 
nation,”  writes  Captain  Mahan  in 
March,  1897,  “  situated  as  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  is  in  India  and  Egypt  scarcely  can 
fail  to  appreciate  our  own  sensitiveness 
regarding  the  Central  American  isth¬ 
mus  and  the  Pacific.”  There  has 
been  no  failure  on  our  part  to  appre¬ 
ciate  this  natural  sensitiveness,  and  we 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  our  sym¬ 
pathy  with  American  sentiment  should 
be  recognized.  It  is  the  good  fortune 
of  the  United  States  that  their  “  ditfer- 
ences  have  been  mainly  with  Great 
Britain,  the  great  and  beneficent  colo¬ 
nizer,  a  State  between  which  and  our¬ 
selves  a  sympathy,  deeper  than  both 
parties  have  been  always  ready  to 
admit,  has  continued  to  exist,  because 
founded  upon  common  fundamental 
ideas  of  law  and  justice.”  Here  speaks 
the  philosophic  student  of  history. 

With  many  of  the  views  on  questions 
of  national  defence  expressed  in  this 
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volume  I  find  it  impossible  to  agree. 
“It  is  not  the  most  probable  of  dan¬ 
gers,”  we  learn,  “  but  the  most  for¬ 
midable  that  must  be  selected  in  meas¬ 
uring  the  degree  of  military  precau¬ 
tions”  which  a  nation  should  adopt. 
It  is,  however,  usually  impracticable  to 
make  provision  against  the  “  most  for¬ 
midable”  of  risks.  Great  Britain  can¬ 
not,  and  need  not,  prepare  to  withstand 
the  united  armaments  of  Europe. 
Captain  Mahan  even  considers,  with 
some  apparent  inconsistency,  that  our 
navy  cannot  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the 
three  “  most  formidable  of  its  possible 
opponents,”  because  the  assumed  con¬ 
ditions  “  lie  too  far  without  the  limits 
of  probability  to  affect  practical  action.” 

The  proposition  that  “  a  fleet  that 
can  bombard  can  still  more  easily 
blockade”  is  opposed  to  all  modern 
experience.  Blockades  in  days  of 
steam  are  excessively  difficult,  unless 
the  blockading  force  possesses  a  base 
within  a  moderate  distance.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  were  abundantly  illustrated 
during  the  Civil  War,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Southern  States  possessed  no 
sea-going  navy  able  to  impede  the  free 
action  of  the  Northern  squadrons.  The 
fleet  already  possessed  by  the  United 
States  would  amply  suffice  to  prevent 
even  the  pretence  of  a  blockade  of 
their  long  Atlantic  sea  board  by  any 
European  Power.  Sea-ports,  in  the 
present  day,  with  a  great  nation  at 
their  back,  cannot  be  seriously  injured 
by  naval  means,  and  bombardments  are 
senseless  operations  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  no  military  results  justifying  their 
barbarity.  Serious  injury  to  the  “  ex¬ 
posed  great  cities”  can  be  effected  only 
by  landing  large  numbers  of  men. 
What  Power  could  do  this  in  face  of 
the  enormous  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  United  States?  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  I  consider  that  the  im¬ 
mense  array  of  passive  defences  which 
Captain  Mahan  appears  to  recommend 
to  his  countrymen  is  largely  super¬ 
fluous.  Their  true  defence,  like  our 
own,  lies  upon  the  sea,*  and  they 
have  the  advantage — denied  to  us — 

*  In  Studies  on  Coast  Defence,  Captain  C.  P. 
(Goodrich,  United  States  Navy,  a  successor  of 
Captain  Mahan  in  the  presidentship  of  the 
War  College,  effectively  supports  this  view 
on  historical  grounds. 


of  not  being  hampered  by  evil  tra¬ 
ditions  created  by  theorists  in  years 
of  peace.  Whatever  may  be  the  scope 
of  action  of  a  “  flotilla”  of  torpedo- 
boats,  no  service  seems  less  suited  to  be¬ 
come  a  “  sphere  for  naval  volunteers.” 
The  effective  handling  of  torpedo- 
boats  in  war  demands,  in  a  special 
sense,  a  thorough  professional  training. 

“  Naval  volunteers,”  if  fair  gunners, 
might  be  turned  to  account  on  board  a 
modern  battleship.  In  a  torpedo  flotilla 
they  would  be  useless,  if  not  dangerous. 

The  article  entitled  “  A  Twentieth- 
Century  Outlook”  is  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  ;  but  Captain  Mahan’s  fears 
of  the  “  yellow  peril  ”  seem  capable  of 
alleviation.  “  Comparative  slowness  of 
evolution  may  be  predicated,”  he 
writes,  “  but  that  which  for  so  long  has 
kept  China  one,  amid  many  diversities, 
may  be  counted  upon  in  the  future  to 
ensure  a  substantial  unity  of  impulse 
which,  combined  with  its  mass,  will 
give  tremendous  import  to  any  move¬ 
ment  common  to  the  whole.”  Except 
as  a  geographical  expression, China  has 
never  been  really  “  one,”  and,  even  if  a 
national  movement  were  conceivable, 
the  material  means  necessary  to  give  it 
practical  effect  are  wholly  wanting. 
The  only  danger  that  can  be  said  to 
threaten  Western  civilization  is  from 
within  ;  but  in  the  United  States  there 
is  a  color  question,  which  may  involve 
serious  difficulty  in  the  future.  In  the 
masterly  analysis  of  the  “  Strategic  Fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea,”  Captain  Mahan  rises  to 
the  level  of  his  classic  works. 

To  every  one  who  has  at  heart  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people, 
and  who  has  earnestly  striven  to  under¬ 
stand  their  sentiments  and  their  aspira¬ 
tions,  there  have  in  recent  years  been 
many  causes  of  anxiety.  Our  press,  in 
its  usual  superior  manner,  is  wont  to 
lecture  the  United  States  in  common 
with  all  other  Powers  ;  but  of  animosity 
or  of  positive  dislike  there  were  no 
traces  during  the  period  of  tension 
produced  by  President  Cleveland’s  mes¬ 
sage.  The  person  who,  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  publicly  expressed  his  hope 
of  war  between  the  two  English-speak¬ 
ing  peoples  would  be  put  down  as  a 
lunatic.  We  have  unfortunately  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  that  in  America  other 
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views  too  widely  prevail.  It  is  unwise 
to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  all  that 
was  best  and  noblest  in  American  sen¬ 
timent  shared  our  horror  at  the  thought 
of  a  war  whose  only  result  would  be  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
liberty.  We  have  to  take  into  account 
all  that  is  not  noble  and — more  dan¬ 
gerous — all  that  is  uninstructed  in 
transatlantic  opinion.  The  average 
Englishman  knows  nothing  of  history, 
but  feels  a  sense  of  paternal  pride  m 
the  great  achievements  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  probably  has  prosper¬ 
ous  relations.  The  average  American, 
it  is  now  clear,  carries  with  him  into 
manhood  the  remembrance  of  the  trav¬ 
esties  of  history  on  which  he  was 
brought  up.  To  him  a  democracy 
more  advanced  and  more  free  than  his 
own  appears  in  the  light  of  an  oppres¬ 
sive  monarchy — that  of  George  the 
Third  caricatured.  Absurd  as  it  may 
seem,  there  were  large  numbers  of 
Americans  who  honestly  believed  that 
they  were  supporting  an  enlightened 
Republic — that  of  Venezuela  ! — against 
a  benighted  despotism.  It  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  Venezuela  is  a  Re¬ 
public  only  in  name,  and  that  they 
were  upholding  barbarism  against  civ¬ 
ilization — gross  corruption  against  pure 
overnment.  The  naive  surprise  and 
elight  of  the  “  boy  journalist”  who  re¬ 
cently  paid  us  a  visit  tells  a  tale. 
Nothing  was  as  his  school-books  had 
led  him  to  expect.  The  nation  which 
above  all  others  has  upheld  the  cause 
of  human  liberty  remains  unknown  to 
the  masses  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  this  ignorance  there  lurks  real 
danger.  The  isolation  of  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Mahan  complains  is  not  only  polit¬ 
ical  but  intellectual. 


The  best,  perhaps  the  only,  hope  of 
attaining  to  that  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  which  he  and  I  alike  earnestly  de¬ 
sire  lies  in  the  chance  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  may  some  day  find  itself 
united  in  the  prosecution  of  a  great 
common  object.  The  Armenian  ques¬ 
tion  might  have  brought  about  a  na¬ 
tional  rapprochement ;  the  question  of 
the  Far  East  may  yet  draw  the  two 
peoples  together.  For,  although  divid¬ 
ed  on  minor  matters  the  importance 
of  which  is  easily  exaggerated,  their 
essential  external  interests  are  more 
closely  intertwined  than  those  of  any 
two  other  Powers.  If  then  the  United 
States,  as  sooner  or  later  they  must, 
accept  the  obligations  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  great  nation,  I  believe 
that  the  movement  will  be  a  happy 
augury  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 
But  the  new  policy,  the  policy  of  “  look¬ 
ing  outward”  will  demand  radical 
administrative  changes,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  some  cherished  insular  ideas, 
and  the  modification  of  a  constitution 
eminently  unfitted  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  expansion  across  the  seas.  It 
is  not  a  question  only  of  a  navy,  of  coast 
fortifications,  of  preparations  for  war, 
but  of  leading  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  forego  their  habitual  concen¬ 
tration  upon  their  internal  affairs  and 
to  seek  to  play  a  worthy  part  in  mould¬ 
ing  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Thus 
arises  the  vital  need  of  statesmanlike 
guidance  and  of  fearless  speaxing,  and 
it  is  because  I  have  failed  to  find  such 
guidance  so  expressed  in  these  essays 
that  I  venture  to  criticise  the  master 
to  whose  brilliant  teaching  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  is  eternally  indebted. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


CHATS  WITH  WALT  WHITMAN. 

BY  GRACE  GILCHRIST. 


■  "  That  glorious  man  Whitman  will  one  day 
be  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  sons  of  earth, 
a  few  steps  below  Shakespeare  on  the  throne 
of  immortality.” — Wm.  Rossetti. 

Walt  Whitman,  whose  “  Leaves  of 
Grass”  evoked  such  a  storm  of  literary 
and  moral  condemnation  in  the  now 
happily  remote  and  Philistine  fifties 


and  sixties — in  two  great  countries, 
America  and  England — it  was  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer’s  privilege  often  to  see  and  to 
hear  converse  amid  a  knot  of  intimate 
friends,  during  a  period  of  two  years 
spent  in  the  quiet  Quaker  city  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  toward  the  close  of  the  Poet’s 
life. 
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Time  has  not  yet  passed  its  verdict 
on  this  athlete  of  Democracy.  A  hun¬ 
dred  years  scarcely  adds  one  name  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Immortals,  thus  his 
literary  reputation  may  safely  be  left 
for  “  the  amplitude  of  Time  to  ripen,” 
while  I  offer  my  little  appreciation 
from  the  human,  and  not  the  literary 

{)oint  of  view,  and  perhaps  to  have 
)een  so  remembered  is  what  this  great 
humanist  would  have  best  desired. 

For  those  readers  who  wish  for  a 
critical  and  literary  estimate  of  him 
there  are  many,  both  by  friend  and 
critic.  “  Walt  Whitman,”  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  friend  Mr.  John  Burroughs  ;  “  A 
Study  of  Walt  Whitman,”  by  the  late 
Mr.  Addington  Symonds  ;  Mr.  Have¬ 
lock  Ellis’s  paper  upon  him,  contained 
in  his  essays  entitled  the  “  New  Spirit,” 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  rather 
faint-hearted  one  in  his  book  of  “  Mem¬ 
ories  and  Portraits”  ;  and  the  still  older, 
and  more  exhaustive  study  of  him,  by 
his  warm  personal  friend  and  admirer 
— Mr.  Maurice  Bucke. 

Thus  relieved  of  all  literary  responsi¬ 
bility,  my  mind  travels  back  to  formal, 
prim,  Quaker  Philadelphia,  and  the 
long,  hot  dewless  evenings  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  summer,  to  a  street  planted  with 
long  rows  of  plane  trees,  “  one  of  those 
long  straight  streets,  running  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  long  enough 
to  present  that  always  pleasing  effect 
of  vista — converging  lines  that  stretch 
out  indefinitely.”  These  pleasing 
effects  being  further  enhanced  by  the 
clear,  cloudless  skies,  from  which  no 
canopy  of  smoke  ever  hovered  to 
blacken  buildings  or  trees. 

Walt  Whitman  lived  in  the  some¬ 
what  dreary  and  ugly  suburb  of  Cam¬ 
den,  New  Jersey,  across  the  Delaware 
river,  and  he  would  on  many  a  fine 
afternoon  cross  by  the  five  o’clock  ferry 
to  Philadelphia,  and  taking  the  car, 
reach  our  house  in  time  for  tea-supper. 
After  that  was  over,  we  would  all  take 
our  chairs  out,  American  fashion,  be¬ 
side  the  “  stoop,” — that  is,  on  to  the 
avement,  below  the  front  steps  of  the 
ouse.  The  poet  sat  in  our  midst,  in 
a  large  bamboo  rocking-chair,  and  we 
listened  as  he  talked,  on  many  subjects 
— human  and  literary.  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  was  at  this  time  fifty-eight,  but 
he  looked  seventy.  His  beard  and  hair 


were  snow-white,  his  complexion  a  fine 
color,  and  un wrinkled.  He  had  still, 
though  stricken  in  1873  by  paralysis,  a 
most  majestic  presence.  He  was  over 
six  feet,  Wt  he  walked  lame,  dragging 
the  left  leg,  and  leaning  heavily  on  a 
stick.  He  was  dressed  always  in  a  com¬ 
plete  suit  of  grey  clothes  with  a  large 
and  spotless  white  linen  collar,  his  fiow- 
ing  white  beard  filling  in  the  gap  at 
his  strong  sunburnt  throat.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  full-toned,  rather  high,  bari¬ 
tone  voice,  a  little  harsh  and  lacking 
in  the  finer  modulations  for  sustained 
recitation  ;  having  an  excellent  mem¬ 
ory,  he  declaimed  many  scenes  from 
Shakespeare,  poems  by  Tennyson,  and 
occasionally  his  own.  The  “  Mystic 
Trumpeter”  was  a  favorite  with  him, 
because  he  had  often  recited  to  his 
soldiers  in  the  hospitals  the  opening 
lines  beginning — 

“Hark!  some  wild  trumpeter.-  Some  strange 
musician, 

Hovering  unseen  in  air,  vibrates  capricious 
tunes  to-night. 

I  hear  thee,  trumpeter — listening,  alert,  I 
catch  thy  notes. 

Now  pouring,  whirling  like  a  tempest  round 
me. 

Now  low,  subdued— now  in  the  [distance 
lost.” 

About  the  house,  and  while  bathing 
and  dressing  before  breakfast,  he  might 
be  heard  singing  opening  bars  of  many 
songs — some  culled  from  operas,  some 
from  popular  street  airs  ;  perhaps  a  bar 
from  the  “  Star-Spangled  Banner.”  I 
never  remember  to  have  heard  him 
sing  a  song  completely  through,  only 
bars  and  snatches,  here  and  there — 
reminiscences  lingering  in  his  memory, 
from  his  opera  and  concert  going  days. 
He  said  of  his  turn  for  reciting,  that 
he  entered  into  it  more  from  the  side 
of  pure  physical  enjoyment  in  the  free 
exercise  of  his  lungs  than  from  mere 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  poem 
or  play  he  recited.  Perhaps  it  was 
thus  with  his  singing  :  he  had  no  pre¬ 
conceived  idea  of  rendering  any  set 
harmony  or  musical  motif — it  was 
rather,  with  him,  an  outburst  of  pure 
emotional  and  physical  abandon  to  the 
delight  of  living.  In  a  sense,  this 
was  an  element  in  his  personality — it 
was  a  very  grand  one,  magnetic,  and 
charged  with  the  great  elemental  forces, 
which  drew  in  great  and  small  natures 
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to  minister  to  his  omnivorous  human¬ 
ity.  Yet  those  not  under  the  spell  of 
his  large  personality  felt  him  to  be 
rather  like  a  great  mountain  basking 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  noonday  sun — 
they  longed,  in  looking  up,  for  the 
shade  of  the  valley  ;  all  was  too  defined, 
too  open  ;  they  feared  to  approach 
nearer — there  was  no  shelter  from  the 
fierce  rays  beating  on  the  rough  crags 
of  his  robust  individuality.  Mr.  Have¬ 
lock  Ellis  has  aptly  described  him  as  a 
huge  “  Titanic  Undine,”  for,  devoid 
of  all  religious  experiences,  he  was 
never  troubled  by  those  painful  search¬ 
ings  of  the  heart  for  moral  and  religious 
certainties  which  beset  more  sensitively 
poised  souls. 

His  talk  was  often  of  the  actors  and 
singers  of  his  prime,  of  the  books  from 
which  he  had  received  the  highest 
pleasure.  His  greatest  enjoyment  in 
music  was  derived  from  the  Italian 
operas,  from  those  of  Rossini,  Verdi, 
Donizetti."  Alboni  had  been  his  fa¬ 
vorite  prima-donna  ;  Jenny  Lind,  who 
came  to  New  York  in  her  prime,  he 
cared  little  for — her  singing,  sweet  and 
bird-like  as  it  was,  lacked  the  fire  or 
the  passion  to  move  him. 

The  authors  he  talked  most  of  were 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  George 
Sand,  and  Bulwer  Lytton  ;  Scott  he 
loved  even  better  than  Shakespeare. 
One  quaint  method  of  reading  which 
he  indulged  in  would  have  driven  the 
devout  book-lover  wild.  He  would 
tear  a  book  to  pieces — literally  shed  its 
leaves,  putting  the  loose  sheets  into 
the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat— that  he 
might  pursue  his  reading  in  less 
weighty  fashion  under  the  branches  of 
his  favorite  trees  at  Timber  Creek. 
Many  have  averred  that  they  never 
heard  him  laugh — he  laughed  rarely, 
but  when  he  did,  it  was  a  deep,  hearty 
melodious  laugh.  He  laughed  at  very 
simple  things — homely  jests,  and  epi¬ 
sodes  in  daily  life.  One  exceedingly 
simple  story  illustrative  of  this  he 
would  jokingly  relate,  to  emphasize  his 
own  love  of  notice. 

An  old  fellow  in  a  drunken  fit,  hav¬ 
ing  returned  home  and  thrown  himself 
down  on  his  bed,  is  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  several  people  in  his  room 
gossiping  about  their  affairs— where 
they  have  been,  and  whom  they  have 


seen.  The  old  fellow  raises  his  head, 
and  asks  :  “  Did  any  one  inquire  after 
me?”  On  joining  a  group  of  friends 
Walt  would  often  laughingly  ask  : 
‘  ‘  Did  any  one  inquire  after  me  ?”  And 
after  recounting  this  story,  laugh  in 
his  slow  leisurely  way,  with  a  twinkle 
of  amusement  in  his  blue  eyes,  their 
blueness  intensified  by  their  overhang¬ 
ing,  bushy,  snow-white  brows. 

He  was  quite  indifferent,  however, 
to  any  form  of  persiflage,  repartee, 
chaffing,  or  any  form  of  “  smart”  talk 
— remaining  always  perfectly  grave  and 
silent  amid  that  kind  of  by-play  ;  or, 
as  with  an  importunate  questioner, 
generally  withdrawing  himself  alto- 
ether  from  the  group  of  talkers,  and 
nally  leaving  the  room.  In  his  large, 
serene,  sane  personality  there  was  no 
room  for  trifling  or  the  display  of  “  in¬ 
tellectual  fireworks  with  him  existed 
no  arriere-pensee.  His  phraseology 
was  direct  and  simple,  free  from  all 
bookishness  or  studied  grace  of  expres¬ 
sion.  He  stuck  to  homely  Yankee 
idioms,  with  a  fair  percentage  of  slang. 

He  had  in  extreme  the  American 
trait  of  sympathy  and  of  deference  to 
the  young.  He  loved  very  voung  men, 
and  boys  and  girls,  and  if  there  was 
one  present  at  the  social  board,  or 
among  a  group  of  older  talkers,  he 
never  rested  till  he  had  drawn  such  a 
one  into  the  conversation  ;  while  some 
animated  discussion  was  in  full  swing, 
he  would  turn  to  the  callow  listener 

with  the  query,  ”  And  what  does  G - 

say  ?  ”  though  probably  the  opinion 
thus  solicited  was  not  of  the  smallest 
importance  to  any  rational  being  pres¬ 
ent.  If  any  quaint  character  whom  he 
encountered  in  his  jaunts  on  car  or 
ferry  struck  him  as  an  oddity,  he 
would  say  that  he  or  she  was  quite 
“  Dickensee.” 

Dickens,  however,  was  with  him  not 
such  a  favorite  novelist  as  Scott,  or 
Bulwer  Lytton.  George  Sand’s  hero¬ 
ines  he  preferred  to  Shakespeare’s.  He 
dwelt  much  upon  ‘‘  Consuelo,”  the 
most  beautiful  of  George  Sand’s  novels. 
One  scene  he  once  laughingly  enacted. 
It  was  that  in  which  old  Porpora,  the 
musician,  is  trying  to  teach  his  frivo¬ 
lous  fine  lady  pupils  to  declaim  their 
songs  with  intelligence.  Among  them 
is  Consuelo,  Porpora’s  one  earnest  pupil. 
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Porpora  saye,  “  There  is  one  among 
you  who  sings  well.”  “  Is  it  I  ?”  ex¬ 
claim  half  a  dozen — and  as  the  old  man 
rises  they  push  him  down.  (Here 
Walt  would  rise  and  imitate  them.) 

“  How  often,”  said  Walt,  “  have  I 
dwelt  upon  that  passage  ?”  Some  one 
here  asked  him  if  George  Sand’s  hero¬ 
ines  did  not  equal  Shakespeare’s.  He 
answered  :  “  I  don’t  know  why,  but 
Shakespeare’s  heroines  give  me  very 
little  satisfaction.  I  think  it  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  women  never 
actually  acted  in  Shakespeare’s  time  ; 
boys  were  dressed  up,  and  I  think  that 
Shakespeare  must  have  had  these  boys 
in  his  mind.  I  always  compare  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  to  large,  rich,  splendid 
tapestry — like  Raphael’s  historical  car¬ 
toons,  where  everything  is  broad  and 
colossal.  Royal  kings  and  queens  did 
not  really  talk  like  that,  but  ought  to 
if  they  did  not ;  it  is  redeemed  in  that 
way.  Now  you  can’t  say  that  of  nature 
— a  tree  is  what  it  is,  and  you  can’t 
make  it  out  better  than  it  is.” 

Asked  if  he  did  not  admire  Rosalind, 
Portia,  and  other,  favorite  heroines — 

“  No,  I  think  Consuelo  far  superior 
to  any  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines.” 
He  added  that  he  relied  upon  transla¬ 
tions,  for  he  could  not  read  French 
with  any  enjoyment. 

Did  he  think  the  worse  of  George 
Sand  for  the  latitude  she  took  in  the 
relation  of  marriage  ? 

“  No,”  he  replied  unhesitatingly, 
“  the  finest  teacners  in  life,  the  most 
artistic,  are  the  darkest ;  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  artist  to  see  everything — to 
go  to  the  depths  of  life.  I  don’t  regret 
anything  about  George  Sand  ;  her  very 
frailties  were  the  result  of  her  good  qual¬ 
ities.  She  was  impatient  of  the  goody- 
good  ;  she  wanted  something  freer.” 

Yet  another  favorite  chapter  of  his 
in  “  Consuelo”  was  the  one  where 
Haydn  and  Consuelo,  having  set  forth 
on  their  travels,  she  disguised  as  a  boy, 
come  to  tbe  canon’s  garden  by  moon¬ 
light,  and  there,  beneath  his  window 
among  the  fiowers  and  the  cool  dew, 
pour  forth  sweet  music — Consuelo  sing¬ 
ing  in  her  rich  pure  contralto  voice, 
and  Haydn  skilfully  accompanying  her 
with  his  violin.  They  are  both  tired 
and  belated  ;  it  is  with  them  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  no  song,  no  supper.  They 
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hope  by  the  former  to  touch  the  heart 
of  the  canon,  and  in  this  they  succeed, 
for  he  invites  them  in,  giving  them 
supper  and  a  night’s  lodging. 

One  evening  in  October,  one  of  those 
lovely,  warm,  still  evenings  of  the 
American  fall,  the  conversation  turned 
on  beauty.  Walt  doubted  if  extreme 
beauty  was  well  for  a  woman. 

“  But,”  queried  one,  “  how  could 
the  Greeks  have  got  on  without  it  ?” 

“  Now  arises  the  almost  terrific 
question,”  answered  Walt :  “  is  there 
not  something  artificial  and  fictitious 
in  what  we  call  beauty  ?  Should  we 
appreciate  the  severe  beauty  of  the 
Greeks?  The  wholesome  outdoor  life 
of  the  Greeks  begets  something  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours,  which  is  the  result 
of  books,  picture  galleries,  and  bred  in 
the  drawing-room.”  The  grace  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo  is  here  instanced. 
Another  talker  (a  woman)  suggests 
that  her  face  lacks  intellect.  Wait  re¬ 
joined  energetically,  “  So  much  the 
better.  Intellect  is  a  fiend.  It  is  a 
curse  that  all  our  American  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  so  much.  There’s  a 
boy  I  take  a  great  interest  in  ;  he  is 
sent  to  a  school  in  Camden,  his  people 
want  him  to  be  taught  shorthand,  and 
three  languages’;  why,  it’s  like  putting 
jewels  on  a  person  before  he  has  got 
shoes.  The  boy  is  sharp  enough  of 
wit.  I  suggested  that  he  should  study 
literature,  and  soon.  But  no,  this 
learning  is  helpful. 

”  Education,  what  is  meant  by  the 
grammar,  I  think  the  study  of  that 
fatuous— filling  growing  boys  with  a 
lot  of  dead  matter,  perfectly  useless. 
For  my  part  when  I  meet  any  one  of 
erudition  I  want  to  get  away,  it  terri¬ 
fies  me.  Among  the  young  boys  and 
girls  there  is  a  tendency  to  dyspepsia, 
to  wear  glasses,  and  look  interesting. 

“  They  don’t  know  how  to  handle  a 
gun,  or  ride,  or  run. 

“  I  would  have  a  boy  taught  cipher¬ 
ing,  reading,  writing,  and  give  him 
plenty  of  literature.  I  would  be  very 
particular  about  the  company  he  should 
associate  with  ;  he  should  be  athletic, 
and  learn  to  express  himself.” 

‘‘  Was  Consuelo  too  intellectual?”  ‘ 

“  Why,  no,  she  was  bred  in  a  rich 
and  sunny  land,  and  she  cultivated  the 
fine  voice  she  had.” 
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Did  he  like  Boston  ? 

“Not  very  much.” 

“  You  don’t  like  its  people  ?” 

Here  his  friend  noted  that  he  never 
forgot  the  poet’s  sweet  and  human 
smile,  as  he  said— 

“  People  are  much  the  same  every¬ 
where  but  he  added,  “  there  is  not 
enough  abandon  about  the  Bostonians.” 

Did  he  not  think  Shakespeare  must 
have  been  a  very  jolly  fellow  to  know  ? 

“  I  think  so,”  said  Walt.  “  I  think 
one  can  see  and  understand  him  with¬ 
out  knowing  all  about  the  little  facts 
of  his  life.  There  are  a  great  many 
fellows  here  who  would  like  to  be 
Shakespeare  scholars.  I  remember  an 
old  general,  a  very  noble  old  fellow. 
He  had  a  belief  that  Shakespeare’s  son¬ 
nets  were  theological  discussions,  lie 
gave  mo  his  book,  very  dull  1  remem¬ 
ber.  I  think  I  shall  give  Mr.  T.  a 
copy  of  it. 

“  Have  you  seen  Tennyson’s  new 
poem,  ‘Harold’?  Tennyson’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  old  subjects  is  like  beau¬ 
tifully  wrought  china,  nothing  more.” 

Upon  another)  occasion,  my  brother 
— with  whom  most  of  the  conversations 
here  cited  were  held,  and  by  whose  care 
in  transcribing  them  and  kind  permis¬ 
sion  I  am  now  enabled  to  put  them  to 
their  present  use — visited  Walt  at  his 
brother  George  Whitman’s  house  at 
Camden. 

Walt  was  led  to  describe  some  of  the 
beginnings  of  his  older  friendships — of 
his  meeting  with  John  Burroughs,  the 
American  naturalist. 

“  I  have  known  him  about  fourteen 
years  ;  his  health  failed  before  he  went 
into  the  army,  and  he  went  in  to  be 
either  killed  or  cured.  I  fell  in  with 
him  there.  He  is  just  the  same  as  when 
I  first  saw  him,  always  the  same.  Not, 
like  some  of  my  friends,  very  thick  at 
first,  then  falling  off.” 

Professor  Dowden  was  an  English 
admirer  whose  letters  Walt  greatly 
prized.  One  passage  in  one  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dowden’s  essays  especially  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him. 

“  I  was  much  moved— unspeakably 
so,  by  that  quotation  Dowden  gives 
from  Hugo — ‘  Fine  genius  is  like  a 
promontory  stretching  out  into  the 
infinite.’  ” 

Late  in  the  same  year  (1876)  his 


friend  again  visited  Walt  at  Camden. 
He  found  him  musing  alone  in  a  twi¬ 
light  of  a  December  afternoon. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  few  evenings  in 
which  we  have  twilight.” 

The  talk  turned  on  poets. 

“  The  poetry  that  appears  in  the 
various  magazines,  with  its  cheap  sen¬ 
timent,  is  like  small  change — a  certain 
amount  of  it  is  wanted.  How  good  is 
that  article  in  the  January  number  of 
Appleton's  Journal  on  Heine  !  I  have 
read  it  twice.  1  should  almost  call  it 
Shakespearian  in  its  deep  I’eflective- 
ness.  He  is  not  at  all  blinded  or  led 
away  by  his  subject— such  a  true  por¬ 
trayal  of  Heine.” 

“  What  an  unhappy  nature  Heine’s 
was  !”  rejoined  his  friend. 

“  Well — no,  1  should  hardly  say  that. 
He  bore  his  sufferings — bore  up  through 
it  all  ;  there  was  something  bouyant 
and  cheerful  in  him.  Poor  fellow  !  I 
often  think  of  him  lying  on  that  couch, 
so  patient  through  it  all.  ...  1  sup¬ 

pose  it  is  impossible  in  a  translation  to 
get  a  notion  of  his  power  of  language, 
and  dashing  brilliant  wit.” 

Of  Hugo,  Walt  Whitman  remarked — 

“  I  can’t  swallow  his  exaggeration 
and  bombast.  There  are  some  who  de¬ 
fend  all  that,  but  1  can’t  stomach  it. 
I  have  tried  to,  because  there  is  so 
much  that  I  like  about  him,  sympa¬ 
thetic  withal.  I  think  ‘  Les  Misera- 
bles’  about  the  best  thing  he  has 
written.  Jean  Valjean  is  fine,  also 
Cosette. 

“  I  like  his  ‘  La  Legende  des  Siecles  ’ 
best.  I  have  heard  it  read  aloud  and 
translated  at  the  same  time,  by  an  old 
Frenchman.  I  know  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  personal  magnetism.  All  that 
I  know  about  ships  and  whalers  has 
been  picked  up  through  the  medium 
of  close  personal  narration.  1  remem¬ 
ber  how  gratified  I  was  when  in  the 
presence  of  whalers  or  fishermen  my 
poems  were  read  descriptive  of  these 
events,  and  when  the  fishermen  or 
whalemen  were  moved  and  excited,  I 
felt  it  a  triumph.” 

He  reverts  to  Bostonians  and  their 
ways.  *• 

“  They  are  supercilious  to  everybody  ; 
there  is  Emerson,  the  only  sweet  one 
among  them,  and  he  has  been  spoilt  by 
them.” 
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“  Yes,  it  is  a  stultifying  atmosphere 
for  him.” 

”  That  is  just  what  I  should  say. 
There  are  certain  recognized  parlor 
laws  of  propriety  which  we  allow.  But 
to  carry  their  notions  of  drawing-room 
rieties  into  poetry  is  too  absurd.” 
ould  he  like  to  go  to  California? 

‘‘No,  if  the  world  were  before  me, 
instead  of  behind  me — I  might ;  but 
it  is  not  by  going  to  fresh  countries  that 
you  see  new  things  and  faces  and  fresh 
experiences  of  people,  it's  the  same  old 
round,  all  the  world  over.  Literature 
can’t  express  every  thing.  There  is  an  ef¬ 
fervescence — an  atmosphere  that  can’t 
be  caught.  Literature,  with  all  its 

roud  haughtiness,  must  come  down. 

have  often  tiied  to  write  what  I  have 
said.” 

To  all  forms  of  personal  criticism 
Walt  Whitman  was  adverse,  and  leaned 
ever  on  the  side  of  charity  and  of  toler¬ 
ance. 

It  was  a  point  very  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  him,  that  all  the  mock  gen¬ 
tility  and  homage  of  society  detracted 
from  the  true  dignity  and  freedom  of 
the  individual,  and  I  never  heard  him 
employ  the  term  “  lady”  or  ‘‘  gentle¬ 
man”  to  any  one.  He  was  fond  of 
children,  retailing  their  quaint  ways  in 
many  an  amusing  anecdote. 

‘‘  I  have  quite  a  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  amongst  the  gamins  in  Camden. 
I  was  walking  there  the  other  day  when 
a  little  boy,  whom  I  suppose  I  had 
spoken  to  and  taken  some  notice  of, 
said  to  his  father,  ‘  There  goes  a  good 
man.’  I  turned  round  and  said, 
‘  Don’t  you  be  so  sure  of  that,’ — the 
child  looked  quite  abashed.” 

Perhaps  the  child  was  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  poet  guessed,  if  human¬ 
ity  at  large  is  destined  to  gain  moral 
health  and  strength  from  his  poems, 
just  as  the  wouuded  soldiers  of  the 
Secession  War  revived  in  his  invigo¬ 
rating  presence,  so  full  of  ‘‘  the  august 
beauty  of  the  strong.” 

Of  the  ordinary  forms  of  social 
amusements  Walt  Whitman  fought 
very  shy.  Strawberry  teas,  of  which 
the  Americans  are  very  fond,  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘‘  very  stupid  things  ‘‘  I 
don’t  care,”  he  said,  ‘‘  about  that  kind 
of  thing  at  all.  I  like  being  with 
those  I  love,  I  never  get  tired  of  that.” 


On  physical  perfection  and  the  sys¬ 
tematic  cultivation  of  the  body  he  laid 
great  stress — as  much  so  as  in  his 
poems.  When  asked  if  he  had  culti¬ 
vated  his  body  as  much  when  he  was  a 
boy  as  in  middle  life,,  he  answered— 

‘‘  More  so,  oh  !  1  used  to  be  more 
proud  when  I  went  to  the  bath  and 
some  one  would  say  that  I  was  the  fin¬ 
est-shaped  youngster  in  the  bath,  than 
I  have  been  of  all  my  literary  admira¬ 
tion  since.” 

A  favorite  summer  haunt  of_  the 
poet’s  was  a  farm  in  New  Jersey  named 
Timber  Ci’eek.  Here  he  led  a  perfectly 
al  fresco  life,  and  was  more  completely 
in  his  element  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  He  distinguished  the 
note  of  every  bird,  and  noted  any  rarer 
warbler  which  chanced  to  build  his 
nest  at  the  White  Horse,  a  lovely  spot 
near  Timber  Creek.  In  the  Spring  of 
the  year  of  which  I  write  he  stayed  at 
Timber  Creek,  and  dilated  on  these 
pleasures  : — 

‘‘  The  birds  at  the  White  Horse — 
oh  !  how  beautiful  they  are  now.  They 
have  burst  upon  me  all  at  once.  I  am 
studying  them  anew,  and  there  is  one 
little  bird  that  lurks  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  sings  by  himself.  Then 
all  the  birds  strike  in  together.  I  can’t 
find  his  nest ;  the  boys,  who  have  all  a 
farmer’s  lore,  have  described  him  to 
me,  but  I  am  not  satisfied.” 

'  ‘‘  Was  your  favorite  buzzard  among 
them  ?” 

‘‘  Yes.” 

He  liked  reading  critiques  on  him¬ 
self.  In  one  of  these  chats  by  the 
creek,  his  friend  asked  him  how  he 
liked  one  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  that  year 
(1877). 

“  I  liked  it,”  said  Walt ;  “  I  was’a 
good  deal  tickled  by  the  title  (‘  Walt 
Whitman  the  Poet  of  Joy’) — the  dash¬ 
ing  off  kind.  I  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that- 1  wrote  to  the  office  of  the  Gen¬ 
tleman's  Magazine,  for  Clive’s  address, 
sending  a  portrait  of  myself,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  answer.”  [The  real  name  of 
the  author  of  this  appreciative  article 
was  Arthur  O’Shaughnessy.] 

‘‘  I  sometimes  wonder,”  he  mused, 
‘‘  that  I  am  not  more  ostracized  than 
1  am  on  account  of  my  free  opinions.” 

‘‘  Yes,”  replied  his  friend,  ‘‘  we  are 
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almost  completely  so.’*  In  Philadel-  “  At  one  time,”  he  said,  ”  nothing 
phia  the  question  is— what  church  do  was  so  exhilarating  to  me,  not  even 
you  go  to  ?”  books  or  picture  galleries,  as  a  walk 

“Good,  you  don’t  know  what  you  down  Broadway.  There  was  something 
escape  by  it.  It  is  well  to  go  to  church  so  stirring  in  the  scene — the  brillian- 
sometimes  to  see  what  people  are  like,  oy,  the  contact  with  crowds  of  new 
For  my  part,  I  am  so  out  of  these  faces.  The  gaily  dressed  people,  the 
things,  that  I  am  quite  surprised  when  crowds  of  foreigners  in  Spring.  Then 
1  go,  to  find  myself  living  in  such  a  the  fine  vista  of  buildings,  some  four 
*  different  world.  The  people  round  and  five  stories  high.  In  July  I  used  to 

here  have  been  warned  by  the  school  seek  the  sea  ;  the  debris  and  the  atmos- 
director  of  my  poems,  and  that  I  am  phere  in  parts  of  the  City  became  un- 
an  improper  person,  and  bad  character  pleasant  to  me.  The  sea  is  so  soothing, 
for  the  young  men  and  maidens  to  so  sympathetic.  Oh  !  I  used  to  spend 
associate  with.  The  time  of  my  boy-  hours  by  the  sea.” 
hood  was  a  very  restless  and  unhappy  Did  he  like  companionship  in  walk- 
one  ;  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.”  ing? 

Still  under  the  trees  at  Timber  Creek,  He  laughingly  quoted  Emerson — the 
the  following  conversation,  half  ear-  sun  seems  to  look  down,  and  say, 
nest,  half  jest,  took  place  between  “  Why  so  hot,  my  little  man  ?” 

Walt  W'hitman  and  his  young  English  He  contrasted  him  didactically  with 
friend.  George  Sand. 

“  I  think,”  said  Walt,  “  I  shall  have  “  Emerson  has  not  George  Sand’s 
to  leave  these  parts.  Do  you  have  that  art  of  preaching  without  appearing  to 
old  expression  of  having  your  nose  put  be  sermonizing,  which  is  the  art  of 
out  of  joint  when  a  new  lover  comes  ?  arts.  One  does  not  like  to  bo  told  one 
I  used  to  be  a  great  King  Pin  down  must  not  laugh  or  smile.  .  .  .  Emer- 
here  ;  I  daresay  you  have  noticed  some-  son  conforms  in  small  conventional 
thing  of  the  same  sort  yourself  ?”  things  ;  he  says  himself  that,  as  he 

“  No,  indeed,  I  have  not ;  I  think  does  not  give  up  in  all  the  large  impor- 
you  are  laboring  under  an  hallucination,  tant  things  in  life,  he  can  afford  to  in 
1  hope  you  will  stick  down  here  a  good  the  small  affairs  of  life.” 
time,  and  not  take  any  kinks  into  your  He  described  Carlyle  as  “  kinky” — 
head.”  a  word  he  often  made  use  of,  meaning 

“  W’ell,  it  does  me  good  to  hear  any-  crotchety, 
thing  like  that ;  when  a  wise  man  sees  “  Carlyle  has  terrible  deficiencies  and 
anything  that  other  people  can’t,  the  gaps  ;  he  is  not  amorous  like  the 
people  call  it  a  kink.”  Greeks.” 

He  once  more  reverted  to  Shake-  Of  the  late  Mr.  Addington  Symonds, 
speare —  Walt  spoke  with  very  warm  regard,  and 

“  It  is  not  dwelt  upon,  but  what  a  of  his  literary  admiration  he  was  justly 
great  deal  of  superfluous  matter  there  proud. 

is  in  Shakespeare — a  great  deal  might  “  What  Mr.  Symonds  admires  in  my 
be  left  out.  Unlike  the  Greeks,  they  books  is  the  comradeship  ;  he  says  that 
would  not  have  anything  in  but  what  he  had  often  felt  it,  and  wanted  to  ex- 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  is  press  it,  but  dared  not !  He  thinks 
why  the  moderns  are  so  inferior  in  art.  that  the  Englishman  has  it  in  him,  but 
We  want  pretty  verbiage,  part  of  a  puts  on  gruffness,  and  is  ashamed  to 
poem  or  a  picture,  without  rehrence  to  show  it.” 

the  whole.”  Mr.  Symonds  generously  acknowl- 

“  I  don’t  see  that  it  is  any  use  try-  edges  his  debt  to  Walt  Whitman  in  his 
ing  to  refine  Shakespeare  into  Greek —  last  book,  which  appeared  after  his 
he  is  essentially  Gothic.”  death. 

“  Yes,  you  have  hit  it— hit  the  bull’s  “  I  came  across  a  saying  bv  Bacon, 
eye  ;  Shakespeare  is  distinctly  Gothic.”  that  bad-tempered  and  ill-natured 
Sometimes  Walt  Whitman  described  people  are  the  vermin  of  humanity, 
his  more  stirring  life  in  New  York  in  but,”  he  added  indulgently,  “  you 
his  prime  : —  can’t  say  what  these  things  are — how 
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much  of  it  is  not  stomachic.  Litera¬ 
ture,  with  all  its  uses,  has  had  per¬ 
nicious  influences.  It  has  marred  that 
story-telling  faculty — the  memory.  I 
have  known  laborers  who  have  recited 
poems  to  me  with  wonderful  clearness. 
My  dear  mother  possessed  the  story¬ 
telling  faculty  ;  whenever  she  had  been 
anywhere  she  could  describe  it,  tell  me 
all  about  it. 

If  I  had  to  choose,  were  I  looking 
about  for  a  profession,  I  should  choose 
that  of  a  doctor.  Yes  ;  widely  oppo¬ 
site  as  science  and  the  emotional  ele¬ 
ment  are,  they  might  be  joined  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  there  would 
be  great  opportunities  for  developing 
them.  Nowhere  is  there  such  call  for 
them.” 

“  Doctors  seem  rather  to  hold  back 
from  that.” 

“  Ob,  a  doctor  should  be  a  superb 
fellow.  He  does  not  approach  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  what  he  should  be.” 

Once  his  friend  asked  him  if  he 
would  really  care  to  visit  England,  or 
if  the  atmosphere,  physically  and 
morally,  might  not  prove  oppres¬ 
sive. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  answered;  “you 
don’t  know  me.  No,  I  should  bo  glad 
to  get  away  ;  I  could  spend  the  rest  of 
my  time  in  England,  though  it  does 
not  do  to  say  so  to  Americans.” 

“  You  would  miss  the  democratic 
atmosphere  ?” 

“  Oh  !  I  should  have  my  friends 
there,  as  I  have  here.” 

“  Yes  ;  I  don’t  see  why  one  can’t  be 
as  democratic  in  England  as  in  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

“  More  so,  I  think.” 

In  the  summer  of  1877  Walt  read 
some  of  his  poems  to  the  students  of 
Swarthmore  College. 

Afterward  he  said  of  this  occasion — 

“  They  did  not  see  what  I  was  driv¬ 
ing  at — it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should.  After  it  was  over,  the 
boys  took  me  round  to  have  some  re¬ 
freshments  that  I  liked.  I  felt  a  good 
deal  flattered.  .  .  .” 

Walt  Whitman  was  not  a  full  or 
copious  letter-writer  ;  his  letters  were, 
in  the  main,  more  like  telegraphic  des¬ 
patches  than  letters,  the  postcard  being 
his  favorite  mode  of  written  communi¬ 
cation  ;  but  I  give  these  one  or  two 


letters  addressed  to  his  friend  because 
they  serve  to  picture  the  mode  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  his  daily  life. 

The  letters  were  written  in  the  sum- 
mer  of  1877  and  the  winter  of  1878. 
The  first  two  are  written  from  Camden, 
after  his  return  from  Timber  Creek  ; 
the  last  from  his  friend’s  house  in 
Philadelphia,  when  that  friend  was 
staying  away  from  home  : — 

“431,  Stevens  Street,  Camden, 

“  Sunday  morn,  July  22ft(i  (1877). 

“  Dear  Herb, — Here  I  am,  at  my  room 
and  haunts  in  Camden,  so  different  from  the 
Creek,  and  bathing  and  exercising  in  the  open 
air,  yet  I  keep  myself  busy,  at  one  thing  and 
another.  I  am  feeling  pretty  well  so  far  (Yet 
I  attribute  my  feeling  pretty  well  now  to  my 
visit  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  to  the  Creek 
and  farm,  and  being  with  my  dear  friends 

the  S - ’s).  We  had  a  nice  healthy  ride  up 

from  Kirkwood,  Mrs.  S.  and  I,  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I  enjoyed  it  much.  I  am  glad  I 
came  up  that  way,  instead  of  the  railway.  I 
went  over  to  your  Mother’s  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  about  5J  and  stayed  till  8.  Nolliing 
especially  new  with  them.  Mother  and  Bee 
and  Giddy  are  all  well  and  in  good  spirits. 
We  had  a  good  tea,  I  punished  a  fearful 
quantity  of  good  oatmeal,  and  mush  and 
stewed  blackberries — then  we  sat  and  talked 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  cool  of  the  even¬ 
ing  on  the  front  stoop.  Then  a  delightful 
jaunt  home  to  Camden,  a  most  lovely  evening 
(the  moon  and  Jupiter  in  conjunction,  and  I 
‘  speering  ’  them  all  the  way  home  especially 
on  the  river.' 

“  I  am  particularly  busy  at  some  writing, 
feel  most  first  rate  for  me,  today.  Herb  you 
will  see  by  the  enclosed  that  Bucke  is  in  Cam¬ 
den  (or  en  route  thither).  W rite  to  me, 

“  Your  old  Walt. 

“  I  have  written  to-day  to  Mrs.  Stafford.” 
To  the  same — 

“  1929,  North  22nd  Street, 
Saturday,  6  p.m. 

“  Dear  Herbert, — 1  will  just  write  a  line 
to  put  in  your  mother’s  letter.  lam  well  as 
usual.  We  have  had  three  awful  hot  days 
and  nights  (but  I  have  stood  ’em  capitally)  up 
to  last  evening  when  it  rained  hard  and 
though  w’arm  enough  again  yet  it  is  now 
quite  tolerable.  I  have  been  here  24  hours 
(go  back  to  Camden  this  evening).  Your 
mother  and  Bee  and  Giddy  are  very  well.  I 
am  writing  this  up  in  the  bow  window  room 
—it  is  jolly  up  here — I  slept  like  a  top  last 
night.  We  all  sat  in  the  big  room  in  the 
dark,  till  10  (had  to  put  down  the  windows  it 
was  so  coolish  and  windy), 

“  Herb,  your  Creek  picture  looks  steadily 
good.  Don’t  give  out  the  more  you  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  and  examine  it— seems  to  me 
indeed  a  true  bit  of  Nature. 

“  I  miss  the  Creek  and  Spring — miss  my 
dear  friends  at  the  house.  Shall  w'tite  to 
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Mrs.  S.  probably  same  mail  with  this — rec’d 
your  letter— and  thank  you  for  it,  as  I  close 
it  is  6  o’clock  a  real  fine  evening. 

“  Love  to  you  from 

Your  old  Walt.” 

“  Six  o’clock,  and  a  real  6ne  even¬ 
ing”— thus  do  we  take  our  last  look  at 
Walt  Whitman,  leaving  him  in  the 
mellow  glow  of  his  life’s  evening.  Pen¬ 
cilled  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  favorite  book 
were  those  beautiful  lines  Michael 
Angelo  addressed  to  Dante— 


“  Gladly  would  I  to  be  such  as  he 

With  his  exile  and  all  his  persecutions  aud 
his  anguish 

Forego  the  happiest  fortunes  of  mankind.” 

Might  these  lines  not  serve  this  free, 
strong  poet  for  his  own  epitaph  ?  He 
rests  three  miles  from  Camden.  His 
’monument  a  huge  stone  banked 
against  a  hill,  a  design  he  himself 
chose  from  Blake’s  tine  engraving  of 
Death’s  Door. — Temple  Bar. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

BY  LUCY  HARLEY. 

When  the  rose  is  first  a- blushing 
We  may  take  our  sweetest  fill. 

And  the  face  we  love  is  fairest 
When  its  youth  abideth  still. 

While  our  hearts  are  strong  and  joyous 
We  can  labor  unopprest, 

When  the  cause  we  hold  is  newest 
We  can  battle  for  it  best. 

But — and  if  the  rose  be  drooping 
Shall  we  fling  it  by  with  scorn  ? 

And  the  face  we  loved  when  blooming. 

Shall  its  age  be  left  forlorn  ? 

If  we  find  such  thing  as  sorrow 
Shall  our  hearts  be  all  unstrung  ? 

When  the  first  sweet  burst  is  over. 

Shall  we  leave  the  song  unsung  ? 

Let  not  failure  disenchant  thee, 

Work  when  hope’s  first  flush  is  past ; 

If  the  thing  be  worth  the  doing. 

Do  it  to  the  very  last. 

And  each  joy  that  cometh  to  thee, 

Keep  it  safely  by  thy  side  ; 

It  shall  be  a  sweet  remembrance 
When  none  other  joys  betide. 

— Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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A  HAMPSHIRE  COMMON. 

BY  G.  A.  B.  DEWAR. 


One  of  the  delicious  little  tributaries 
of  that  queen  of  the  “  chalk  streams,” 
the  Test,  flowed  at  one  time  through 
the  peaceful  valley  that  lay  spread  out 
beneath  my  wooded  Hampshire  home  ; 
a  valley  sprinkled  with  small  red  brick 
farms  and  thatched  cottages,  with 
roofs  sometimes  reaching  right  down 
to  the  lush  vegetation  of  the  rich  water 
meadows.  Thus  in  a  way  I  might  al¬ 
most  call  myself  a  Test-bred  man.  But 
the  stream  has  ceased  to  flow  regularly 

so  high  up  the  valley  as  H - ,  and 

only  now  and  then  at  considerable  in¬ 
tervals  is  there  water  in  the  meadows 
beneath  the  steep  “  hanging”  of  oak 
and  underwood,  while  it  must  be  fully 
ten  years,  if  not  more,  since  a  trout 
ventured  so  far  up.  My  trout  fishing 
has  therefore  been  mostly  in  other 
streams  and  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  never  thought  to  lessen  in  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  beautiful  Derbyshire  Wye 
and  to  the  dainty  and  sedate  little  wa¬ 
ters  of  Hertfordshire,  but  fear  that  a 
few  days — crowded  days  of  glorious 
life  indeed — on  the  Bransbury  Com¬ 
mon  waters  by  Longparish  have  tended 
to  have  that  effect. 

Neither  the  angler  nor  the  gunner, 
in  the  course  of  his  sporting  expedi¬ 
tions,  can  often,  in  this  country,  come 
upon  a  spot  richer  in  bird,  flower,  and 
insect  life  than  Bransbury.  It  is  a 
wild  and  marshy  tract  of  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  lying  in  the  midst  of  a 
delightfully  wooded,  water-meadowed, 
and  very  smiling  district  of  Northwest 
Hampshire.  Hard  by,  at  well-named 
Longparish,  lived  the  worthy  old  Col¬ 
onel  Hawker,  whose  books  and  whose 
quaint  diary  are  still  affectionately  read. 
After  having  honorably  and  ably  served 
his  country  in  the  great  Napoleonic 
wars  he  settled  down  to  the  life  of  a 
good  old  country  gentleman,  but  found 
plenty  of  time  for  both  music  and  lit¬ 
erature.  Here  he  angled  and  shot  year 
in  and  year  out  for  half  a  lifetime. 
The  country  is  still  a  thoroughly  sport¬ 
ing  one.  In  mayfly  time  you  cannot 
fail  to  notice  at  the  entrance  of  every 
inn  you  pass  hereabouts  implements  of 


the  angle,  such  as  wading  stockings, 
fishing  baskets,  and  many  a  good  rod 
with  gut  cast  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 
Game,  too,  is  still  plentiful,  both  furred 
and  feathered.  I  think  that  if  the 
sturdy  Colonel  could  but  return  to  his 
happy  hunting-grounds  he  would  find 
things  little  altered  for  the  worse, 
though  perhaps  he  would  be  a  trifle 
nettled  at  the  conduct  of  the  Test 
trout,  if  he  angled  for  them  with  one 
of  those  rough  old  casts  of  flies — “  yel¬ 
low  dun  at  bottom  and  red  palmer  bob” 
— he  loved  to  put  on  seventy  or  eighty 
years  since.  The  thatched  cottages, 
many  of  them  containing  the  stout 
beams  which  tell  of  a  time  when  bricks 
and  mortar  were  still  scarce  in  such 
out-of-the-world  districts,  must  be 
much  the  same  as  they  were  in  his 
day.  Their  gardens  will  be  certainly 
growing  the  same  herbs  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned  blooms,  and  in  not  a  few  of  them 
I  noticed — not  altogether  with  satisfac¬ 
tion — that  the  old  picturesque  but  cruel 
beehives  still  lingered  on  ;  nor  do  the 
solid  red  brick  farmhouses  and  great 
farmyards  bear  signs  of  material  change. 
The  scythe  has  to  some  extent  been 
superseded  on  the  large  farms,  as  has 
here  and  there  the  hand-driven  plough, 
and  there  is  now  a  railway  station  at 
Longparish — a  very  pretty  and  neat 
one,  be  it  added — but  other  changes 
are  few  and  far  between.  Bransbury 
Common  itself  is  as  untouched  by  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization  as  Exmoor  Forest. 

Bransbury  is  the  weird  home,  as  1 
soon  discovered  to  my  delight,  of  the 
intensely  shy  and  skulking  water-rail, 
the  “  drumming”  or  “  humming” 
snipe — that  odd  little  bird,  “  all  belly 
and  bill,”  as  Mr.  Emerson  has  humor¬ 
ously  put  it — of  the  beautiful  cotton 
sedge,  of  the  greasy  fritillary  butterfly, 
of  the  cinnabar  or  pink  underwing 
moth,  and  last,  but  to  the  angler-natu¬ 
ralist  assuredly  not  least,  of  the  most 
splendid  trout.  The  common  is  wa¬ 
tered  by  three  streams,  the  Test  proper, 
the  “  Old  River,”  and  the  “  Small 
River,”  as  well  as  by  several  springs 
and  feeders.  I  came  upon  the  greasy 
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fritillary,  an  insect  which  many  ardent 
entomologists  are  never  fortunate 
enough  to  see  in  a  wild  state,  while  I 
was  stalking  a  golden-hued  crimson- 
spotted  trout,  and  it  made  me  forget 
all  about  angling  for  a  few  minutes. 
How  few  sensations  are  there  more 
pleasurable  than  that  of  the  once  col¬ 
lector  who  espies  for  the  6rst  time  on 
the  wing  a  scarce  or  local  insect  which 
he  has  in  past  times  often  greatly 
coveted.  Artemis  is  possibly  not  the 
only  scarce  and  interesting  butterfly  to 
be  lound  on  Bransbury  in  due  season, 
but  at  the  time  I  was  there — the  time 
of  the  mayfly  and  of  the  scented  wild 
rose  of  J  une,  and  of  the  odor  of  fresh- 
mown  hay — there  were  only  orange 
tips  and  small  heaths  in  any  quantity 
on  the  wing.  The  stream  itself  is  rich 
in  those  delicate  and  exquisite  creatures 
the  Ephemeridm,  among  which  the  per¬ 
fect  primrose- tinted  little  yellow  dun 
of  May  and  the  almost  transparent 
spinners,  or  perfect  forms  of  the  blue 
dun  and  the  iron  blue  dun,  never  cease 
to  delight  and  amuse  a  lover  of  insect 
life.  These  mayflies  and  spinners 
dancing  up  and  down  in  the  air  are  ever 
a  feature  of  the  quiet  summer  evening 
scene  by  the  chalk  streams  which  Charles 
Kingsley  loved  so  much  to  write  about. 

The  common  boasts  many  elegant 
and  refreshing  plants.  Among  the 
orchids,  which  grow  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  I  noticed  the  early,  the 
spotted,  and  the  fragrant.  The  last- 
named  derives  its  specific  name  Conop- 
sea  from  its  somewhat  fanciful  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  family  of  insects  called 
Conops  by  Linnaeus.  The  resemblance 
is  not  such  a  good  one  as  that  of  the 
strange  green  man  orchis,  which  grows 
in  fair  quantity  in  some  of  our  North 
Hampshire  woods,  and  has  the  comical 
appearance  of  a  naked  figure,  nor  as 
that  of  the  pretty  bee  orchis.  Ragged 
robin  flourishes,  of  course,  everywhere 
on  this  marshy  spot,  as  does  the  buck- 
bean  and  grass  of  Parnassus.  These, 
however,  were  only  a  few  of  the  sweet 
plants  which  our  nosegays  each  day 
contained.  Here  and  there  on  the 
common  are  patches  of  the  glossy 
silken  cotton  sedge  ;  close  to  the  river’s 
brink  the  yellow  iris  in  abundance  ; 
on  the  higher  ground  wild  roses  and 
honeysuckle  in  any  quantity. 


The  bird-life  of  Bransbury  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  attractive  feature  of 
all.  Scores  of  lapwings  perpetually 
wheel  about,  uttering  their  mournful 
notes  by  day,  and  often  when  the  moon 
is  up  by  night  too  ;  you  are  constantly 
flushing  snipe  ;  and  in  one  corner  of 
the  common  which  the  children  of  the 
hamlet — birds’-nesters  to  their  finger¬ 
tips — cannot  reach  owing  to  the  depth 
of  the  boggy  water,  a  small  colony  of 
wild  ducks  bring  up  their  young  in 
perfect  security.  By  a  little  creek  I 
disturbed  a  family  party.  The  male 
bird,  though  obviously  concerned  on 
behalf  of  his  young,  withdrew  without 
unnecessary  delay,  while  the  female, 
feigning  to  be  hurt  in  a  way  that  struck 
me  as  being  rather  overdone,  returned 
and  fluttered  clamorously  about  almost 
within  reach  of  my  nine-foot  rod. 
Presently  I  came  upon  the  young, 
which  were  well  able  to  look  after 
themselves.  They  fled  across  the  river 
in  a  long  line  with  swiftness  and  de¬ 
cision,  their  mother  loudly  bringing 
up  tho  rear,  and  seeming  almost  to 
push  some  of  them  into  the  sheltering 
rushes  of  the  opposite  bank.  It  was 
all  so  unnecessary,  this  extraordinary 
caution  !  The  water-rail  sometimes 
resorts  to  the  same  device  of  feigning 
to  be  injured.  One  which  1  flushed 
close  to  the  dusty  summer  road  in  a 
very  boggy  spot  deceived  me  for  a  few 
seconds.  She  no  doubt  had  a  nest 
hard  by  in  one  of  the  great  firm  and 
dry  “  mats,”  as  the  country  people  call 
these  tufts  of  thick  grass  in  the 
marshes,  but  I  searched  for  it  in  vain. 
The  water-rail  brings  up  two  broods 
every  season.  It  is  pleasant  indeed  to 
find  this  pretty  bird  so  much  at  home, 
so  almost  abundant  by  our  chief  Hamp¬ 
shire  stream — I  flushed  several  one  day 
— for  it  is  getting  terribly  scarce  even 
in  some  of  its  acknowledged  strong¬ 
holds  and  marshy  fastnesses.  An  au¬ 
thority  on  bird-life  in  the  Norfolk 
Broads  has  told  us  that  he  fears  the 
water-rail  will  one  day  be  as  rare  in 
that  district  as  the  fast  disappearing 
spotted  crake,  its  near  relative.  The 
poor  diffident  creature  has  enemies  and 
to  spare  without  man  molesting  it. 
Long  may  the  water-rail  find  a  safe 
abiding- place  in  the  valley  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Test !  I  shall  ever  associate  it  with 
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a  delightful  angling  holiday  in  a  land 
as  fresh  and  sweet  as  that  which  the 
old  writer  must  have  had  in  miud  when 
he  broke  out  into  his  rhapsody  about 
the  “  friendly  cottage  where  the  land¬ 
lady  is  good  and  the  daughter  pure  and 
innocent,  where  the  room  is  cleanly, 
the  sheets  smelling  of  lavender,  and 
twenty  ballads  ’stuck  about  the  wall. 
There  he  can  enjoy  the  company  of  a 
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talkative  brother-angler,  have  his 
trouts  dressed  for  supper,  tell  tales, 
sing  old  tunes,  or  make  a  catch.  There 
he  can  talk  of  the  wonders  of  nature 
with  pious  admiration,  or  find  some 
harmless  sport  to  content  him  and  pass 
away  a  little  time  without  offence  to 
God  or  injury  to  man.” — Longman's 
Magazine. 


THE  QUAINT  SIDE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

BY  MICHAEL  MACDONAGH. 


Every  human  institution  probably 
has  an  element  of  the  quaint  or  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  its  composition.  Certainly, 
Parliament,  with  all  its  solemnity  and 
majesty,  as  befits  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  legislature  iu  the  world, 
has  its  quaint  side,  without  which,  in¬ 
deed,  the  business  of  law-making  at 
Westminster  would  often  be  dull  and 
prosaic. 

The  rules  of  procedure  which  have 
for  centuries  regulated  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  a  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  embarrassment  and  con¬ 
fusion  to  new  members.  Some  mem¬ 
bers,  indeed,  never  thoroughly  master 
the  usages  of  the  House,  and  they  go 
through  their  Parliamentary  life  with 
a  perpetually  reproving  cry  of  “  Order, 
order  !”  from  Mr.  Speaker  ringing  in 
their  ears. 

Even  old  official  members  frequently 
betray  their  ignorance  of  the  rules  of 
procedure.  Lord  Palmerston  was  in 
the  House  many  years  before  he  became 
its  Leader  on  his  appointment  as  Prime 
Minister  ;  but  he  then  made  the  em¬ 
barrassing  discovery  that  he  was  inade¬ 
quately  acquainted  with  the  customs  of 
the  House  ;  and  with  a  grim  deter¬ 
mination  to  at  once  master  the  rules, 
he  stuck  for  weeks  to  the  Treasury 
bench,  from  the  opening  of  each  sit¬ 
ting  till  its  close,  with  only  an  hour’s 
interval  for  dinner,  eagerly  on  the 
watch  for  incidents  illustrative  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  procedure.  Again,  the  late 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  not  aware,  on 
being  appointed  Lord  Warden  of  Wal- 
mer,  at  a  time  when  he  was  Leader  of 
the  House,  that  it  was  necessary  for 


him  to  vacate  his  seat,  having  accepted 
an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  ; 
and  as  he  actually  entered  the  House 
and  spoke  after  his  appointment,  with¬ 
out  having  first  gone  to  his  constitu¬ 
ents  for  a  renewal  of  their  trust,  he  in¬ 
curred  penalties  amounting  to  £1,500 
if  any  one  chose — and  the  choice  was 
open  to  every  citizen  of  the  Kingdom 
— to  bring  an  action  against  him  in  the 
Courts  of  Law.  Mr.  Smith  did  subse¬ 
quently  resign,  and  was  returned  again 
without  delay  as  member  for  the  Strand 
Division  of  Westminster. 

“  How  can  I  learn  the  rules  of  the 
House?”  asked  a  newly  elected  Irish 
member  of  the  late  Mr.  Parnell.  “  By 
breaking  them,”  was  the  prompt  reply 
of  the  Irish  leader,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  spoke  from  experience  on  the 
point.  But  few  members  would  care 
to  adopt  that  heroic  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  desired  knowledge,  and  their 
task  in  mastering  the  rules  is  rendered 
all  the  more  difficult  by  the  curious 
fact  that  many  of  these  regulations  are 
unwritten.  Some  will  be  found  in  the 
Standing  Orders,  or  permanent  rules 
passed  from  time  to  time  by  the  House 
to  regulate  its  own  procedure ;  but 
those  that  deal  with  etiquette  and  de¬ 
corum  have  not  been  officially  recorded 
anywhere,  save  in  a  few  quaint  and 
obsolete  regulations  to  be  found  in  the 
old  issues  of  the  Journals  of  the  House, 
or  the  minutes  of  proceedings  taken  by 
the  Clerk  and  published  daily  during 
the  Session.  For  instance,  a  strange 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  Speaker  is 
set  down  under  the  15th  of  February, 
1620  :  “  The  Speaker  not  to  move  his 
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hat  until  the  third  congee.”  Pro- 
riety  of  carriage  in  leaving  the  Cham- 
er  is  thus  enforced  :  “  Those  who  go 
out  of  the  House  in  a  confused  manner 
before  the  Speaker  to  forfeit  10s.” 
This  rule  is  dated  the  12th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1640.  Again,  we  find  that  on  the 
23d  of  March  1693  it  was  ordered  : 
“  No  member  to  take  tobacco  into  the 
Gallery,  or  to  the  Table,  sitting  at 
Committees.” 

But  though  most  of  the  rules  which 
regulate  decorum  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  unwritten,  every  mem¬ 
ber  is,  nevertheless,  expected  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
them  ;  and  every  breach  of  etiquette, 
however  slight — even  if  it  be  due  solely 
to  ignorance — meets  with  a  stern  re¬ 
buke  not  only  from  the  Speaker  but 
from  the  House  generally. 

Every  sitting  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  opens  with  prayers  which  are  re¬ 
cited  by  the  Chaplain.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  the  two  front 
benches  are  always  deserted  at  these 
devotions.  Now,  it  is  on  the  Treasury 
bench  and  on  the  front  Opposition 
bencli  that  the  men  who  control  the 
destinies  of  the  Empire  sit,  and  surely 
they  stand  more  in  need  of  divine  light 
and  guidance  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  than  the  unofficial  members  of 
the  House.  Nevertheless,  a  Minister 
or  an  ex-Minister  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
in  the  Chamber  at  prayers. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however, 
that  the  great,  wise,  and  eminent  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  front  benches  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  thus  absenting  them¬ 
selves  from  devotions  deem  themselves 
so  exalted  above  ordinary  mortals  that 
they  stand  not  in  need  of  prayers. 
Nor  is  it,  even,  that  they  think  them¬ 
selves  past  praying  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  regular  attendants  at  devo¬ 
tions  must  not  be  regarded  on  that  ac¬ 
count  as  men  of  deep  piety.  Probably 
some  members  who  may  be  seen  every 
evening  devoutly  listening  to  the  in¬ 
vocations  of  the  Chaplain  never  attend 
service  elsewhere. 

What  then  is  the  explanation  ?  Well, 
the  House  consists  of  670  members,  but 
only  about  half  that  number  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  with  seats  in  the  Chamber. 
Consequently,  on  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  nights  there  is  always  a  lively 


competition  for  places.  The  scramble 
for  seats  on  such  occasions  is  regulated 
by  certain  rules.  A  member  present 
at  prayers  has  a  right  to  the  place  he 
then  occupies  until  the  rising  of  the 
House.  Each  evening  stands  abso¬ 
lutely  independent  and  by  itself  ;  and 
therefore  the  title  to  a  seat  secured  by 
attendance  at  prayers  lapses  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  sitting. 

On  the  table,  in  a  little  box,  is  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  small  white  cards  with  the  words 
“  At  prayers”  in  large  old  English 
letters.  Obtaining  one  of  these  cards 
and  writing  his  name  on  it  under  the 
words  ”  At  prayers,”  the  member  slips 
it  into  a  receptacle  in  the  bench  at  the 
back  of  the  seat,  and  thus  secures  the 
place  for  the  night  against  all  comers. 
He  may  immediately  leave  the  House, 
and  remain  away  as  long  as  he  pleases. 
The  place  may  be  occupied  by  another 
member  in  the  meantime,  but  whenever 
the  master  of  the  seat — the  gentleman 
whose  autograph  is  written  on  the  card 
in  the  little  brass  slit — returns  to  the 
Chamber,  the  temporary  occupant  of 
the  seat  must  give  place  to  him. 

Thus  does  piety  in  the  House  of 
Commons  meet  immediately  with  the 
substantial  reward  of  a  seat  in  which 
to  listen  in  comfort  to  a  long  debate. 
The  consequence  is  that  at  times  of 
great  excitement  in  the  House  there  is 
a  most  edifying  display  of  devotion  on 
the  part  of  members  ;  but  in  the  dull 
seasons  the  attendance  at  prayers  is 
deplorably  lax.  And  as  the  occupants 
of  the  front  benches  have  their  seats 
secured  to  them  by  custom— a  custom 
which  now  possesses  all  the  force  of  a 
law — they  never  lend  the  kclat  of  their 
superior  presence  to  the  daily  devo¬ 
tions  of  the  House.  Old  and  respected 
unofficial  members  of  the  House,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  certain  seats, 
are,  by  courtesy,  also  allowed  to  occupy 
these  places  without  dispute  or  ques¬ 
tion. 

No  unoccupied  seat  can  after  prayers 
be  retained,  as  a  matter  of  right,  by  a 
member  absent  from  devotions  placing 
a  card  or  a  hat  or  gloves  thereon  ;  but  it 
may  be  so  secured  as  a  matter  of  cour¬ 
tesy.  But  how  is  a  member  to  retain 
a  seat  until  he  absolutely  secures  it  for 
the  evening  by  being  present  at  prayers  ? 
Must  he  enter  the  Chamber  early  and 
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sit  in  the  seat  until  the  Speaker  takes 
the  Chair  ?  No  ;  he  may  leave  his  hat 
on  the  seat,  and  then  betake  himself 
to  the  reading-room,  or  the  dining¬ 
room,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  he  pleases.  But 
the  hat  must  be  his  own  workaday 
headgear.  If  it  is  discovered  that  he 
has  brought  with  him  a  second  hat  and 
leaves  the  precincts  of  the  House  wear¬ 
ing  that  hat,  he  forfeits  all  right  to 
the  seat. 

These  two  regulations  have  recently 
been  the  subject  of  definite  and  specific 
rulings  by  the  Speaker.  After  the 
split  in  the  Irish  party  in  1891,  and 
when  the  personal  relations  between 
the  rival  sections  were  very  strained, 
one  Irish  member  took  possession  of  a 
seat  on  which  another  Irish  member 
had  placed  his  hat  in  the  usual  way 
before  prayers.  On  the  member  ag¬ 
grieved  bringing  the  matter  publicly 
under  the  notice  of  the  House,  the 
Speaker  declared  that  he  had  an  un¬ 
questionable  right  and  title  to  the  seat, 
and  that  the  action  of  the  other  mem¬ 
ber  in  thus  taking  possession  of  the 
seat  was  a  violation  of  the  etiquette  of 
the  House.  Again,  a  large  crowd  of 
members  gathered  at  Westminster  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  evening  on 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  1892  ;  and  when, 
after  hours  of  waiting,  the  door  giving 
immediate  entrance  to  the  Chamber 
was  opened  at  seven  a.m.,  so  mad  was 
the  rush  to  secure  seats  that  several 
members  were  crushed,  knocked  down, 
and  trampled  upon.  Subsequently  the 
Speaker  was  informed  that  an  Irish 
member  had  brought  with  him  a  dozen 
soft  hats  to  Westminster  that  morning, 
and  with  them  secured  twelve  seats  for 
colleagues  who  did  not  go  down  to  the 
House  till  the  ordinary  hour  of  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  Speaker 
— repeating  a  rule  made  in  1880 — laid 
it  down  that  the  only  hat  which  can 
secure  a  seat  is  the  real  bond-fide  head- 
gear  of  the  member,  and  not  any 
“  colorable  substitute”  for  it.  How¬ 
ever,  during  the  influenza  epidemic  of 
1893  the  Speaker,  in  mercy  for  the 
hatless  wanderers  in  lobbies,  departed 
from  the  old  usage  so  far  as  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  card  left  on  the  bench  as  suffic¬ 
ing  in  place  of  the  hat  as  a  sentinel  of 
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a  seat  to  be  occupied  later  on.  Cu¬ 
riously  enough  the  innovation  which 
received  furtlier  sanction  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  the  present  Parliament  is, 
in  a  fashion,  a  reversion  to  an  ancient 
practice.  On  the  21st  of  February, 
1766,  according  to  the  Annual  Regis¬ 
ter  for  that  year,  “  by  eight  o’clock 
the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  begun  to  be  taken  for  the  members 
by  pinning  down  a  ticket  with  their 
names  in  such  seats  as  they  chose, 
which  were  reserved  for  them  till 
prayers  began.”  The  reason  for  the 
unusual  rush  for  seats  on  that  occasion 
(422  members  were  present  in  the 
House)  was  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  famous  Stamp  Act 
of  1765,  which,  imposing  certain  ob¬ 
noxious  stamp  duties  on  the  American 
Colony,  had  met  with  the  most  fc.:enu- 
ous  resistance  from  the  people  of  that 
country. 

The  hat,  indeed,  plays  an  important 
part  in  Parliamentary  customs.  It 
also  contributes  occasionally  to  the 
gaiety  of  life  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  incident  is  greeted  with  more  hearty 
laughter  than  that  of  a  member,  after  a 
magnificent  peroration,  plumping  down 
on  his  silk  hat  on  the  bench  behind 
him.  The  bashful  and  awkward  mem¬ 
ber  generally  figures  in  these  accidents. 
Most  members  have  sufficient  self-pos¬ 
session,  while  speaking,  to  remember 
to  remove  their  hats  from  their  seats 
before  sitting  down  ;  but  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  forgetfulness  has  befallen  even 
old  and  cool  Parliamentary  hands,  and 
the  result — a  misshapen  hat — has  com¬ 
pletely  spoiled  the  effect  of  some  of  their 
most  eloquent  speeches.  A  few  years 
ago  a  London  member  sat  down,  after 
his  maiden  speech,  on  a  new  silk  hat 
which  he  had  provided  in  honor  of  the 
auspicious  occasion,  and  as  he  was  rue¬ 
fully  surveying  his  battered  headgear, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  unfeeling 
spectators,  an  Irish  representative  rose 
and  gravely  said  :  ‘‘  Mr.  Speaker,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  congratulate  the  honorable 
member  on  the  happy  circumstance 
that  when  he  sat  on  his  hat  his  head 
was  not  in  it.”  The  call  of  “  Order, 
order  !”  from  the  Speaker  was  drowned 
in  roars  of  laughter.  This  London 
representative  enjoyed  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  being  known  as  ”  the 
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member  who  sat  on  his  hat,”  until 
some  other  absent-minded  legislator 
unintentionally  established  his  claim 
to  the  title  by  crushing  his  headgear 
in  a  similarly  awkward  fashion. 

When  men  meet  together  in  public 
assemblies,  or  in  social  life — as  in  a 
theatre  or  at  a  reception — the  ordinary 
custom  is  to  uncover  while  they  are 
seated,  and  to  wear  their  hats  as  they 
enter  or  leave  the  place.  In  Parlia¬ 
mentary  life  that  rule  is  reversed. 
Members  have  their  heads  covered  as 
they  flit  about  the  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster,  but  in  the  Chamber  they  can  wear 
their  hats  only  when  they  are  seated  on 
the  benches.  As  they  walk  to  their 
seats  or  rise  to  leave  the  Chamber  they 
must  be  uncovered.  This  custom  is 
the  source  of  much  confusion  to  new 
members,  and  has  given  rise  to  many 
hxnwy  contretemps.  The  House  never 
fails  to  show  its  resentment  of  a  breach 
of  etiquette,  however  trivial.  It  will, 
without  distinction  of  party,  unani¬ 
mously  roar  with  indignation  at  a  new 
member  who,  ignorant  or  unmindful 
of  the  Parliamentary  custom,  wears  his 
hat  as  he  walks  up  or  down  the  floor 
of  the  Chamber.  An  amusing  incident 
occurred  in  the  early  days  of  the  first 
session  of  the  present  Parliament.  An 
otfending  member,  startled  by  the  shout 
which  greeted  him  as  he  was  leaving 
the  Chamber  with  his  hat  on  his  head 
instead  of  in  his  hand,  paused  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  and  looked  around 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  fright 
and  perplexity.  “  Hat,  hat  !”  shouted 
the  House.  Thi%  only  embarrassed 
him  the  more.  He  felt  his  trousers 
pockets  and  his  coat  tails  for  the  of¬ 
fending  article  of  attire.  He  even 
looked  at  his  feet  to  see  if  he  were 
wearing  it  at  that  extremity  of  his  per¬ 
son.  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
what  might  have  happened  further, 
had  not  an  Irish  member,  amid  the 
loud  laughter  of  the  House,  politely 
taken  off  the  hat  of  the  confused  legis¬ 
lator  and  then  handed  it  to  him  with  a 
courtly  bow. 

Hut  the  story  of  the  humors  of  the 
Parliamentary  hat  is  not  yet  ended. 
When  a  member  is  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  he  raises  his  hat, 
and  he  performs  a  similar  act  of  polite¬ 
ness  when  a  Minister  answers  a  ques- 
New  Series, — Vol.  LXVII.,  No.  4. 


tion  put  by  him.  A  member  address¬ 
ing  the  House  stands,  of  course, 
uncovered.  But  that  rule  does  not 
always  prevail.  There  is  an  occasion 
when  it  is  positively  out  of  order  for  a 
member  to  speak  on  his  feet  and  with 
his  hat  off.  He  must  speak  from  his 
seat  with  his  hat  on  his  head.  When  a 
debate  has  terminated,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  been  discussed  is  put 
from  the  Chair,  an  interval  of  two 
minutes — during  which  the  electric 
division  bells  ring  out  their  summons 
all  over  the  precincts  of  St.  Stephen’s 
— is  allowed  to  enable  members  to  get 
to  the  Chamber.  The  time  is  taken  by 
a  sandglass  on  the  table,  and  when  it 
has  elapsed  the  doors  of  the  Chamber 
are  locked.  It  is  at  this  particular 
juncture  that  it  is  essential  that 'a 
member  who  desires  to  address  the 
Chair  on  a  point  of  order  should  retain 
his  seat  and  wear  his  hat.  If  he  were 
to  follow  the  ordinary  practice,  and 
stand  up  uncovered,  he  would  be  roared 
at  and  shouted  at  from  all  sides  of  the 
House  for  his  breach  of  etiquette.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  occasion  a  few  years  ago 
to  address  the  Chair  just  as  a  division 
was  about  to  be  taken,  and,  forgetful 
of  the  rule  for  the  moment,  he  rose  to 
his  feet.  -A  shout  of  ‘‘  Order,  order  !” 
drawing  his  attention  to  his  mistake, 
he  sat  down  again  ;  and  as  he  never 
brought  his  hat  into  the  Chamber  (an 
example  which  is  followed  by  most 
Ministers)  he  was  obliged  to  put  on  the 
headgear  of  one  of  his  lieuteuants  who 
sat  on  .  the  bench  beside  him.  Now 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  head  is  of  an  abnormal 
size.  He  has  to  get  his  own  hats 
made  to  order.  It  is  improbable  that 
the  hat  of  any  other  member  in  the 
House  would  fit  him  ;  but  the  hat 
available  on  the  occasion  of  which  I 
write  only  just  covered  his  crown,  and 
members  made  the  rafters  ring  with 
laughter  at  his  comical  efforts  to  bal¬ 
ance  it  on  his  head'  for  the  few  min¬ 
utes  ho  occupied  in  speaking  from  his 
seat  on  the  front  Opposition  bench. 

An  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  must  stand  uncovered  when  address¬ 
ing  the  House  on  all  other  occasions  is 
made  in  cases  of  sickness  or  infirmity. 
’I’he  late  Sir  Charles  Forster,  who  was 
member  for  Walsall,  always  addressed 
the  House  from  his  seat,  in  the  later 
30 
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years  of  his  Parliamentary  life,  owing 
to  infirmity  ;  and  during  the  debate  on 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  (in  which  Chamber 
many  of  these  rules  of  etiquette  also 
apply),  the  late  Marquis  of  Waterford, 
who  had  met  with  a  bad  mishap  in  the 
hnnting  field,  spoke  reclining  on  a 
bench  and  propped  up  with  two  air- 
cushions  which  ho  had  brought  with 
him  into  the  House. 

Each  sitting  of  the  House  opens,  as 
I  have  said,  with  praters,  at  (he  ap¬ 
pointed  hour,  which  is  usually  at  3 
o’clock,  except  on  Wednesdays,  when 
it  is  12  o’clock.  No  business  can  be 
commenced  except  a  quorum  of  forty 
is  present,  and  members  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  prayers,  and  entering  before  a 
quorum  is  made  up,  are  compelled  by 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms— who  stands 
guard,  a  stern  and  unyielding  sentinel, 
at  the  door— to  remain  in  the  Chamber 
until  a  House  is  formed.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  which  is  one  of  “  the  private 
members’  da3e” — that  is,  a  day  for  the 
discussion  of  Bills  introduced  by  un¬ 
official  members,  as  distinguished  from 
Government  business — there  is,  occa¬ 
sionally,  some  ditficulty  and  some  delay 
in  making  a  quorum.  The  time  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  purpose  does  not  lapse 
till  4  o’clock.  It  is  amusing  to  watch 
how,  in  the  interval,  a  member  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Chamber  from  the  Lobby 
will  cautiously  pause  at  the  open  por¬ 
tals,  and  seeing  the  state  of  affairs  will 
send  an  ironical  smile  of  sympathy  to 
an  imprisoned  colleague,  and,  shutting 
his  ears  to  the  charming  and  seductive 
invitation  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to 
step  inside,  will  hastily  withdraw  again. 
“‘Will  you  walk  into  my  pailor  ?’ 
said  the  spider  to  the  fly,”  but  it  is  only 
the  new  members  that  are  caught  in 
the  trap.  One  Wednesday,  a  few 
years  ago — it  was  the  first  Derby  Day 
for  which  the  House  refused  to  adjourn 
— no  House  was  formed  ;  but  about 
thirty  conscientious  members  who  were 
present  at  prayers  were  detained  in  the 
Chamber  doing  nothing  for  four  hour’s, 
while  the  vast  majority  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  were  playing  truant,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  unrestricted  liberty  on  the  breezy 
and  sunlit  downs  of  Epsom. 

Once  a  House  is  made  up  and  busi¬ 
ness  commenced,  it  proceeds  nninter- 
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rupted,  even  although  there  be  only 
one  member  with  the  Speaker  present. 
The  Speaker  himself  can  take  no  notice 
of  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  His  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  directed  to  it.  This  is 
done  by  a  member  rising  in  his  place 
and  saying  :  “  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  forty  members  present.” 
That  being  said,  the  Speaker  must 
proceed  to  count  the  House.  He  does 
not,  however,  simply  count  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  present  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  moment.  He  rises  and  says  : 
“  Notice  having  been  taken  that  there 
are  not  forty  members  present,  stran¬ 
gers  will  withdraw,”  and  then  sets 
going  the  electric  bells,  which  ring  in 
every  room  of  the  vast  building  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  members  to  return  to  the 
House.  The  members  come  rushing 
in  from  all  quarters,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  two  minutes  the  Speaker,  using 
as  a  pointer  his  black  beaver  three- 
cornered  hat  (which,  by  the  way,  he 
never  wears  over  his  huge  court  wig), 
proceeds  to  count  the  number  in  the 
Chamber.  When  he  arrives  at  the  for¬ 
tieth  member  he  cries  out  “  Forty”  in 
a  loud  voice,  resumes  his  seat,  and 
business  again  proceeds  from  the  point 
at  which  it  was  interrupted  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  count.  But  if  there  were 
not  forty  present,  he  would  simply 
quit  the  Chair  without  a  word,  and  the 
sitting  would  be  at  an  end. 

In  these  days  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  the  absentees  running  the 
risk  of  being  made  to  stand  the  fire  of 
the  severe  displejwure  of  the  Cliair. 
But  it  was  evidently  different  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Lord  Southampton  (then  Colonel  Fitz- 
roy)  once  fell  under  the  censure  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Onslow.  He  was  acting  as  a 
Lord-in-Waiting,  and  entered  the 
House  just  too  late  to  complete  a 
quorum.  The  Speaker,  who  had  a 
very  loud  hectoring  voice  and  manner, 
severely  admonished  the  hon.  a»id  gal¬ 
lant  member,  who  excused  himself  by 
saying  he  had  been  “  waiting  upon  his 
Majesty.”  Mr.  Onslow  at  this  thun¬ 
dered  out  :  “  Sir,  don’t  tell  me  of  wait¬ 
ing  ;  this  is  your  place  to  attend  in — 
this  is  your  first  duty.”  Bold  speak¬ 
ing,  truly,  for  the  days  of  George  the 
Third. 
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It  is  a  favorite  device  for  a  member 
who  desires  to  secure  an  audience  for  a 
colleague  to  move  “a  count.”  The 
object,  however,  is  not  always  at¬ 
tained.  Members  rush  out  again  when 
the  Speaker  announces  “forty,”  and 
leave  the  benches  as  deserted  as  before. 
A  few  Sessions  ago,~a  London  Radical 
member,  who  was  to  have  resumed  a 
debate  when  the  Speaker  returned  after 
the  usual  brief  adjournment,  at  8.30 
o’clock,  found  no  one  in  the  House  but 
himself,  the  Speaker,  and  the  clerks  at 
the  table.  Not  caring  to  talk  to  empty 
benches,  he  gravely  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Speaker  to  the  obvious  fact 
that  there  were  not  forty  members 
present.  The  division  bells  rang  out 
their  summons  as  usual,  but  as  only 
thirty-six  members  responded  to  the 
call  the  unfortunate  member,  instead 
ef  obtaining  the  audience  he  desired, 
had  the  sitting  suspended  ;  and,  of 
course,  lost  his  chance  of  making  a 
speech. 

There  is  on  record  a  still  more  amus¬ 
ing  story  of  a  member  who  uninten¬ 
tionally  “  counted  out”  the  House  to 
his  own  confusion.  He  was  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  engaging  speaker,  so  when  ho 
arose  to  “  address  the  House”  he  had 
the  entire  Chamber  to*  himself.  He 
opened  ironically  :  “  Mr.  Speaker,”  he 
said,  “  look  at  the  condition  of  these 
benches.  Is  it  not  disgraceful  that  the 
weighty  topic  on  which  I  proposed  to 
address  the  House  has  not  attracted 
even  the  presence  of  a  quorum  ?’  ’ 

“  Order,  order  !”  cried  the  Speaker. 
“  Notice  having  been  taken  that  there 
are  not  forty  members  present,  stran¬ 
gers  will  withdraw.”  The  member 
murmured  curses  not  loud  but  deep  on 
his  unlucky  expression  of  indignation. 
The  bells  rang  out  their  summons,  but 
no  one  answered.  In  another  minute 
the  Speaker  disappeared  behind  the 
Chair. 

Another  curious  thing  happened  in 
the  Session  of  1882.  A  division  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact  that  there  were  only 
twenty-five  members  in  the  House, 
which  accordingly  stood  adjourned. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  a 
member  who  moved  a  count  to  go 
covertly  behind  the  Chair  and  whisper 
in  the  Speaker’s  ear,  “  There  are  not 
forty  members  present,”  and  then  dis¬ 


appear  through  the  doors  which  gave 
convenient  access  from  the  Chamber 
immediately  at  the  Speaker’s  back. 
The  reporters  never  published  the 
names  of  members  who  moved  a  count 
under  these  secret  circumstances.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  press  like  an  occt- 
sional  “  count  out.”  It  is  a  pleasant 
interruption  of  their  arduous  labours  ; 
and  as  a  member  who  moved  a  count 
did  not  then  care  to  have  his  name 
published,  it  was  the  rule  of  the  Re¬ 
porters’  Gallery  to  suppress  it  for  the 
encouragement  of  others.  But  for 
several  years  past  there  has  been  no 
secrecy  in  connection  with  the  matter. 
Counts  are  now  moved  by  members 
from  their  places.  Two  minutes,  the 
same  time  as  in  the  case  of  a  division,  is 
allowed  to  members  to  get  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  ;  but  in  order  to  distinguish  a  count 
from  a  division,  the  bells  ring  three 
times  for  a  division  and  once  only  for 
a  count,  so  that  members  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  business  under  con¬ 
sideration  need  not  trouble  themselves 
to  quit  the  reading-room,  the  smoking- 
room,  or  the  dinner-table,  in  order  to 
“  make  a  House.”  The  doors  are  not 
locked  as  in  the  case  of  a  division,  when 
the  two  minutes  are  up.  Members, 
therefore,  come  in  after  the  Speaker 
has  begun  counting.  Oftentimes  one 
man  arriving  breathless  in  the  nick  of 
time  saves  the  situation.  Without  him 
there  would  have  been  only  thirty- 
nine  members  present,  and  the  Speaker 
would  have  left  the  Chair. 

A  speech  can  be  interrupted  at  any 
moment,  if  there  are  not  forty  mem¬ 
bers  present,  by  a  motion  to  count  the 
Hou^e.  This  leads  occasionally  to  an 
amusing  if  not  very  edifying  spectacle. 
Say  it  is  a  “  private  members’  night” 
— that  is,  a  night  given  over  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  notices  of  motion.  The 
Government  do  not  trouble  about 
“  keeping  a  House”  on  such  a  night. 
In  fact  it  is  often  their  interest  to  have 
an  awkward  and  troublesome  motion 
by  a  private  member  quietly  suppressed 
by  a  count-out.  It  therefore  alto¬ 
gether  depends  on  the  interest  of  the 
motion  on  the  paper,  or  on  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  member  in  whoso  name  it 
stands,  whether  or  not  a  quorum  is  re¬ 
tained  within  the  precincts  of  the 
House.  But  it  invariably  happens  in 
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the  case  of  a  motion  of  doubtful  in¬ 
terest  or  importance  that  a  count  is 
demanded  by  one  of  its  opponents,  per¬ 
haps  just  as  the  mover  has  begun  his 
speech,  but  certainly  after  he  has  con¬ 
cluded.  Immediately  all  the  enemies  of 
the  motion  clear  out  into  the  Lobby,  and 
try  to  dissuade  those  who  have  turned 
up  in  reply  to  the  summons  of  the  bells 
to  remain  outside  with  them,  instead 
of  going  into  the  Chamber  to  help 
to  “  make  the  House.”  They  crowd 
round  the  portals  of  the  Chamber,  eager¬ 
ly  watching  the  Speaker,  as  he  slow¬ 
ly — oh,  with  what  exasperating  slow¬ 
ness  !— counts  the  members  present. 
“  One,  two  .  .  .  thirty-nine  !’’  With 
a  cry  of  “  Order,  order  !  the  Speaker 
has  disappeared,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  group  in  the  Lobby,  the  bitter 
vexation  of  spiiit  of  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  in  charge  of  the  motion,  and 
the  utter  bewilderment  of  the  strangers 
in  the  galleries.  The  visitors  on  such 
a  night  are  indeed  deserving  of  com¬ 
miseration.  They  had  come  to  see  the 
great  House  of  Commons  at  work  ;  and, 
lo  !  just  after  the  Sjteaker  resumed  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Chair  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  the  curtain  was  rung  up,  the  play 
was  most  inexplicably  ended,  and  a 
moment  afterward  they  found  them¬ 
selves  puzzled  and  disconsolate  in 
Palace  Yard. 

If  the  House  is  in  Committee  when  a 
count  is  called  and  a  quorum  is  not 
made  up,  an  adjournment  does  not 
thereupon  take  place.  The  House  can 
only  be  adjourned  with  the  Speaker  in 
the  Chair.  The  Speaker  is,  therefore, 
sent  for,  and  the  state  of  affairs  having 
been  reported  to  him  by  the  Chai/man 
he  counts  again.  If  forty  members  are 
not  then  present  the  adjournment  takes 
place,  but  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  to  form  a  quorum  have  mean¬ 
time  arrived  the  proceedings  in  Com¬ 
mittee  are  resumed. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  the 
Sjieaker  can  leave  the  Chair  without  a 
motion  to  that  effect  being  carried  is 
when  a  count  has  taken  place.  After 
midnight,  when  the  “  Orders  of  the 
Day”  are  gone  through,  a  formal  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
is  made  by  a  Slinister.  Until  this  is 
done  the  Speaker  must  remain  in  the 
Chair.  The  same  rule  also  applies  in 


the  House  of  Lords.  On  one  occasion 
the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  House 
forgot  to  make  the  usual  motion,  and 
left  the  Chamber  with  the  other  Peers. 
But  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  not  fol¬ 
low  their  example.  He  had  to  remain 
on  the  Woolsack  while  one  of  the  door¬ 
keepers  went  to  bring  back  a  Peer  to 
make  the  motion  which  would  set  his 
Lordship  free. 

“Strangers  will  withdraw.”  This 
direction  is  always  given  by  the  Speaker 
when  a  division  is  challenged  or  a  count 
moved.  But  all  the  same,  strangers 
do  not  nowadays  withdraw  from  the 
Chamber.  They  still  remain  in  the 
Galleries  above,  and  look  down  with 
interest  on  the  progress  of  a  division, 
or  the  strange  proceedings  which  attend 
a  count.  Formerly,  however,  the 
Chamber  was  entirely  cleared  of  stran¬ 
gers  during  a  count  or  a  division.  Tliat 
custom  originated  in  the  days  before 
the  division  lobbies  were  introduced, 
when  the  members  were  counted  in 
the  House  (the  numbers  only  being  re¬ 
corded),  and  when  there  was  a  possibil¬ 
ity  of  strangers  slipping  into  the  Cham¬ 
ber  unnoticed  and  being  reckoned  by 
the  tellers  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
One  of  the  last  divisions  under  the  old 
system  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1835,  when  the  last  Speaker 
chosen  from  the  Conservative  party, 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  was  driven  by 
the  Liberals  from  the  Chair  to  give 
place  to  Mr.  Abercrombie.  The  scene 
is  described  by  McCullagh  Torrens  in 
his  Life  of  Lord  Melbourne.  It  came 
off  in  the  temporary  structure  used  by 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  between  the 
destruction  of  the  old  buildings  by  fire 
and  the  erection  of  the  present  Palace 
of  Westminster. 

“  The  question  was  at  length  put  hy 
the  Clerk  at  the  table,  Mr.  Fry,  who  as 
bound”  (writes  Mr.  Torrens)  “  in  cour¬ 
tesy  to  the  former  Speaker,  declared 
him  to  have  the  majority.  The  Gal¬ 
leries  were  cleared,  and  the  counting 
began.  It  was  customary  then  for  both 
sides  to  remain  in  their  places  and  then 
to  be  reckoned  by  the  tellers,  who  stood 
between  them  with  their  wands  of 
office.  The  Ministeralists  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  306,  and  already  those 
about  him  congratulated  Sutton  on 
having  manifestly  won.  Then  came 
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the  reckoning  for  his  opponent  (Aber¬ 
crombie).  Except  the  Opposition 
whips,  few  felt  sure  that  so  great  a 
number  could  be  beaten,  but  when  300 
had  been  told,  and  some  difficulty  was 
found  in  seeing  accurately  into  the  last 
corner  of  the  crowded  gangway  on  the 
left,  the  suspense  for  the  moment 
was  breathless.  ‘  Three  hundred  and 
five,’  and  then  there  was  a  slight 
pause.  ‘  Three  hundred  and  six’ — 
a  briefer  pause — and  then  ‘  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven’  called  forth  such  a 
cheer  as  wholly  drowned  the  rest  of  the 
announcements,  which  went  on  until 
the  final  numbers  were  declared  to  be 
for  Abercrombie,  ‘  three  hundred  and 
sixteen.’  ” 

In  the  following  year,  1836,  the  pres¬ 
ent  system,  by  which  members  voting 
on  different  sides  of  a  question  walk 
through  separate  division  lobbies  and 
have  their  names  recorded,  was  intro¬ 
duced  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1853  that 
the  House  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
strangers  present  in  the  Galleries  might 
be  allowed  to  remain  during  a  division 
without  any  embarrassment  to  the  tell¬ 
ers.  The  Speaker’s  order  “  strsingers 
will  withdraw”  is  now  only  enforced 
in  regard  to  visitors  who  occupy  the 
two  benches  under  the  clock,  which 
are  level  with  the  back  benches  of  the 
House  its  If,  whence  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  stranger,  if  allowed  to  re¬ 
main,  to  pass  into  one  of  the  division 
lobbies.  But  that  ho  could  be  counted 
— even  if  he  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  Lobby — is  an  utter  impossibility, 
for  the  names  of  members  voting  are 
ticked  off  by  division  clerks  as  they 
pass  through  the  Lobby.  Dr.  Croke, 
the  well-known  Roman  Catholic  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cashel,  once  climbed  over 
the  low  barrier  which  divides  these 
seats  from  the  House,  and  thus  entered, 
unobserved  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
or  his  attendants,  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  Chamber.  Of  course.  Dr.  Croke 
did  not  know  at  the  moment  of  his 
breach  of  order.  Mr.  Parnell,  who  sat 
at  the  other  side  of  the  barrier,  con¬ 
versing  with  the  Archbishop,  invited 
him  to  accompany  him  to  the  mem¬ 
bers’  quarters  ;  and  his  Grace,  unaware 
that  the  proper  way  was  out  through  the 
Lobby,  got  over  the  barrier,  before  Mr. 
Parnell  could  stop  him,  and  then 


quickly  disappeared  with  the  Irish 
leader  through  the  side  door  giving 
access  to  one  of  the  division  lobbies. 

The  House,  however,  has  the  right 
to  clear  all  the  Galleries,  including  the 
Gallery  in  which  the  reporters  work, 
and  to  go  into  secret  session,  with 
closed  doors,  when  it  pleases.  For¬ 
merly,  any  member  could  at  any  time 
have  the  Galleries  cleared  by  simply 
rising  in  his  place  and  saving,  “  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  espy  strangers.’’  But  after 
a  curious  incident  which  occurred  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1875,  this  autocratic 
power  was  very  properly  removed  from 
the  hands  of  the  irresponsible  private 
member.  On  that  evening  there  was  a 
debate  on  the  motion  by  Mr.  Chaplin  in 
relation  to  the  breeding  of  horses.  It 
attracted  a  brilliant  sporting  audience. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  prominent 
spectator  in  the  royal  seat  over  the 
clock.  Suddenly,  the  thread  of  Mr. 
Chaplin’s  discourse  was  severed  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Biggar,  the  well-known  Irish 
member,  who,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  crowded  House,  informed  the 
Speaker  that  he  espied  strangers.  Of 
course,  all  strangers  were  ordered  out 
forthwith  ;  and  out  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne  and  the  representatives  of  “  the 
Fourth  Estate”  had  to  go  with  the  less 
distinguished  occupants  of  the  Galler¬ 
ies.  But  the  Standing  Order  regulat¬ 
ing  the  admission  of  strangers  was  at 
once  suspended  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  the  then  Leader  of  the  House, 
and  visitors  and  journalists  were 
quickly  readmitted.  It  was  also  enacted 
then  that  for  the  future  the  Galleries 
should  only  be  cleared  on  a  motion 
regularly  moved,  and,  if  necessary, 
carried  on  a  division  ;  power  however 
being  reserved  to  the  Speaker,  or  the 
Chairman  of  Committees,  to  order  the 
withdrawal  of  strangers  whenever  he 
thought  it  necessary.  That  order  has 
been  put  in  force  only  once — in  1879 — 
when  on  the  motion  of  Colonel  King- 
Harman,  which  was  carried  on  a  divi¬ 
sion,  the  Galleries  were  cleared  for  four 
or  five  hours  during  a  debate  on  the 
murder  of  Lord  Leitrim  in  Ireland. 

Members  are  not  allowed  to  refer  to 
each  other  by  name  in  debate.  The 
only  member  who  is  properly  addressed 
by  name  is  the  Chairman  who  presides 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  House  in 
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Committee.  On  a  member  rising  to 
speak  in  Committee  bo  begins  with 
“  Mr.  Lowther,”  and  not  with  “  Mr. 
Chairman,”  as  at  public  meetings. 
When  the  Speaker  is  in  the  Chair,  the 
formula  is  “Mr.  Speaker,  Sir.”  In 
debate  a  member  is  distinguished  by 
the  office  he  holds,  as  “  'J’he  Eight 
Honorable  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  or  by  the  constitu¬ 
ency  he  represents,  as  “  The  Honora¬ 
ble  Gentleman  the  Member  for  York.” 
Some  make  use  of  the  terms  “  My 
Honorable  Friend”  or  “  My  Right 
Honorable  Friend.”  In  case  of  fam¬ 
ily  relations  the  same  form  is  usually 
observed.  Occasionally  “  Aly  Hon¬ 
orable  Relative”  or  “  My  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  Relative”  is  heard  ;  but  “  My 
Right  Honorable  Father”  or  “My 
Right  Honorable  Brother,”  though 
no  doubt  allowable,  has  not  been  hith¬ 
erto  used. 

During  the  Session  of  1879,  AIr= 
James  Lowther,  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  rose  from  his  seat  and  w^as 
hurriedly  leaving  the  House  just  as 
Mr.  Synan,  an  Irish  representative  with 
a  very  loud  voice,  began  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  Irish  grievance.  Another 
Irish  member,  thinking  it  strange  that 
the  Chief  Secretary  should  leave  the 
Chamber  when  a  question  relating  to 
Ireland  was  being  brought  forward, 
called  out — “  Hi,  Hi!  Lowther — where 
are  you  going  ?”  And  turning  as  he 
reaciied  the  door,  Mr.  Lowther  coolly 
replied  :  “  I  am  going  out  on  the  terrace 
to  hear  Synan.”  But  the  Chair  does 
not  encourage  these  familiarities  be¬ 
tween  members  in  the  House. 

The  rule  is  in  every  case,  when  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  member,  to  use  the  word 
“  Honorable”  or  “  Right  Honorable.” 
This  custom  undoubtedly  tends  to  keep 
the  standard  of  debate  on  a  high  level 
of  order,  courtesy,  and  dignity,  but 
it  has  sometimes  led  to  odd  results. 
During  the  Parliament  of  1886-92  two 
members  were  ignominiously  expelled 
from  the  House  after  their  conviction 
for  gross  immoral  offences  ;  and  yet  in 
the  discussion  that  took  place  on  each 
occasion  the  criminal  was  still  punctili¬ 
ously  described  as  “The  Honoiable 
Gentleman.”  Again,  lawyers  are  styled 
“  Honorable  and  Learned,”  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  army  and  the  navy  “  Hon- 
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orable  and  Gallant.”  The  late  Mr. 
VV.  11.  Smith,  who  was  not  a  lawyer, 
was  once  referred  to  in  a  speech  as 
“  The  Right  Honorable  and  Learned 
Gentleman.”  “  No,  no,”  exclaimed 
the  simple  old  gentleman — not  without 
a  touch  of  humor — disclaiming  the  dis 
tinction  amid  the  merriment  of  the 
House,  “  I  beg  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man’s  pardon  ;  I  am  not  learned.” 

A  member  on  his  feet  must,  as  I 
have  said,  address  “  Mr.  Speaker.” 
But,  occasionally,  one  may  hear  some 
amusing  slips  of  the  tongue  in  the 
course  of  a  debate.  Alembers  who  have 
had  a  civic  training  in  public  life  begin 
by  apostrophizing  “Mr.  Alayor,”  and 
others  who  are  largely  in  demand 
at  public  meetings  by  “  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  ladies  and  gmtlemen.”  A  good 
story  went  round  the  press  recently, 
that  an  Irish  member  who  had  been 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  saluted 
that  august  personage  as  “  Your  Rev¬ 
erence.”  But  it  wes  an  amusing  case 
of  mishearing  on  the  part  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  Press  Gallery.  The 
member  in  question  wrote  to  the  news¬ 
papers  that  what  he  actually  said  was 
“  With  all  due  deference  to  your  ruling, 
Mr.  Speaker.” 

As  the  Speaker  and  not  the  House 
generally  is  addressed,  it  is  considered 
a  breach  of  propriety  for  any  one  to 
pass  between  the  Chair  and  the  mem¬ 
ber  “  in  possession  of  the  House.” 
This  violation  of  order  is  common  for 
some  time  after  the  election  of  a  new 
Parliament ;  but  it  is  always  punished 
with  a  loud  and  angry  cry  of  “  Ordeo 
order” — theory  that  is  most  frequently 
heard  in  the  House — which  is  very  dis¬ 
concerting  to  the  blundering  member 
against  whom  it  is  directed.  A  mem¬ 
ber,  theiefore,  has  often  to  get  to  his 
seat  by  a  long  circuitous  route.  But  if 
it  be  impossible  to  do  this  without 
crossing  the  line  between  the  Chair  and 
the  member  addressing  Mr.  Speaker, 
he  must  wait  until  the  speech  is  con¬ 
cluded,  or  if  he  cannot  wait — if  the 
getting  to  his  place  at  once  be  impera¬ 
tive — he  has  to  offer  humble  atone¬ 
ment  for  his  act  of  impropriety  by  sac¬ 
rificing  his  own  native  dignity  of  de¬ 
meanor.  Ho  must  cautiously  and 
respectfully  approach  the  sacred  line, 
and  then  get  over  it  quickly  with  a 
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light  step  and  a  duck  of  the  head,  or  sense  of  the  House  on  any  question  of 
with  his  back  lowly  bent.  He  is  for-  great  importance.  Not  less  than  a 
tunate  if  the  cry  of  “  Order,  order,”  week  or  ten  days  is  allowed  to  mem- 
inspired  by  the  breach  of  etiquette,  is  bers  to  respond  to  the  call,  and  any 
not  accompanied  by  ironical  laughter  member  not  present  in  the  House  to 
at  his  grotesque  antics.  answer  to  his  name  when  the  roll  is 

It  is  a  breach  of  order  for  a  member  read  by  the  clerk,  without  due  cause 
to  read  a  newspaper  in  the  House.  He  for  his  absence,  may  be  sent  for  in  the 
may  quote  an  extract  from  one  in  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  This 
course  of  a  speech,  but  if  he  attempted  procedure  would  now  be  resorted  to 
to  peruse  it  as  he  sat  in  his  place,  his  only  on  the  occasion  of  some  supreme 
ears  would  soon  be  assailed  by  a  stern  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  when 
and  reproving  cry  of  “  Order,  order  !”  it  was  most  essential  that  every  mem- 
from  the  Chair.  Some  members  resort  ber  of  Parliament  should  be  at  his  post, 
to  the  deception  practised  by  the  young  The  last  lime  ”  a  call  of  the  House” 
lady  who  had  Vanity  Fair  bound  like  was  made  was  on  the  19th  of  April, 
a  New  Testament,  and  was  observed  1876,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whittle 
reading  it  during  service  in  St.  Paul’s  Harvey,  who  subsequently  moved  for 
Cathedral.  Members  often  slip  a  news-  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
paper  or  periodical  into  the  ”  Orders  to  revise  the  Pension  List.  The  divi- 
of  the  Day,”  and  read  it  while  the  sion  on  the  latter  motion  (which  was 
Speaker  imagines  they  are  industriously  rejected  by  a  majority  of  122)  showed 
studying  the  clause  of  a  Bill  or  its  that  there  were  414  members  in  the 
amendments.  House.  The  last  occasion  on  which  a 

Tlie  House  of  Lords  is  less  strict,  motion  for  “  a  call”  was  moved  was 
oddly  enough,  in  little  matters  of  this  on  the  23d  of  March,  1882,  when  Mr. 
kind  than  the  House  of  Commons.  Sexton,  in  accordance  with  notice. 
The  Peers  allow  the  attendants  to  pass  moved  “  That  this  House  be  called 
up  and  down  their  Chamber  delivering  over  on  Thursday,  the  30th  of  March.” 
messages  ;  and  they  have  a  reporter —  The  House  on  that  day  was  to  enter  on 
the  representative  of  the  Parliamentary  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  new 
debates — sitting  with  the  clerks  at  the  rules  of  procedure  (including  the  clos- 
table.  But  in  the  House  of  Commons  lire  of  debate),  and  Mr.  Sexton’s  object 
the  clerks  at  the  table,  and  the  Ser-  was  to  secure  the  attendance  of  Messrs, 
geant-at- Arms  and  his  deputy,  are  the  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  O’ Kelly,  M.P.s, 
only  ofticeiB  of  the  House  who  are  who  at  the  time  were  confined  as 
allowed  within  the  technical  limits  or  ”  suspects”  in  Kilmainham  Prison, 
boundaries  of  the  legislative  Chamber,  Dublin.  The  motion,  which  was 
or,  in  other  words,  across  the  Bar,  opposed  by  the  Government,  was  de¬ 
while  the  House  is  sitting.  An  attend-  feated.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
ant,  even  when  he  has  letters  and  tele-  procedure  was  useless  for  the  purpose 
grams  to  deliver,  dare  not  pass  beyond  for  which  it  was  originally  intended — 
the  line  of  the  Bar.  He  gives  the  mes-  namely,  to  take  the  full  sense  of  the 
sages  to  some  member  sitting  near  the  House  on  a  bill  or  motion,  as  there  is 
Bar,  and  they  are  passed  on  from  hand  no  compulsory  process  in  the  procedure 
to  hand  till  they  reach  the  members  to  of  the  House  by  which  members,  even 
whom  they  are  addressed.  if  they  answered  the  ‘‘  call,”  can  be 

Every  member  is  under  a  constitu-  obliged  to  vote  on  the  question  at  issue, 
tional  obligation  to  attend  the  service  The  ”  call”  to  which  members  are 
of  the  House.  The  attendance,  how-  most  alive,  nowadays,  is  “  the  crack  of 
ever,  is  not  now  compulsory.  The  the  party  Whip.” 

House,  probably,  considers  the  force  of  That  absenteeism  was  a  dire  offence 
public  opinion  in  the  constituencies  in  the  time  of  the  Stuart  Kings  is 
suflicient  to  correct  any  laxity  on  the  proved  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
part  of  any  members  in  the  discharge  “  orders  touching  motion  for  leave  into 
of  their  Parliamentary  duties.  But  the  country”  to  be  found  in  the  Journals 
there  is  an  old  procedure  known  as  ”  a  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Here 
call  of  the  House,”  for  taking  the  full  are  a  few  of  them  :  ”  13th  of  February, 
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1620.  No  member  shall  go  out  of  town 
without  open  motion  and  license  in 
the  House.”  By  the  next  rule  it  will 
bo  seen  that  knights  of  the  shire  were 
ranked  much  higher  than  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  cities  or  boroughs  :  “  25th  of 
March,  16G4.  The  penalty  of  £10  to 
be  paid  by  every  knight,  and  £5  by 
every  citizen,  &c.,  who  shall  make  de¬ 
fault  in  attending.’’  Absence  evidently 
became  a  crying  sin,  and  was  visited 
accordingly :  “  16th  of  November, 

1666.  To  be  sent  for  in  custody  of  the 
Sergeant.”  From  the  succeeding 
string  of  resolutions  it  is  evident  that, 
under  the  restored  monarchy,  there  was 
a  marked  inclination  among  mem¬ 
bers  to  “play  the  truant”  :  “  18lh  of 
December,  166<!.  Such  members  of 
the  House  as  depart  into  the  country 
w'ithout  leave,  to  be  sent  for  in  custody 
of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.”  Even  this 
terror  docs  not  seem  to  have  etfectually 
deterred  “  runaways,”  for  two  months 
later  marks  the  imposition  of  a  penally 
which,  in  those  days,  must  have 
seemed  formidable  indeed  :  “  13th  of 
February,  1667.  That  every  defaulter 
in  attendance,  whose  excuse  shall  [not 
be  allowed  this  day,  be  fined  the  sum 
of  £40  and  sent  for  in  custody,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  till  the  fine  be 
paid.”  A  similar  fine  was,  at  the  same 
time,  imposed  on  “  every  member  who 
should  desert  the  service  of  the  House 
for  the  space  of  three  days,”  without 
special  leave ;  incarceration  in  the 
Tower  being  part  of  the  penalty.  The 
stringency  of  this  rule  was  relaxed  by 
common  consent  in  1668,  and  a  fine  of 
£10  w'as  substituted  as  sufficiently 
onerous  ;  in  all  cases  “  the  fines  to  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  House 
shall  direct.” 

The  individual  freedom  of  members' 
in  our  times  is  not  so  much  restricted  ; 
but  that  absenteeism  is  stilt  an  offence 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  occasionally 
the  “  Orders  of  the  Day”  contain  a 
notice,  such  as  the  following,  in  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Whips  : 

“—Mr.  T.  Ellis. 

“  To  move  that  leave  of  absence  for 
two  months  be  granted  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
Flemming.” 
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Such  motions  are  made  by  the  Whips 
on  behalf  of  a  follower  who  desires  to 
absent  himself  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  ground  of  urgent  busi¬ 
ness,  ill-health,  illness  in  his  family, 
or  domestic  affliction,  and  the  leave  of 
absence  applied  for  is  always  granted 
by  the  House.  This  however  is  only 
done  when  the  member  concerned  is 
serving  on  a  Committee. 

A  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  cannot,  according  to  the  ancient 
law  of  Parliament,  resign  his  seat. 
Once  he  is  duly  elected  he  must  retain 
the  trust  confided  in  him  by  his  con¬ 
stituents  till  the  dissolution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  unless  he  is  removed  by  death  or 
becomes  a  bankrupt  or  a  lunatic,  or  is 
expelled  the  House,  or  accepts  an  office 
of  honor  or  profit  under  the  Crown. 
The  latter  condition,  however,  affords 
a  practical,  though  rather  ludicrous, 
means  of  escape  for  a  member  who  de¬ 
sires  to  rid  himself  of  his  representative 
and  legislative  responsibilities.  He 
accepts  the  office  of  “  Steward  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds.”  It  seems  that 
centuries  ago  the  Chiltern  Hills — a 
portion  of  the  high  lands  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire — being  covered  with  timber 
afforded  protection  to  numerous  ban¬ 
ditti,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  districts  from  their  depreda¬ 
tions.  The  duties  have,  of  course, 
long  since  ceased,  but  the  nominal 
office  has  been  retained.  By  accepting 
it  a  member  who  wishes  to  resign  va¬ 
cates  his  seat,  and  writ  for  a  new  elec¬ 
tion  is,  in  consequence,  issued  on  the 
application  of  the  Whip  of  the  Party 
to  which  the  retiring  member  belonged. 
The  office  is  resigned  as  soon  as  the 
purpose  in  view  is  accomplished.  It  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  It  cannot  be  conferred  twice 
in  one  day,  but  there  arc  two  other 
offices  of  a  similar  nature — “  Steward 
of  the  Manors  of  Hendred,  Northstead, 
and  Hempholme,”  and  “  Escheator  of 
Munster” — at  the  disposal  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  case  he 
should  receive  more  than  one  applica¬ 
tion  on  the  same  day. 

But  there  is  nothing  more  amusing, 
perhaps,  in  all  the  quaint  and  curious 
customs  of  the  House  of  Commons  than 
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the  strange  ceremony  which  marks  the 
termination  of  its  every  sitting.  The 
moment  the  House  is  adjourned,  sten¬ 
torian-voiced  messengers  and  policemen 
cry  out  in  the  lobbies  and  corridors, 
“  Who  goes  home  ?”  These  mysterious 
words  have  sounded  every  night  for 
centuries  through  the  Palace  of  West¬ 
minster.  The  custom  dates  from  a 
time  when  it  was  necessary  for  mem¬ 


bers  to  go  home  in  parties  accompanied 
by  links-men  for  common  protection 
against  the  footpads  who  infested  the 
streets  of  London.  But  though  that 
danger  has  long  since  passed  away, 
the  question  “  VVho  goes  home  ?”  "is 
still  asked,  night  after  night,  diiring 
the  session  of  Parliament.  No  rfeply  is 
given,  and  none  is  expected. — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 


AUGUSTUS  WELBY  PUGIN. 


BY  ROBERT  M.  LOCKHART. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  the  architectural  history  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  that  enthusiastic  re¬ 
vival  of  the  Gothic  style  which,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
century,  persisted  with  unabated  vigor 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  Among 
the  many  able  architects  who  during 
this  period  contributed  to  cover  these 
islands  with  churches  and  other  build¬ 
ings  designed  in  a  style  which  for  three 
centuries  had  been  rejected  as  barbar¬ 
ous,  but  which  is  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  noblest  styles  ever  produced 
by  the  wit  of  man,  the  name  of  Augus¬ 
tus  Welby  Pugin  deserves  to  be  the 
most  conspicuous. 

Pugin’s  father  was  an  hnigre,  who, 
possessing  a  faculty  for  drawing,  fell  in 
his  friendless  slate  into  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Nash,  the  architect,  and  by 
degrees  became  himself  a  theoretical 
architect  of  some  eminence,  noted  par¬ 
ticularly  for  his  enthusiasm  for  G-othic. 
The  younger  Pugin,  born  on  April  1, 
1812,  imbibed  the  principles  of  Gothic 
architecture,  as  it  were,  with  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  milk,  and  whenever  he  could 
hold  a  pencil  began  to  exercise  himself 
upon  “examples”  and  “details.” 
Before  he  was  quite  fifteen,  however, 
the  youth  found  a  channel  for  his  in¬ 
dependent  exertions,  striking  away 
from  his  father’s  historical  and  picto¬ 
rial  undertakings  in  order  to  design 
plate  for  Rundell  &  Bridge,  the  well- 
known  silversmiths,  and  furniture  for 
Windsor  Castle,  lie  also  took  up 
scene  painting,  and  was  commissioned 
to  prepare  the  entire  scenery  for  the 
new  opera  of  Kenilworth.  Then  he 
went  to  sea.  First,  he  acquired  a  small 


pleasure-boat,  next  a  smack,  and  finally 
a  schooner,  with  which  he  cruised 
about  the  Channel,  carrying  cargoes 
of  eggs  and  collecting  archaeological 
curios.  By  -  and  -  by,  however,  the 
schooner  was  wrecked  off  Leith,  and 
Pugin,  on  the  advice  of  an  Edinburgh 
architect,  who  assisted  him  in  his  piti¬ 
ful  case,  returned  to  civilization  and 
art.  But  his  passion  for  the  sea  was 
never  extinguished.  His  ordinary  cos¬ 
tume  was  that  of  a  pilot,  and  but  for 
his  aversion  to  beer  and  tobacco  he 
might  have  been  taken  for  one.  Ho 
is  reported  to  have  once  said  :  “  There 
is  nothing  worth  living  for  but  Chris- 
iaue  architecture  and  a  boat.”  On  his 
return  home,  Pugin  commenced  a 
business  enterprise,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  married.  The  business  in 
which  he  had  engaged  was  a  forecast 
of  the  gigantic  enterprises  which  were 
yet  to  flourish  under  his  control — a 
manufactory  of  carved  work  and  Gothic 
detail  of  every  kind — but  the  experi¬ 
ment  came  to  a  disastrous  end  about 
the  same  time  that  he  became  a  wid¬ 
ower  and  a  father.  He  now  for  the 
first  time  seriously  addressed  himself 
to  the  profession  for  which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  seems  to  have  se¬ 
cured  a  good  architectural  practice 
from  the  first. 

Pugin's  Protestantism  had  early  been 
unsettled — very  naturally,  as  his  bi¬ 
ographer  seems  to  think,  by  “  the 
miserably  ugly  building  in  Cross  Street, 
Hatton  Garden,”  where  his  mother 
worshipped — but  it  was  the  then  state 
of  Ely  Cathedral  which  brought  mat¬ 
ters  to  a  climax. 

”  Would  you  believe  it,”  he  writes,  “  there 
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is  no  iierson  appointed  to  attend  to  the  repairs 
of  the  building,  and  the  only  person  who  has 
been  employed  during  the  last  sixty  years  is 
a  bricklayer  7  Not  even  conmion  precautions 
are  taken  to  keep  the  building  dry.  ...  I 
truly  rigret  to  say  that  in  my  travels  I  am 
daily  witnessing  fresh  instances  of  the  dis¬ 
graceful  conduct  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Established  clergy.  ...  I  can  assure 
you  that,  after  a  most  close  and  impartial  in¬ 
vestigation,  I  feel  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  true 
one,  and  the  ordy  one  in  which  the  grand  and 
euhlime  style  of  church  architecture  can  be  re¬ 
stored." 

The  resolve  which  follows  on  this 
conclusion  is  perhaps  reasonable 
enough.  “  A  very  good  chapel,”  he 
says,  “  is  now  building  in  the  North, 
and  when  it  is  complete  I  certainly 
think  I  shall  recant.”  Whether  he 
kept  his  time  and  recanted  only  when 
the  chapel  in  the  North  was  finished, 
it  is  impossible  to' say,  but  at  all  events 
he  was  soon  received  into  the  C’hurch 
of  Home.  Soon  after  his  conversion 
Pugin  published  a  book  by  which  the 
new  regime  of  art  for  which  he  longed 
received  its  first  important  stimulus. 
This  work,  published  in  183(1,  was  en¬ 
titled  Contrasts,  and  its  purpose  was 
to  show  the  entire  impossibility  of 
Christian  architecture  in  a  Protestant 
community,  and  to  demonstrate,  not 
only  that  the  Reformation  had  made 
an  end  of  all  true  art  appreciation  of 
art  in  England,  but  that  nothing  save 
continued  decay  was  possible  until  the 
nation  had  returned  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  The  strength,  and  weakness, 
of  this  book  lay,  however,  in  its  wealth 
of  pictoiial  illustration  ;  strength,  be¬ 
cause  the  decay  of  architecture  since 
the  Reformation  was  shown  more  clear¬ 
ly  than  was  at  all  possible  in  the  print¬ 
ed  text ;  weakness,  because  such  an 
exposure  of  architectural  monstrosities 
alongside  of  some  of  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  art  roused  the  Established 
clergy  to  a  sense  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  brought  about  a  reform  which 
overthrew  the  thesis  of  the  printed 
pages.  Before  long,  Pugin  had  every 
sort  of  work  on  hand  for  the  service  of 
his  new  church — stained-glass,  brass- 
work,  goldsmiths’  work,  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  millinery  were  executed  under  his 
superintendence.  As  early  as  183G  a 
Catholic  divine  complimented  him  with 
the  assurance  he  felt  that  Pugin’s  de¬ 
signs  of  Catholic  church  plate  ”  would 
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on  many  occasions  propitiate  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  man  of  taste  toward  the 
olden  faith,  and  perhaps  induce  some 
to  ineprire  into  and  adopt  its  tenets.” 
In  one  way  Pugin’s  conversion  to  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicism  was  fortunate,  since 
it  saved  him  from  the  temptation  of 
assisting  in  that  movement  of  falsifica¬ 
tion  and  vulgarization  which,  under 
the  name  of  “  restoration,”  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  devastate  mediaeval  buildings. 
In  another  way  it  was  unfortunate,  For 
his  Catholic  employers  were  almost  al¬ 
ways  pinched  for  money,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  devoid  of  sympathy  for 
the  ])rinciples  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  exponent,  that  they  almost  always 
insisted  on  the  greatest  amount  of  dis¬ 
play  at  the  cheapest  rate.  In  very 
many  cases  his  designs  were  seriously  in¬ 
jured  both  by  the  cutting  down  of  their 
carefully  considered  proportions,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  shams  (a  thing 
always  hateful  to  Pugin),  such  as 
plaster  groining,  and  even  cast-iron 
imitation  carving !  At  the  outset, 
however,  all  went  well  with  Pugin  ;  he 
gained  the  friendship  of  Lord  Shrews¬ 
bury,  as  ardent  a  Catholic  and  anxious 
an  opponent  of  “  depraved  sacerdotal 
vestments”  as  himself  ;  and  business 
simply  poured  in  on  him.  Tlie  publi¬ 
cation,  in  1841,  of  The  True  Principles 
of  Gothic  Architecture  established  his 
fame  ;  although  by  that  time  there  had 
risen  against  him  a  party  in  the  Church 
for  which  he  had  labored  so  hard — men 
who  believed  that  St.  Peter’s,  Rome, 
is  the  model  for  a  Christian  church, 
and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 
We  need  not  linger  over  Pugin’s  jour¬ 
neys  and  criticisms  during  tliis  busy 
period.  He  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  utterly  horrified.  “St.  Peter’s,” 
he  furiously  writes,  “  is  far  more  ugly 
than  I  expected,  and  more  vilely  con¬ 
structed,  a  mass  of  imposition  ;  bad 
taste  of  every  kind  seems  to  have  run 
riot  in  this  place.”  The  story  goes 
that  he  fell  on  his  knees  to  give  thanks 
because  he  thought  he  had  discovered 
an  ominous  crack  in  an  important  part 
of  the  huge  building. 

In  1851  came  the  great  Papal  effort, 
the  re-establishment  of  the  hierarchy 
in  England.  Pugin  plunged  into  the 
affair  with  an  Earnest  Address,  urging 
on  Catholics,  as  the  practical  end  of  his 
discourse,  the  necessity  of  supporting 
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their  new  episcopate  by  voluntary  tithes 
of  their  substance  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  reading  the  hierarchy  an  histori¬ 
cal,  lecture  on  the  shortcomings  of 
other  hierarchies  in  past  times,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  sins  and  schisms  of  the 
Anglican  Church  were  due  not  so 
much  to  Protestantism  as  to  the  treach¬ 
ery  and  depravity  of  the  last  Catholic 
bishops  who  flourished  iu  England. 
The  new  dignitaries  could  not  suffer 
the  earnestness  of  the  Address  to  atone 
for  such  plain  speaking,  and  proceed¬ 
ings  were  taken  to  have  the  work  placed 
upon  the  Index.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  connection,  if  any,  e.xists  be¬ 
tween  this  rebuff  and  what  immediately 
followed.  The  fact  remains  that  with¬ 
in  a  year  the  news  leaked  out  that 
Pugin  was  in  Bedlam,  whence  he  was 
removed  only  to  die,  on  September  14, 
1852. 

Than  Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  no 
man  more  thoroughly  mastered  the  true 
principles  of  the  Gothic  style  in  its 
rarious  stages,  both  in  its  leading  lines 
and  in  the  minutest  details  of  its  mould¬ 
ings  and  carved  enrichments,  and  that 
too  at  a  time  when  illustrated  works 
of  Gothic  architecture  could  scarcely 
be  got.  All  through  his  life,  and  in 
many  visits  to  the  Continent,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  make,  for  his  own  instruction 
and  amusement,  great  numbers  of 
drawings  and  sketches  which  are  placed 
by  authorities  among  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  architectural  sketches  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  How  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  Pugin’s  and 
how  much  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  is  still  a 
moot  point  ;  but  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  to  Pugin  is  due  the  remarka¬ 
ble  excellence  of  all  the  “details”  in 
this  great  building,  executed,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  at  a  time  when 
nearly  every  example  of  revived  Gothic 
was  of  the  most  trashy  description. 
He  (Pugin)  not  only  designed  and  even 
modelled  a  great  part  of  the  sculpture 
and  other  decorations,  but  had  actually 
to  train  a  school  of  masons  and  carvers 
to  carry  out  the  designs  with  accuracy. 
Pugin  was  very  broad  iu  his  love  of  the 
mediaeval  styles,  but  on  the  whole  pre¬ 
ferred  what  is  really  the  most  suited  to 
modern  requirements — namely,  the 
Perpendicular  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  cathedral  of  Killarney  and  the 


chapel  of  the  Benedictine  monastery 
at  Douai  were  perhaps  the  church 
buildings  which  were  carried  out  with 
the  least  deviation  from  his  original 
conception  ;  but  he  himself  was  wont 
to  say  that  the  only  church  he  ever  ex¬ 
ecuted  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  was 
the  one  at  Kamsgatc,  which  he  not 
only  designed  but  paid  for.  He  built 
St.  Augustine’s  on  his  cliff  in  flinty 
solidness  and  strength  ;  he  decorated 
its  little  chancel  with  all  the  love  of  an 
enthusiastic  artist ;  he  blazoned  its 
windows  with  that  revived  art  which 
he  himself  had  done  so  much  to  bring 
to  perfection,  and  lingered  with  tender 
touches  over  the  eniichment  of  all  its 
accessories.  From  first  to  last  the 
church  and  land  cost  upward  of  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  pounds,  and  this  sum  he 
spared  from  his  yearly  income  as  the 
labor  of  love  progressed.  In  St.  Au¬ 
gustine’s,  Augustus  Pugin  has  his 
grave  within  the  sound  of  the  waves  he 
loved  so  well. 

Sometime  before  he  was  struck  down 
Pugin  had  commenced  a  book,  which 
he  describes  as  being  “  on  the  real  eause 
of  the  change  of  religion  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  which  will  place  mat¬ 
ters  in  an  entirely  new  light,  over¬ 
throw  the  present  opinions  on  both 
sides,  and  may  be  the  means  of  tend¬ 
ing  to  much  mutual  charity  on  both 
sides,  and  a  belter  understanding.’’ 
The  work  was  intended  to  set  forth 
more  fully  the  theory  of  the  Earnest 
Address,  that  Catholicism  in  England 
had  been  overthrown  by  Catholics,  and 
that  the  state  of  the  Romish  Church  at 
the  time  was  sufticient  to  account  for 
this.  Pugin  acknowledges  that  it  w'as 
the  English  Church  which  had  pre¬ 
served  the  monuments  of  Catholic  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  in  some  measure  atones 
for  his  many  virulent  attacks  on  her 
with  these  words,  the  last  he  ever 
wrote  : 

“  Let  us  then  always  speak  and  tliink  with 
gratitude  of  the  old  bridge  that  has  brought 
us  over,  and  lend  a  pious  lielp  to  restore  her 
time-worn  piers,  wasted  by  the  torrrents  of 
dissent  and  infidelity,  but  which  God,  iu  His 
Mercy,  beyond  our  human  understanding, 
appears  yet  to  sustain  and  to  make  it  the 
marvel  of  some  of  the  most  zealous  men  that 
have  appeared  since  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
Church  in  the  pious  early  times.  Pax  omni¬ 
bus.  Amen.” 

—  Westminster  Review. 
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BY  ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 


While  Ex- Premier  Rosebery  was 
recently  lauding  the  triumphs  of  the 
Free  Trade  Manchester  School  at  Man¬ 
chester,  Foreign  Minister  Goluchowski, 
in  Vienna,  was  beseeching  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  combine  against  the  de¬ 
structive  competition  with  Trans¬ 
oceanic  countries  :  “  We  must  fight 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  com¬ 
mon  danger,”  he  exclaims,  “  and  arm 
ourselves  for  the  struggle  with  all  the 
means  at  our  disposal.”  ”  European 
nations  must  close  ranks  in  order  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  defend  their  existence.” 

Thus  do  extremes  meet,  and  we  see 
once  more  how  much  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view.  Had  the  j^redic- 
tions  of  the  Manchester  School  been 
realized,  cheaper  goods  from  across  the 
seas  would  be  hailed  as  an  economic 
gain,  and  a  blessing  to  the  recipients, 
instead  of  being  considered  a  menace 
to  their  existence.  Every  port  would 
be  open  to  this  influx  of  goods,  and 
the  new  countries  which  supplied  them 
hailed  as  benefactors,  for  “  Free  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities”  was  the  watch¬ 
word,  but  it  was  undreamt  of  then  that 
the  commodities  of  the  new  lands  sent 
to  the  old  might  take  the  form  of  com¬ 
peting  manufactured  articles,  which 
makes  all  the  difference. 

Sixty  years  ago  steam  upon  land  and 
upon  sea — the  steamship  and  the  rail¬ 
way  train — began  their  revolutionary 
work,  Britain,  their  creator,  situated 
upon  beds  of  coal  and  ironstone,' being 
naturally  the  scene  of  tlieir  develop¬ 
ment.  The  world  was  a  mere  looker- 
on  while  she  harnessed  steam  and  be¬ 
gan  to  change  it.  If  any  other  country 
wished  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages 
of  the  new  inventions,  to  Brita  n  it 
must  go  for  everything  connected 
therewith.  Britain  had  realized  her 
destiny,  and  was  soon  to  become  the 
workshop  of  the  world. 

There  appeared  upon  the  scene  the 
Manchester  School — Villiers,  Cobden, 
Bright,  and  their  colleagues — demand¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  masses  that  the 
taxes  upon  food  should  be  repealed. 
The  repeal  of  these  taxes,  which  passes 


under  the  name  of  “  Free  Trade”  in 
Britain,  in  contradistinction  to  “  Pro¬ 
tection,”  has  little  to  do  with  the 
modern  doctrine  of  Protection,  as  it  is 
now  known  in  other  countries.  Such 
taxes  could  never  have  been  defended 
by  the  Protectionist  of  to-day,  because 
it  was  impossible  that  the  amount  of 
food-products  could  thereby  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  The  only  sound 
defence*  for  a  protective  duty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cosmopolitan  protectionist, 
is  when  it  can  be  justly  claimed  that  to 
levy  it  for  a  time  will  so  stimulate 
home  production  of  the  article  taxed 
as  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  nation  ; 
and,  further,  that  home  competilion 
will  then  soon  result  in  the  nation 
obtaining  a  surer,  cheaper,  and  belter 
supply  from  within  its  own  domain 
than  it  ever  did  or  could  do  from  for¬ 
eign  sources. 

A  tax  levied  under  these  conditions 
is  endorsed  by  John  Stuart  Mill’s  cele¬ 
brated  paragraph,  which  John  Bright 
once  said  to  the  writer  “  would  cause 
hereafter  more  injury  to  the  world 
than  all  his  writings  would  do  good,” 
and  is  also  recognized  as  sound  or  un¬ 
sound  by  Marshall,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  is  what  is  meant  in 
our  day  by  “  Protection”  outside  of 
Britain. 

Conditions  connected  with  this  tax 
have  in  no  wise  changed,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  work  of  the  Manchester  School 
stands.  Such  a  tax  imposed  upon  food 
to-day  would  operate  precisely  as  it  did 
before,  unless  by  some  marvellous  dis¬ 
covery  the  soil  of  Britain  can  be  made 
to  grow  an  abundance  of  food  for  the 
wants  of  its  inhabitants.  A  temporary 
tax',  then,  if  necessary,  to  induce  cap¬ 
ital  to  develop  the  new  process  would 
be  justifiable. 

For  the  reason  stated,  the  modern 
advocate  of  Protection  denounces  as 
strenuously  as  any  Corn  Law  Repealer 
the  tax  upon  food  in  Britain. 

The  wonderful  success  of  these  Brit¬ 
ish  inventions,  the  steamship  and  the 
train,  and  the  profits  resulting  from 
the  command  of  the  world’s  manufac- 
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luring  which  these  inventions  gave, 
coupled  with  the  undoubted  advantages 
flowing  from  the  free  importation  of 
food  products,  had  the  natural  result 
of  creating  the  most  sanguine  views  of 
the  future  position  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  success¬ 
ful  apostles  of  the  Manchester  School 
were  above  all  men  justifiably  the  most 
sanguine,  and  this  was  the  lesson  they 
drew  from  the  then  existing  conditions  : 

Nature  has  decreed  and,  wisely  so,  that  all 
nations  of  tlie  earth  shall  be  interdependent, 
each  with  a  mission.  To  one  is  given  fertile 
soil,  to  another  rich  mines,  to  a  third  great 
forests  ;  to  one  sunshine  and  heat,  to  another 
temperate  zone,  and  to  another  colder  clime  ; 
one  nation  shall  perform  tliis  service,  another 
tiiat,  and  a  third  shall  do  something  else  ;  all 
co-operating,  each  furnishing  its  natural 
product,  forming  one  grand  harmonious 
whole. 

How  beautiful  the  picture  !  Thou 
followed  the  second  postulate  : 

It  is  clearly  seen  that  to  our  beloved  land. 
Great  Britain,  has  been  assigned  the  high 
mission  of  manufacturing  for  her  sister  na¬ 
tions.  Our  kin  beyond  the  sea  shall  send 
to  us  in  our  ships  tiieir  cotton  from  tlie  Miss- 
isdppi  valley  ;  India  shall  contribute  its  jute, 
Russia  its  hemp  and  its  tlax,  Au-tralia  its  liner 
wools,  and  we,  with  our  supplies  of  coal  and 
ironstone  for  our  factories  and  workshops,  our 
skilled  mechanics  and  artificers,  and  our  vast 
capital,  shall  invent  and  construct  the  neces- 
saiy  machinery,  and  weave  these  materials 
into  tine  cloth  for  the  nation  ;  all  shall  be 
fashioned  by  us  and  made  tit  for  the  use  of 
men.  Our  ships  which  reach  us  laden  with 
ran'  materials  shall  return  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth  laden  witli  these  our  higher  products 
nuule  from  the  crude.  This  exchange  of  raw 
for  linished  products  under  the  decrees  of 
nature  makes  each  nation  the  servant  of  the 
other  and  proclaims  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Peace  and  goodwill  shall  reign  upon  the  earth, 
one  nation  after  another  must  follow  our 
example,  and  free  exchange  of  commodities 
shall  everywhere  prevail.  Their  ports  shall 
ojx!!!  wide  for  the  reception  of  our  finished 
products,  as  ours  are  open  for  their  raw 
materials. 

Such  the  beliefs,  the  hopes — the  not 
unretisonuble  hopes,  judging  from  their 
premises — of  the  Manchester  School  ; 
for  let  it  be  said,  in  justice  to  these 
good  and  great  men,  that  the  picture 
they  drew,  and  which  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  portray,  was  realized, 
Great  Britain  did  become  the  work¬ 
shop  of  the  tvorld,  and  each  of  the 
great  nations  played  the  role  preseribed 
and  performed  the  services  indicated. 


No  nation,  not  even  the  American, 
ever  made  such  progress  or  accumu¬ 
lated  such  wealth  upon  products  manu¬ 
factured  as  Britain  did  in  this  stage  of 
her  history.  The  prospectus  of  the 
Barrow  Steel  Company  stated  that 
profits  had  been  30  and  40  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  in  one  year  they  had 
reached  the  incredible  rate  of  GO  per 
cent,  upon  the  entire  capital.  This  is 
only  one  straw  showing  the  unheard-of 
returns  made  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Britain  when  the  world  was  at  its  feet, 
and  before  strenuous  competition  had 
reduced,  and  in  many  cases  banished, 
profits.  And  well  deserved  was  the 
reward  reaped  by  the  nation,  great  as 
it  was,  which  had  given  steam  to  the 
world,  inaugurated  the  age  of  machin¬ 
ery,  and  made  the  world  its  debtor  for 
all  time. 

The  law  of  Nature  as  interpreted  by 
the  Manchester  School  was  revealed  in 
the  supposed  facts  that  the  resources 
of  the  various  countries  of  the  earth 
greatly  differed,  the  capabilities  of  the 
men  and  women  thereof  not  less  so, 
and  that  manufacturing  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducted  only  in  Great 
Britain.  That  tool-steel,  or  indeed 
any  kind  of  steel,  much  less  fine  ma¬ 
chinery,  could  be  made  except  there — 
that  the  finest  woollen,  linen,  and  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  could  be  pioduced  success¬ 
fully  in  new  lands — were  suggestions 
which  at  that  day  were  not  even  hinted, 
but  which,  if  they  had  been  made, 
would  have  been  greeted  with  derision. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
these  able  men  of  the  Manchester 
School  would  ever  have  assumed  that 
the  principal  nations  of  the  earth,  or 
those  aspiring  to  become  such,  would 
contentedly  play  the  subordinate  part 
assigned  them  had  the  manufacturing 
field  been  open  to  them.  The  very 
keystone  of  the  Manchester  structure 
was  necessarily  that  the  various  nations 
were  restricted  by  Nature  to  play  the 
role  of  growers  of  raw  materials,  no 
other  being  possible.  We  find  to-day, 
on  the  contrary,  after  a  period  of  en¬ 
forced  acquiescence,  that  nations  with 
rare  unanimity  have  aspired  to  share 
the  higher  task  of  fashioning  their  raw 
materials  into  finished  products  for 
themselves,  and  neither  British  capital 
nor  skill  has  been  wanting  to  insure 
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their  success.  Indeed,  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  these  that  competition  with 
their  own  country  has  been  rendered 
possible  in  the  Far  East.  So  far  from 
the  resources  of  nations  being  generally 
meagre  and  unsuitable  for  manufactur¬ 
ing,  or  their  people  incapable,  as  the 
Manchester  School  assumed,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  manufacturing  efforts, 
generally  speaking,  has  been  surprising. 
Germany  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  countries.  France  and 
Switzerland  have  almost  monopolized 
the  silk  manufacture  in  Europe.  Rus¬ 
sia  is  engaged  in  building  steel  and  en- 
gineering  works  under  the  6Ui)ervision 
of  the  most  skilled  American  con¬ 
structors  ;  two  of  these  establishments, 
now  welt  forward,  rival  the  best  works 
of  America,  after  which  they  are  copied. 
Japan  and  China  are  building  factories 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved  char¬ 
acter,  always  with  British  machinery 
and  generally  under  British  direction. 
Mexico  is  weaving  cotton  cloth,  manu¬ 
facturing  paper,  and  two  bicycle  fac¬ 
tories  are  now  under  construction  there. 
The  jute  and  cotton  mills  of  India  are 
numerous  and  increasing,  and  Bombay 
is  establishing  an  Engineering  Works. 
It  is  stated  that  one  British  manufac¬ 
turing  concern  sends  abroad  the  com¬ 
plete  machinery  for  a  new  mill  every 
week.  Of  America  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak. 

Thus  every  nation  of  the  first  rank, 
or  which  has  the  elements  of  future 
rank,  has  rejected  the  r6h  which  the 
Manchester  School  assigned  it,  and 
aspires  to  manufacture  for  itself.  Po¬ 
litical  Economy  now  points  out  that 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  that 
the  transportation  charges  incurred  by 
distance  between  producer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  should  be  saved.  Attempts 
to  manufacture  by  some  small  popula¬ 
tions  in  certain  directions  wilt  no  doubt 
fail  and  be  abandoned,  but  success  in 
the  main  seems  assured.  ^ 

Some  lands,  notably  Germany  and 
America,  not  content  to  supply  their 
own  wants,  now  appear  as  exporters  of 
many  competing  articles  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  several  of  which  reach  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  experience  which 
the  men  of  other  nations  have  long 
had  of  innumerable  articles  “  made  in 
Britain”  is  now  being  brought  home 
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to  the  Briton,  and  it  is  found  that 
there  is  “  a  good  deal  of  human  nature 
in  him”  not  differing  from  that  of 
other  lands.  A  score  of  articles  “  made 
in  Germany”  cause  him  iriitation ; 
contracts  given  to  American  manufac¬ 
turers  for  engines  in  London,  Dublin, 
and  Edinburgh  are  not  approved, 
(flasgow  rejects  an  American  bid  for 
water-pipes,  and  gives  it  to  Glasgow 
manufacturers  at  a  higher  price.  When 
a  great  show  of  bicycles  takes  place  in 
London,  no  room  can  be  found  for  the 
American.  Government  contracts,  even 
including  stationery,  must  be  filled  by 
home-made  articles.  Although  free 
entrance  for  importations  is  not  denied, 
yet  when  purchases  are  to  be  made — 
no  foreigner  need  apply.  The  mails 
must  go  by  slow  home-made  ships,  even 
if  thereby  delayed.  All  this  is  only 
what  we  should  expect  and  excuse.  He 
is  a  poor  citizen  who  does  not  prefer 
and  patronize  his  own  country  rather 
than  foreign  lands,  but  the  Briton 
should  expect  the  American,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  and  others  to  be  equally  patriotic. 
With  the  same  feelings  with  which  he 
regards  competing  articles  “  made  in 
Germany”  or  -\merica  invading  his 
own  country,  let  him  realize  that  the 
patriotic  German  and  American  natu¬ 
rally  regard  competing  articles  “  made 
in  Biitain”  which  invade  theirs. 

To  day  it  is  seen  that  Nature  has 
distributed  more  generously  than  was 
imagined  the  indispensable  minerals, 
coal,  lime,  and  ironstone,  as  it  was 
known  before  that  it  had  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  the  ability  to  grow  raw  ma¬ 
terials  ;  and  that  it  has  endowed  the 
man  and  woman  of  most  countries 
with  latent  ability,  sufficient  under  the 
new  conditions  to  manufacture  their 
own  raw  materials,  in  most  cases  not 
so  well,  in  one  or  two  special  lines  per¬ 
haps  as  well,  as  the  Briton  or  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  that  hence  there  is  not  to  be 
only  one  or  two  but  many  principal 
manufacturing  countries. 

The  wonderful  machinery,  mostly 
of  British  invention,  especially  in  iron 
and  steel  and  in  textile  manufactures, 
enables  the  Hindoo  of  India,  the  Paeon 
of  Mexico,  the  negro  of  America,  the 
Chinaman  and  the  man  of  Japan,  to 
manufacture  with  the  more  carefully 
educated  workman  of  Britain  and 
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America.  The  mechaaieal  skill  of  old 
is  not  now  generally  required,  but, 
where  necessary  for  a  few  positions  in 
each  huge  factory,  is  readily  obtained 
from  the  older  manufacturing  lands. 

Automatic  machinery  is  to  bo  cred¬ 
ited  as  the  most  potent  factor  in  ren¬ 
dering  non-essential  to  successful  manu¬ 
facturing  a  mass  of  educated  mechan¬ 
ical  labor  such  as  that  of  Britain  or 
America,  and  thus  making  it  possible 
to  create  manufacturing  centres  in 
lands  which,  until  recent  years,  seemed 
destined  to  remain  only  producers  of 
raw  materials.  Wo  see  everywhere  to¬ 
day  the  influence  of  this  new  machinery. 
It  can  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that 
raw  materials  have  now  power  to 
attract  capital,  and  also  to  attract  and 
develop  labor  for  their  manufacture  in 
close  proximity,  and  that  skilled  labor 
is  losing  the  power  it  once  had  to  at¬ 
tract  raw  materials  to  it  from  afar. 

This  is  not  change  ;  it  is  revolution. 

The  ablest  and  best  citizens  of  every 
country  are  inspired  to  favor  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  resources.  They  can¬ 
not  consider  it  right  to  hide  the  talents 
given  them,  and  are  now  enabled  to  see 
clearly  that  the  evident  law  of  Nature 
is  that  there  shall  be  given  to  many 
nations  the  blessings  of  diversifled  in¬ 
dustries,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the 
various  aptitudes  and  talents  of  their 
people  shall  find  scope. 

All  this  the  Manchester  School  could 
by  no  possibility  have  foreseen. 

It  is  delightful  to  survey  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  nations  in  the  march  of 
industrial  progress  under  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  Had  one  or  two  become  the 
chief  manufacturers  for  all,  the  genius 
of  their  people  alone  would  have  been 
enlisted  in  the  work  of  improvement 
and  invention.  To-day  we  have  the 
genius  of  many  nations  already  at  work, 
with  more  to  come.  It  is  pleasing  also 
to  note  how  the  genius  of  each  tends 
to  excel  in  a  dillerent  line.  Thus 
France  has  almost  monopolized  the 
superfine  in  textiles,  as  it  has  long  en¬ 
joyed  supremacy  in  the  department  of 
women’s  rich  apparel.  Briton  holds 
supremacy  in  machinery  for  textiles. 
The  inventor  of  the  iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  she  is  also  leading  the  world 
to-day  in  successfully  developing  a  col¬ 
lateral  branch,  the  by-product  coke 


oven,  in  which  even  the  American  has 
so  far  failed.  America  leads  in  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  and  machine  tools. 
Germany  is  supreme  in  chemical  d}es, 
and  has  recently  invented  a  condenser 
for  steam  which  is  showing  great  re¬ 
sults,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  new  proc¬ 
ess  for  the  making  of  armor.  The 
cause  of  progress  in  things  material  is 
thus  advanced  by  the  contributions  of 
many  minds  of  various  nationalities. 

The  stirring  competition  which  lias 
begun  among  the  nations,  and  which 
we  may  expect  to  see  still  more  stren¬ 
uously  pushed,  is  the  true  agency  for 
producing  the  best  results,  and  is  to 
be  welcomed  and  encouraged  by  those 
who  can  lift  themselves  above  the  nar¬ 
row  view  of  what  is  seemingly  best  for 
any  one  or  two  of  the  geographical 
divisions  of  the  world,  and  regard  wiiat 
is  best  for  the  race  as  a  whole. 

The  development  of  the  industrial 
world  is  taking  a  difl’erent  line  ftom 
that  predicted,  but  the  great  work 
accomplished  by  the  Manchester  School 
is  neither  to  be  belittled  nor  forgotten. 
Villiers,  Cobden,  Bright,  and  their 
compeers,  in  the  repeal  of  the  taxes 
upon  food  imports,  did  their  country  a 
service  for  which  it  can  never  be  too 
grateful.  Their  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  to  all  that  tended,  as  they 
thought,  to  create  the  brotherhood  of 
nations,  gives  the  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment  a  secure  place  in  the  history  of 
beneficent  deeds,  and  as  advocates  of 
noble  ends.  That  some  of  their  pre¬ 
dictions  are  nullified  or  reversed  by 
forces  which  have  come  into  play  since 
their  day,  neither  reflects  upon  their 
sagacity  nor  detracts  from  their  ser- 
vici  s. 

The  “  Free  Trade”  which  Manches¬ 
ter  saw,  and  for  which  it  predicted 
universal  acceptance,  was  the  exchange 
of  different  and  non  competing  articles, 
and  of  raw  materials  for  manufactured 
goods  ;  for  nations  had  not  theu  begun 
to  compete  seriously  with  each  other 
in  the  same  manufactured  articles.  If 
this  is  not  to  be  realized,  since  the 
principal  nations  are  to-day  becoming 
manufacturers  of  their  raw  material, 
and  supplying  their  own  needs,  and 
competing  with  each  other  in  the 
world’s  market  for  similar  things,  yet 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
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something  belter  even  than  the  Man¬ 
chester  ideal  for  the  progress  of  the 
world  is  rapidly  being  evolved. 

What  the  effect  of  this  change  is  to 
be  upon  the  relative  positions  of  na¬ 
tions  in  the  future  it  were  useless  to  con¬ 
sider,  since  conditions  might  be  trans¬ 
formed  in  a  day  ;  a  chemical  discovery, 
an  electrical  invention,  the  properties 
of  a  plant  utilized — any  one  of  such, 
or  of  other  not  improbable  surprises 
upon  which  wo  seem  to  be  sometimes 
on  the  very  threshold,  might  work  an 
entire  change.  The  substitution  of 
beet  for  cane  sugar  has  just  blighted 
the  West  Indies,  wJiich  seemed  to  pos¬ 
sess  almost  a  monopoly.  The  discovery 
of  the  Mesaba  Iron  Mines,  improved 
transport,  and  a  few  other  minor  causes 
have  just  made  America  the  cheapest 
manufacturer  of  steel,  while  until  re- 
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cently  she  was  the  dearest.  The  basic 
process  has  made  Germany  a  leading 
steel  producer,  when  otherwise  she 
seemed  destined  to  be  excluded,  and 
promises  to  tell  scarcely  less  heavily 
for  Britain.  The  discovery  of  mines 
and  the  extension  of  its  railway  system 
are  soon  to  make  Russia  au  important 
manufacturing  country,  in  which  she 
has  hitherto  failed.  The  utilization 
of  waterfalls  for  electricity,  displacing 
coal,  is  already  changing  some  centres 
of  manufacture.  All  these  changes  are 
of  yesterday. 

It  is  not  wise,  therefore,  for  any  na¬ 
tion  to  plume  itself  unduly  upon  pres¬ 
ent  resources  or  prospects,  neither  for 
any  to  despond.  “  We  know  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth.” — Nineteenth 
Century. 


THE  ENGLISH  AT  HOME.* 


These  two  curious  works  may  be 
read  together,  as  mutually  destructive 
views  of  much-vexed  modern  England 
as  she  appears  to  the  Oriental.  If  Wo 
Chang  be  really  a  genuine  personage, 
and  a  real  Chinaman  giving  his  un¬ 
prejudiced  views  of  our  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  as  in  his  eyes  they  appear,  he 
must  be  pardoned  much  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  indignation  which  he  displays  with 
our  life  and  manners  in  retaliation  for 
the  burlesque  aspects  of  the  East  with 
which  the  writers  about  China  have 
made  us  familiar.  The  great  mass  of 
excellent  people  derive  all  that  they 
know  or  want  to  know  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  from  works  like  the  Geisha  or 
the  Mikado.  China  and  Japan  are  all 
one  to  them.  The  present  writer  once 
heard  an  indignant  visitor  to  the  Savoy 
say  that  he  disliked  the  Mikado  very 
much,  because  he  had  just  come  back 
from  Japan,  and  had  seen  nothing 
there  at  all  like  it.  And  if  this  was  a 
travelled  observer,  what  ot  the  stay-at- 
homes  ?  If  we  accept  Wo  Chang  with 
any  hesitation,  it  is  because  his  English 
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is  SO  very  contemporary  and  vernacu¬ 
lar,  occasionally  varied  by  expressions 
of  rather  strained  metaphor.  “  The 
sight  of  simulated  golden  souls  oper¬ 
ates  upon  me  like  an  em  tic”  as  a  para¬ 
phrase  for  “  Humbug  makes  me  sick,” 
is  more  in  a  bombastic  than  an  Orien¬ 
tal  vein.  And  it  has  not  been  uncom¬ 
mon  for  some  long-suffering  English¬ 
man  to  vent  his  wrath  with  the  na¬ 
tional  institutions  under  the  guise  of  a 
foreign  observer.  It  is  an  accepted 
form  of  literature,  and  as  such  may  be 
taken  as  what  it  claims  to  be.  The 
following  indictment  is  very  like  the 
growl  of  a  “  law  abiding”  Briton  who 
has  suffered  bitterly  for  his  civic  vir¬ 
tue  : 

“  The  poorer  classes  escape  the  lawyer’s 
oppression  comparatively,  because  they  aie 
poor  ;  there  is  little  to  he  made  out  of  being 
a  poor  man’s  lawyer.  Those  in  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  and  especially  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  commerce,  meet  the  lawyer  at  every 
turn.  They  engage  him  to  draw  up  contracts 
legally  and  safely,  only  to  give  work  to  more 
lawyers  to  attack  or  defend  the  contract 
whenever  a  dispute  arises  about  it.  There  is 
more  legal  disputing  to  be  made  out  of  the  most 
carefully  draicn  up  document  than  out  of  the 
interchange  of  the  shortest  notes.” 

Now,  (here  is  greater  truth  and  force 
in  this  brief  charge  than  in  whole  vol- 
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limes  of  contract-law.  When  “  Wo 
Chang”  describes  England  as  “  priest- 
ridden”  he  is  rather  weakly  in  the 
wrong ;  when  he  describes  her  as 
“  lawyer-ridden”  he  is  emphatically  in 
the  right.  If  Lord  Esher’s  noble  and 
upright  plea  for  “  justice  first,  law 
afterward,”  could  but  meet  with  more 
general  acceptance,  things  might  im¬ 
prove.  But  the  whole  system  is  very 
unsound  ;  and  that  ours  is  a  ”  lawyer- 
ridden  country”  is  the  most  tangible 
truth  in  Wo  Chang’s  book.  His  re¬ 
marks  about  the  snobbishness  of  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  the  nobodies  who  want  to  fig¬ 
ure  in  it,  are  of  an  older  and  less  strik¬ 
ing  type.  Our  own  satirists  have 
worked  that  attractive  theme  over  and 
over  again  ;  and  to  be  told  that  Smith 
and  Shufflebottom  (a  very  old  cog¬ 
nomen)  and  Snooke  blossom  into  De 
Smctti  and  Shalebottom  and  Suefton 
is  but  a  watery  reflection  of  our  old 
friend  Alured  de  Mogyns.  Our  critic 
forgets  that  he  is  dealing  here  more 
with  a  phase  of  human  nature  than 
with  a  national  characteristic,  and  that 
the  desire  to  rise  socially  in  the  world 
has  been  one  of  man’s  weaknesses  for 
time  out  of  mind.  They  may  no  doubt 
order  these  things  better  in  China,  as, 
according  to  their  representative,  they 
do.  In  that  happy  land  there  are,  he 
says,  no  snobs  and  no  lawyers,  while  a 
more  ideal  system  than  theirs,  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  rank,  has  never  existed 
outside  of  Plato’s  Republic.  “  The 
literates”  supply  the  place  of  an  effete 
and  beer-propped  aristocracy,  and  the 
worship  of  knowledge  takes  precedence 
of  the  race  for  wealth.  All  written 
matter  is  so  sacred  that  after  a  certain 
period  all  discoverable  scraps  are  col¬ 
lected  and  formally  committed  to  the 
waters.  So  lofty  and  so  universal  are 
the  precepts  of  Confucius,  in  whose 
faith  Wo  Chang  was  brought  up 
(though  he  was  solidly  trained  in  the 
English  language  and  literature  by  a 
wise  and  learned  tutor  at  one  of  the 
treaty  ports),  that  they  at  once  antici¬ 
pate  and  obscure  the  unfledged  lessons 
of  Christianity.  We  can  but  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  his  admission  that  “  countless 
virtues  adorn  every  department  of  Eng¬ 
lish  life,”  to  atone  for  the  defects 
which  it  is  his  purpose  to  expose,  as 
going  far  to  neutralize  our  nobler  ten- 
New  Sewes.— Vol.  LXVII.,  No.  4. 


dencies.  But  we  cannot  resist  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  China  ought  to  be  in  a 
very  different  position,  from  the  best 
that  she  can  be  m  fairness  said  to  hold, 
if  her  system  and  her  laws  worked  as 
by  his  showing  they  should.  That  the 
precepts  of  Confucius  iu  a  great  sense 
anticipated  the  teaching  of  Christ,  as 
in  the  command  to  “  love  your  neigh¬ 
bor  as  yourself,”  is  very  true,  as  it  is 
only  too  true  that  but  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  Christians  are  capable  of  acting 
up  to  the  precept  to  an  appreciable  de¬ 
gree.  But  the  point  always  lost  sight 
of  in  these  discussions  is  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  Christian  claim,  by  which 
alone  it  asserts  itself  to  be  above  all 
other  creeds,  leaving  the  teachings  of 
Confucius  with  those  of  Plato  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  upon  another  plane 
altogether.  It  is  by  a  different  stan¬ 
dard  from  that  of  the  mere  moralist 
that  it  has  elected  to  be  tried  : 

“  Une  immense  esperance  a  traverse  la  terre — 
Malgre  nous  vers  le  del  il  faut  lever  lea 
yeux.” 

We  may  add,  moreover,  if  from  a  lower 
point  of  view,  that  neither  Wo  Chang 
nor  history  gives  us  much  proof  that 
Confpcians  act  up  to  their  principles 
any  better  than  Christians.  At  least 
we  know  of  no  especial  form  in  which 
the  Chinaman’s  love  for  his  fellow- 
creatures  is  forcibly  manifested.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  question  what  the 
Chinese  civilization  was  ;  what  it  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  is  quite  another  thing, 
though  the  absence  of  lawyers  may  be 
much  in  its  favor. 

We  have  said  that  the  booklet  of  Mr. 
Pundian  may  be  taken  as  an  antidote  to 
the  uncomplimentary  remarks  of  Wo 
Chang.  We  do  not  know  that  we 
quite  approve  the  later  Indian  fashion 
of  pouring  out  effusive  compliments  to 
all  things  English  as  the  shining  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  East.  For  we  are  never 
able  wholly  to  believe  in  their  sincer¬ 
ity,  while  so  many  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  continue  to  point  to  a  state  of 
veiled  rebellion.  There  is  small  doubt 
that  all  classes  of  the  natives  are  at 
heart  profoundly  Anti-Western,  and 
look  forward  to  a  final  emancipation 
from  foreign  rule  ;  while  the  growing 
class  of  “  literates”  among  them  learn 
more  and  more  to  understand  that  the 
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time  is  not  yet,  till  Western  ideas  have 
permeated  and  filtered  down.  Mean¬ 
while  the  English  police,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  houses,  and  the  English  arrange¬ 
ments  are  models  in  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Pandirn's  eyes.  The  English  baker  de¬ 
lights  him  to  the  extent  of  a  whole 
page,  while  for  the  tailor  and  the  boot¬ 
maker  no  words  can  be  too  high.  The 
Indian  cobbler  we  learn  to  be  a  “  piti¬ 
able  botcher”  beside  his  English  coun¬ 
terpart  ;  and  it  is  well  that  a  class  who 
do  not  perhaps  get  too  much  honor  at 
our  own  hands  should  be  thus  much 
indemnified.  To  compare  a  British 
baker’s  shop  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  is 
bold  and  imaginative,  but  comforting 
after  the  bitter  strictures  of  Wo  Chang. 
Short  pen-and-pencil  pictures  of  our 
leading  men,  especially  among  the 
divines,  lend  interest  to  Mr.  Pandian’s 
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pages,  and  in  his  mind,  at  all  events, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  her 
militant  Christianity  that  the  whole 
strength  and  wealth  of  England  lie. 
Her  very  diversity  of  forms  of  creed 
seems  to  him  but  a  tribute  to  her  ear¬ 
nestness.  We  can  but  hope  that  it 
may  be  so  ;  but  few  observers  at  the 
present  day  seem  to  take  sufficient  note 
of  the  growing  tone  of  contented  and 
impartial  indifference — not  upon  re¬ 
ligious  subjects  before  any  other,  but 
in  every  field  of  thought  among  the 
mass  of  us — which  more  and  more  per¬ 
vades  our  life  everywhere.  Nothing 
struck  Daudet  and  Zola  so  much,  when 
they  came  among  us  to  inquire  as  to 
the  real  state  of  feeling  in  England 
toward  France,  as  the  conviction  that 
there  was,  in  point  of  fact,  none  at  all 
either  way. — Spectator. 
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I  DO  not  propose  in  this  article  to 
weary  the  reader  with  any  dry  statis¬ 
tics  regarding  the  Russian  Army  of 
Central  Asia.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  if  I  state  that  the  peace 
footing  of  the  force  in  Turkestan  and 
Transcaspia  is  something  under  40,000 
men,  that  these  Provinces  are  in  steam 
communication  with  Europe,  and  that 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
200,000  well-drilled  and  well-equipped 
Russian  soldiers  could  be  massed  on 
the  northwest  frontier  of  Afghanistan. 
Merve  can  be  reached  by  a  traveller 
from  Moscow,  the  heart  of  Russia,  in 
less  than  a  week,~and  from  Southern 
Russia  and  the  Caucasus,  whence  the 
Army  of  Central  Asia  would  be  chiefly 
recruited,  in  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time.  Of  course,  difficulties  with  re¬ 
gard  to  transport  and  supplies  would 
commence  the  moment  this  force  or 
any  part  of  it  left  its  base,  and  the 
difficulties  would  increase  the  farther 
forward  it  proceeded.  I  have  studied 
this  question  on  the  spot  for  years,  but 
shall  not  go  very  deeply  into  it  here, 
because  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
the  Russians  have  no  intention  of  mov¬ 
ing  direct  on  India  from  their  present 


position  unless  we  force  them  to  it — 
and  that  is  very  unlikely.  But  if  they 
did  determine  to  do  so  I  do  not  think 
the  difficulties  they  would  have  to  con¬ 
tend  against  would  be  altogether  in¬ 
superable  under  favorable  conditions. 
The  Army  of  Central  Asia  moves  with 
infinitely  less  transport  than  does  our 
Indian  Army.  Though  it  is  entirely 
composed  of  Europeans  it  has  no  na¬ 
tive  followers,  and  would,  in  fact, 
move  much  as  does  an  army  in  Europe. 
Transport  for  100,000  men  at  least 
would  certainly  be  forthcoming.  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  with  Persia  is  the  home  of  the 
camel,  the  mule,  and  the  yabu  (pack- 
pony)  ;  and  if  it  was  found  expedient 
the  Shah  of  Persia  would  be  desired 
to  drain  his  country  for  the  necessary 
animals.  If  he  objected  they  would  be 
taken  by  force  and  Khorasan  occupied. 
And  any  one  who  has  been  there  knows 
that  the  Persians  could  not  and  would 
not  make  any  show  of  resistance.  Be¬ 
sides,  money  will  procure  any  service 
in  Persia.  And  as  the  Russians  ad¬ 
vanced  through  Afghanistan  they 
would  find  fresh  animals  in  that  coun- 
trv.  They  would  have  less  trouble 
wfib  regard  to  provisions.  From  Eu- 
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rope  a  constant  supply  could  be 
brought  by  steam  to  t.ho  Afghan  fron¬ 
tier.  And  from  Persia  vast  quantities 
of  flour  could  be  procured,  besides  bar¬ 
ley,  dry  lucerne  and  other  fodder  for 
the  animals  ;  also  mutton  of  the  finest 
quality  for  the  troops.  The  shepherds 
would  drive  across  their  flocks  in  thou¬ 
sands. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  Russians 
have  the  least  inclination  to  move 
direct  against  us  from  their  present 
position.  They  know  full  well  the 
risk  they  would  incur  in  doing  so. 
There  is  besides  nothing  on  earth  they 
desire  more  than  continued  peace  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  develop  their  vast  Asian  Do¬ 
minions,  which  are  now  a  heavy  drain 
on  their  Exchequer,  but  are  likely,  in 
the  future,  with  continued  peace,  to 
enrich  their  empire  as  India  has  en¬ 
riched  ours.  They  do  not  covet  India 
in  the  least ;  and  they  would  not  kno^v 
what  to  do  with  it  if  they  drove  us 
out.  Supposing  they  did,  their  empire 
in  Europe  would  be  left  in  danger  by 
the  heavy  drain  on  its  army,  necessi¬ 
tated  by  a  first  occupation  of  India. 
They  have  not  the  host  of  capable 
trained  civilians  which  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  administer  the  country.  And 
if  they  left  it  in  the  hands  of  Native 
Princes  and  others,  educated  under  our 
system,  they  might  find  they  had  laid 
the  train  for  much  future  trouble,  and 
perhaps  even  for  the  eventual  subver¬ 
sion  of  their  own  Asiatic  empire.  They 
could,  indeed,  at  the  best  only  crush 
us,  and  retire  after  despoiling  India, 
and  leaving  it  in  a  state  of  chaos,  much 
as  did  the  early  conquerors.  And  that 
is  what  they  would  attempt  to  do  if 
seriously  provoked  by  us.  Events  in 
Europe  or  elsewhere  may  any  day  drive 
them  to  it.  If,  for  instance,  we  had 
coerced  the  Turk  over  the  Armenian 
troubles  after  the  Czar  had  told  us 
bluntly  he  would  have  no  interference, 
there  is  little  doubt  we  should  have  had 
to  fight  the  Russians  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  Asia.  They  assert,  not  unreason¬ 
ably,  that  we  are  a  thorn  in  their  side 
in  Europe.  And  they  have  advanced 
to  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan,  and 
brought  their  railway  there  with  the 
main  object  of  silencing  us  in  Europe 
by  threatening  us  in  Asia.  Already 


the  project  has  been  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Czar  is  to  day  the  indis¬ 
putable  dictator  of  Europe,  with  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  kiss¬ 
ing  his  cheeks,  and  the  German  Em¬ 
peror  not  ashamed  to  publicly  proclaim 
(at  a  State  Dinner)  that  he  kisses  his 
feet.  Any  day  an  unforeseen  event 
may  force  us  into  war  with  France  or 
Russia  or  both.  There  is  the  game  of 
Brag  or  Grab  now  being  played  in 
China,  the  question  of  the  French  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Africa,  the  question  of 
Egypt,  and  a  dozen  other  questions 
now  being  considered  or  temporarily 
hung  up,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  any  one  of  which  may  take  a 
serious  turn  to-morrow.  Prince  Lo- 
banotl,  the  late  Russian  Chancellor,  is 
said  to  have  left  a  memorandum 
strongly  advocating  the  crippling  of 
Great  Britain  once  and  forever  in  Asia, 
in  order  to  reduce  her  to  a  second-class 
Power  in  Europe.  And  if  he  did  not, 
it  is  certain  that  since  Peter  the  Great 
ascended  the  throne  every  Czar  and 
leading  Russian  statesman  has  more  or 
less  seriously  entertained  the  idea. 
There  is  no  truer  aphorism  than  that 
which  asserts  that  if  you  scratch  a  Rus¬ 
sian  you  will  find  a  Tartar.  For  if 
you  do  succeed  in  raising  his  ire,  and 
especially  his  patriotic  ire,  a  Russian 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  obtain  his  re¬ 
venge.  And  if  there  be  any  who  hold 
the  opinion  that  the  Russians  are 
afraid  to  strike  at  us  in  India,  or  to 
risk  failure  by  attempting  any  perilous 
military  operations  against  us,  they  are 
laboring  under  a  vain  delusion.  The 
Russians  are  every  bit  as  brave  and 
stubborn  as  Britons,  and  moreover  no 
value  is  set  on  the  life  of  the  Russian 
soldier.  He  is  not  with  difficulty  en¬ 
listed,  sent  out  to  the  East  at  enormous 
cost,  and  nursed  when  he  gets  there. 
The  Press  and  the  Political  Partisans 
in  Russia  cannot  ask  awkward  ques¬ 
tions  or  throw  mud  at  the  Government 
when  a  disaster  occurs.  The  Russian 
Army  has  vast  Reserves,  and  a  Russian 
General  coveting  distinction  would  not 
hesitate  to  risk  the  possible  annihila¬ 
tion  of  an  Army  Corps  to  attain  his 
end.  The  army  that  crossed  the  Bal¬ 
kans  would  cross  Afghanistan  under 
favorable  conditions.  More  than  once 
during  the  present  century  has  the  in- 
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Tasion  of  Indian  not  only  been  seri- 
onsly  considered,  but  even  initiated. 
In  1878  when  war  between  Russia  and 
(irreat  Britain  seemed  imminent  in  Eu¬ 
rope  a  force  of  18,000  men  was  mobil¬ 
ized  in  Turkestan  for  an  advance  on 
India.  A  second  force  of  30,000  men 
was  to  have  moved  forward  from  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  through 
Persia  to  Herat.  A  Russian  Mission 
was  received  at  Kabul  with  open  arms, 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
Amir  secured.  In  those  days  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  only  been  established  for  a 
dozen  years  in  Turkestan,  were  experi¬ 
encing  disaster  after  disaster  in  Trans- 
caspia  with  the  Turkomans,  had,  of 
course,  no  Central  Asian  railway,  and 
exi)ected  besides  to  fight  us  in  Europe 
with  the  Turk  on  our  side.  And  our 
supremacy  in  Asia  was  then  questioned 
by  few  Asiatics.  Yet  had  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  not  been  averted,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  would  have  moved  on  India  hurl¬ 
ing  at  ns  as  a  vanguard  a  horde  of 
Asiatics  to  the  cry  of  blood  and  plun¬ 
der. 

Our  troops  have  behaved  very  gal¬ 
lantly  during  the  present  campaign, 
and  have  upheld  the  best  traditions  of 
our  army.  But  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  at  the  best  but  a  small- 
and-early  affair  and  child’s  play  to 
what  a  war  against  the  Russians  would 
be.  I  will  give  here  two  instances 
only  of  the  many  which  Archibald 
Forbes  tells  us  about  the  Russian  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  Turkish  war.  In  writing 
about  the  second  attack  on  Plevna,  he 
says  :  “  Schahof sky’s  men  could  not 
get  into  Plevna  on  our  side,  the  south, 
any  more  than  could  Krudener’s  on 
the  north  side.  After  carrying  the 
first  Turkish  redoubt  they  were  brought 
to  a  dead  stand  by  dint  of  the  temjiest 
of  hostile  fire  that  struck  them  ;  and, 
not  being  the  kind  of  men  to  go  back, 
they  stood  there,  gazing  into  the  face 
of  Death,  poor  gallant  fellows,  till  8000 
of  them  littered  with  their  corpses  the 
long,  gently  sloping  natural  glacis, 
whose  face  the  Turkish  rifles  swept 
with  such  workmanlike  steadiness.” 
A  very  graphic  description  this,  and  I 
can  quite  imagine  the  Russian  soldier 
standing  there  stolid  and  indifferent 
till  he  was  shot  down.  Then  Forbes 
tells  a  story  about  the' great  Skobeleff. 
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He  went  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of 
Loftcha,  with  no  intention  whatever 
of  assaulting  so  diflflcult  a  position  held 
by  a  Turkish  force  three  times  as 
strong  as  his  own.  He,  however,  ad¬ 
vanced  so  close  that  his  men,  disobey¬ 
ing  the  orders  of  their  officers,  pushed 
forward  to  the  attack.  Even  Skobeleff 
recognized  that  the  attempt  was  mad¬ 
ness,  and  he  was  wounded,  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  lost  half 
his  escort  before  his  own  personal 
efforts  could  induce  the  men  to  retire. 
If  we  search  the  annals  of  other  big 
wars  we  shall  find  that  the  men  of 
other  nations,  when  well  led,  go  for¬ 
ward  unhesitatingly  to  be  swept  down 
in  thousands.  And  if  ever  we  do  em¬ 
bark  in  one  we  shall  have  to  reserve 
our  hysterics  for  something  grander 
than  the  Dargai  affair  and  the  loss  of 
two  Gordon  Highlanders.  It  will  be 
a  fatal  error,  too,  if  we  cherish  the  con¬ 
viction  that  with  a  mixed  army  we  shall 
be  able  to  beat  a  much  larger  force  of 
pure  Russians.  We  shall  find,  if  we 
fight  them,  that  their  army  of  to-day 
is  very  different  to  the  badly  organized 
army  of  serfs  we  encountered  in  the 
Crimea,  that  the  baby  of  that  period 
has  developed  into  a  powerful  stripling, 
and  that  he  has  profited  immensely  by 
his  experiences  then  and  since  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Central  Asia. 

If  the  Russians  were  to  advance  on 
India  direct  there  is  the  likelihood  that 
the  Afghans  and  some  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  tribes  would  oppose  them.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  these  people  might 
be  on  their  side.  They  would  promise 
Peshawur  to  the  Amir,  or  to  a  Pretend¬ 
er  they  might  set  up  in  his  place,  and 
abundance  of  loot  to  all ;  and,  with 
the  remembrance  of  our  past  wars 
against  them,  both  Afghans  and  tribes 
alike  would  probably  rejoice  at  the  op¬ 
portunity,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  of 
having  a  smack  at  us.  The  Indian 
people  might  at  the  moment  be  discon¬ 
tented  because  of  famine  or  plague  or 
pestilence,  or  of  some  well-meaning 
but  offensive  act  on  the  part  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Government,  who  never  yet  have 
felt  their  pulse.  The  Indian  Mutiny 
surprised  the  Indian  Government,  but 
nobody  else.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was 
severely  snubbed  (and  resigned)  seven 
or  eight  years  before  it  occurred,  for 
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daring  to  suggest  such  a  possibility. 
Some  of  the  unofficial  classes  knew  for 
a  certainty  that  it  was  going  to  occur. 
A  British  Indigo  planter  at  Delhi,  for 
instance,  who  was  endeavoring  to  sell 
a  very  valuable  plantation  and  to  re¬ 
tire,  was  told  by  the  Calcutta  brokers, 
some  months  before  it  broke  out,  that 
no  purchaser  could  be  found  because 
of  the  Mutiny  which  was  about  to  oc¬ 
cur.  The  first  indications  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  outbreak  on  our  frontier  were  pooh- 
poohed  by  the  Government  of  India, 
as  the  result  of  the  vaporings  of  a  Mad 
Mullah  which  would  soon  cease.  Yet, 
the  only  wonder  is  that  the  rising  did 
not  occur  years  ago. 

If  the  Russians  were  to  advance  now 
they  would  probably  have  the  present 
Amir  tooth  andjnail  against  them.  But 
you  can  never  depend  on  an  Oriental. 
The  man  whom  you  have  loaded  with 
favors  and  whom  you  believe  to  be  your 
faithful  servant  may  all  the  time  be 
nursing  his  secret  hatred  against  yon, 
and  another  whom  you  distrust  may  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  through  expedi¬ 
ency,  throw  in  his  lot  with  you,  and 
remain  faithful  to  the  end.  The  Amir 
would  certainly  not  assist  the  Russians 
against  us  unless  we  had  just  at  the 
time  done  something  to  provoke  him 
excessively.  He  sulks  periodically 
about  all  sorts  of  matters.  He  would 
like  his  Agents  in  India  to  enjoy  such 
privileges  that  they  could  make  vast 
sums  for  him  by  trade,  and  yet  his  du¬ 
ties  on  our  goods  entering  Afghanistan 
are  so  prohibitive,  that  on  this  account 
chiefly  the  Russians  have  been  able  to 
drive  our  goods  out  of  the  Central  Asia 
markets.  He  wants  to  deal  direct  with 
the  English  Foreign  Office  and  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  Indian  Government.  He  oc¬ 
casionally  sends  troops  to  occupy  posts 
within  our  sphere  of  influence.  In 
short,  he  is  a  tyrannical  and  wayward 
dictator  with  whom  we  hardly  dare  to 
remonstrate.  Oijr  servility  to  him, 
and  the  blackmail  we  have  to  pay  him 
for  not  seeking  consolation  on  the  bos¬ 
om  of  our  rival  would  be  ludicrous  to 
contemplate  were  it  not  so  pitifully 
sad.  But  supposing  this  Amir,  who, 
however,  may  die  to-morrow,  remained 
loyal  to  us,  it  does  not  follow  that  his 
subjects  would  all  do  likewise.  The 
population  of  Afghanistan  is  composed 


of  a  variety  of  tribes,  nearly  every  one 
of  which  has  suffered  terribly  under  the 
present  Amir’s  tyrannical  rule.  And 
if  the  Russians  were  to  set  up  a  popu¬ 
lar  Pretender  numbers  would  flock  to 
his  banner.  The  Independent  Tribes, 
too,  who  delight  in  war,  could  be  won 
over  by  the  promise  of  revenge,  loot, 
and  fair  women.  I  have  not  space  to 
enumerate  the  many  different  phases 
the  situation  might  take.  The  unex¬ 
pected  too  always  happens.  All  I  wish 
to  show  is  that  it  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  a  few  months 
hence  the  Russians  may  be  at  the  gates 
of  India  with  the  Afghans  and  the 
tribes  on  their  side,  and  with  many 
malcontents  in  India  wishing  them 
success  and  ready  to  join  them. 

But  the  Russians  have  not  the  slight¬ 
est  intention  of  moving  direct  against 
us  from  their  present  position  unless 
events  force  them  to  do  so.  They 
have  a  very  different  plan  of  advance 
in  view,  and  we  are,  and  have  been  for 
some  time  past,  maturing  it  for  them 
in  the  exact  manner  they  desire.  They 
do  not  want  India,  but  they  perceive 
quite  clearly  that  the  whole  of  the  in¬ 
tervening  territory  must  sooner  or  later 
be  absorbed  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  civilized  Powers  on  either  side 
of  it.  And  as  the  closer  they  can  get 
to  the  Indian  frontier  the  greater  will 
be  their  command  over  India,  they 
have  determined  to  grab  as  much  of 
that  intervening  territory  as  they  can, 
whenever  opportunity  favors  them. 
Besides,  if  they  do  not  covet  India, 
they  do  covet  the  fertile  territory  in 
Afghanistan  to  the  south  of  their  des¬ 
ert.  And  thanks  to  our  Liberal  Gov¬ 
ernment  they  are  now  across  the  desert 
and  planted  on  the  edge  of  Afghan 
soil.  The  few  so-called  oases  in  the 
desert  and  the  spots  they  occupy  on 
the  Afghan  Border  are  exceedingly 
small  and  unhealthy  with  deficient  sup¬ 
plies  of  bad  water.  When  I  add  that 
each — that  Merve  itself — is  dependent 
for  water  on  rivers  flowing  from  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  which  can  be  diverted  by 
the  Afghans,  the  position  will  perhaps 
be  grasped,  and  the  Russian  desire  to 
push  forward  understood.  Any  day  a 
petty  frontier  dispute  with  the  Afghans 
or  the  Amir’s  death  or  events  in  Eu¬ 
rope  or  China  or  elsewhere  may  send 
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them  forward.  Both  Herat  and  Af¬ 
ghan  Turkestan  are  inhabited  by  non' 
warlike  races  and  would  be  occupied 
in  a  few  days  without  the  slightest 
trouble,  indeed,  I  most  firmly  believe, 
with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  into  whose  souls  the  iron  has 
entered  during  the  present  reign.  The 
Amir’s  Governor  and  his  troops  in  the 
mud  fortress  of  Herat  would,  it  is 
true,  make  a  show  of  resistance,  but 
they  would  very  soon  be  disposed  of 
and  only  serve  the  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  necessary  butcher’s  bill  for 
decorations  and  promotion.  All  the 
tribes  around  or  near  Herat  —  the 
Chahar  Aimak,  the  Hazarahs  and  others 
— would  welcome  the  Russians  with 
enthusiasm.  1  have  conversed  with 
some  of  their  head-men,  who  looked 
to  us  for  a  long  time  for  deliverance 
and  who  prayed  for  a  permanent  Brit¬ 
ish  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  But 
all  that  is  past  and  done  with  now, 
and  their  eyes  have  for  some  years  been 
turned  to  the  Russians  as  their  only 
possible  deliverers.  The  Amir  is  a 
brave  enough  man,  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  Oriental  dignity  would  offer  the 
usual  Oriental  resistance.  He  would 
send  forward  a  brigade  or  two  to  be 
wiped  out.  As  he  is  by  no  means  a 
fool,  he  would  then  consider  he  had 
vindicated  his  honor  and  would  make 
the  best  of  the  occasion.  He  would 
seek  our  help,  and  if  we  did  not  give 
it,  would  probably  make  that  an  excuse 
for  coming  to  terms  with  the  Russians. 
We  should  not  help  him,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  little  short  of  insanity  to  do 
so.  The  Russians  would  be  in  occu¬ 
pation  of  Herat,  Maimena,  and  Balkh 
before  we  could  move,  and  if  we  com¬ 
menced  a  campaign  in  Afghanistan 
with  Abdul  Rahman  as  our  ally,  we 
should  very  soon  find  that  we  had  teth¬ 
ered  ourselves  to  a  mill-stone.  He 
would  impede  us  in  every  way,  and 
would  not  allow  our  commander  a  free 
hand,  nor  place  the  Afghan  army  at 
his  disposal.  He  would  object  to  every 
move  on  principle  in  order  to  show 
his  authority.  He  would  also  be  sus¬ 
picious  that  we  were  trying  to  win  over 
his  people  ;  and  he  would  hang  any  of 
them  who  showed  a  disposition  to  he 
too  friendly  with  us.  When  the  Rus¬ 
sians  took  Panjdeh  and  massacred  an 
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Afghan  force  we  did  not  fight,  though 
at  the  time  the  conditions  were  in¬ 
finitely  more  favorable  than  they  can 
ever  be  again,  and  we  should  not  do  so 
when  they  occupy  Herat  and  Balkh. 
We  should  probably  vote  a  few  millions 
again  for  frontier  defences,  and  then 
demand  another  Boundary  Commission 
to  delimit  the  new  frontier.  Whether 
this  Amir  or  his  successor  went  over 
to  the  enemy  or  did  not  the  end  would 
be  the  same.  The  Russians  would 
push  forward  gradually,  always  bring¬ 
ing  their  railway  with  them,  until  they 
reached  the  frontier  of  India.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  Amir  opposed  them  they 
would,  as  soon  as  they  had  fortified 
Herat  and  Balkh  and  brought  their 
railway  forward,  proceed  to  subdue 
Kabul  or  Kandahar  or  both.  And 
once  in  Kabul,  if  all  did  not  submit,  a 
general  massacre  would  be  ordered. 
That  would  be  frightful,  but  I  declare 
not  half  so  cruel  in  the  end  as  the 
timid  vacillating  policy  we  invariably 
pursue.  If  in  1878  we  had  gone 
straight  to  Kabul,  ordered  a  general 
massacre,  and  had  then  taken  efficient 
measures  for  the  future  control  of  the 
country,  the  people  would  have  suf¬ 
fered  infinitely  less  misery  than  was 
caused  by  our  two  years’  pottering 
about  Afghanistan  followed  by  our 
sudden  withdrawal  in  1880,  not  to 
mention  the  misery  inflicted  on  our 
side  by  the  war,  disease,  the  Cavagnari 
and  Burroughes  disasters,  etc.  Of 
course  to  massacre  wretched  creatures 
for  fighting  in  defence  of  their  king 
and  country  is  to  carry  brutality  to  its 
most  extreme  limit.  It  can  never  be 
necessary,  and  must  always  be  impoli¬ 
tic.  Savage  animals  are  cowed  by  bru¬ 
tality  and  tamed  by  firm  kindness. 
Unfortunately  our  kindness,  though 
well  meant,  is  always  of  the  wavering 
sanctimonious  species,  which  invari¬ 
ably  brings  misery  in  its  train.  The 
Russians  have  been  eminently  success¬ 
ful  in  Central  Asia  because  Ihey  have 
moved  forward  steadily,  and  alwa}s 
with  one  fixed  purpose  in  view,  and 
their  antagonists  have  learnt  that  re¬ 
sistance  is  useless,  that  they  never 
commence  a  war  without  bringing  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  nor  ever 
evacuate  territory  once  occupied.  They 
do  not  dilly-dally  en  route  or  tempo- 
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rize  with  savages  giving  them  time  to 
combine  and  make  their  dispositions 
for  prolonged  resistance.  They  have 
no  Politicals  with  an  army  to  regulate 
the  campaign  and  to  shout  ‘‘  Hands 
off  !”  the  moment  a  General  is  about 
to  win  a  decisive  victory.  The  object 
the  Russian  Government  have  in  view 
is  explained  to  the  Commander,  and 
he  is  then  sent  forward  with  a  free 
hand  to  attain  it  in  the  manner  he 
deems  most  expedient.  He  generally 
advances  as  rapidly  as  possible,  strikes 
hard,  and  delivers  a  crushing  defeat. 
And  once  he  has  got  his  enemy  well  on 
his  knees  he  raises  him  up,  and  thence¬ 
forward  treats  him  with  much  kind¬ 
ness. 

After  the  whole  of  Afghanistan  was 
subdued  there  would  still  be  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Tribes  to  be  dealt  with. 
Eventually  they,  too,  would  come  un¬ 
der  Russian  sway,  probably  one  by  one 
after  the  railway  had  been  pushed  for¬ 
ward.  At  first  it  is  more  than  likely 
they  would  not  be  interfered  with,  and 
would  only  be  used  as  a  lever  against 
us. 

I  do  not  wonder  in  the  least  that  the 
Forward  Policy  has  of  late  been  so 
hotly  denounced.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  we  have  lavished,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  over  fifty  millions  in  attempting 
to  keep  the  Russians  back,  and  we  have 
only  succeeded  in  preparing  the  Way 
for  their  advance  in  the  exact  manner 
they  desire.  We  fought  the  Afghans 
for  two  years,  and  then  retired,  relin¬ 
quishing  every  advantage  we  had  gain¬ 
ed,  and  leaving  the  people  embittered 
afresh  against  us.  We  placed  a  strong 
Amir  on  the  throne  nominally  subject 
to  us,  but  in  reality  totally  indepen¬ 
dent  of  us,  and  in  a  position  to  defy 
us.  And  now  the  whole  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Tribes  at  the  instigation  of 
this  man  are  against  us.  It  is  painful 
to  contemplate  what  might  have  been 
done  seventeen  years  ago,  at  such  little 
expense,  to  render  our  position  once 
and  forever  secure.  We  had  only  then 
to  keep  Kandahar,  extend  our  railway 
there,  place  an  Amir  under  control  at 
Kabul,  and  a  few  officers  on  the  Russo- 
Afghan  Frontier,  and  we  should  have 
been  quite  safe.  We  shall  realize  all 
this  when  the  two  frontiers  meet,  and 
the  people  of  India  are  crushed  by  the 


increased  taxation  necessitated  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  vast  army  we  shall 
then  have  to  keep  permanently  massed 
there. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  great  deal  of  the  Russian  army  of 
Central  Asia,  and  the  more  I  have  seen 
of  it  the  less  pleased  have  I  been  at  the 
prospect  of  our  Indian  army  having  to 
encounter  it.  I  have  never  feared  the 
issue,  because  I  am  sure  that  at  the 
last  we  shall  pull  ourselves  together, 
and  with  a  mighty  effort  repel  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  But  the  cost,  the  labor,  and 
the  strain  will  probably  be  terrible, 
and  the  nearer  they  approach  to  us  the 
more  difficult  will  become  the  task.  I 
once  held  the  Russians  in  supreme  con¬ 
tempt,  and,  like  many  Englishmen, 
believed  that  we  could  make  short 
work  of  them  or  of  any  other  foe.  But 
the  conviction  has  since  slowly  and 
steadily  been  impressed  on  my  mind 
that  the  Russian  army  is,  for  fighting 
purposes,  in  every  respect  equal  to 
ours,  and  in  some  respects  would  have 
an  immense  advantage  over  us  in  the 
field.  The  men  are  all  of  one  race, 
are  stronger,  more  hardy,  and  healthier 
than  ours  ;  there  are  no  native  follow¬ 
ers  ;  they  require  less  transport  and 
supplies,  and  fewer  luxuries,  have  an 
inexhaustible  reserve,  are  nearer  home, 
etc. 

I  have  visited  Transcaspia  on  eight 
separate  occasions,  have  seen  the  Rus¬ 
sian  soldier  on  and  off  parade,  and 
have  travelled  with  him  for  weeks  to¬ 
gether  in  trains  and  in  steamers.  It 
is,  indeed,  chiefly  ou  board  ship  that  I 
have  amused  myself  by  studying  him. 
And  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  the  most  docile,  good-tem¬ 
pered  (till  you  scratch  him),  pig-head¬ 
ed  creature  on  earth,  as  hard  as  nails, 
and  generally  of  superb  physique.  He 
is  stupid  and  ignorant,  perhaps,  but 
he  has  apprehension  enough  to  shoot 
straight,  and  to  understand  when  he  is 
told  to  advance  or  not  to  quit  a  post 
alive,  and  he  never  disputes  an  order 
nor  complains.  And  that,  I  take  it, 
is  sufficient  for  a  fighting  machine. 
He  has  had  no  school-board  education, 
and  is  therefore  content  with  his  lot, 
and  no  lawyer.  I  wonder,  by  the  way, 
whether  it  is  trne,  as  I  have  heard, 
that  a  British  regiment,  composed 
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chiefly  of  weedy  Cockneys,  turned  tail 
once  during  the  present  campaign, 
while  native  regiments  stood  fast,  and 
that  their  Commanding  Officer  re¬ 
proached  them,  in  the  strongest  lan¬ 
guage,  with  being  County  Council 
chickens  ?  Se  non  e  vero,  etc. 

1  shall  not  easily  forget  my  first  im¬ 
pression  of  Russia  and  the  Russians. 
In  1890  I  was  Vice-Consul  at  Meshed 
in  Persia,  and,  having  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  crossed  the  Russian  fron¬ 
tier,  after  a  seven  days’  ride,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  railway  station  at  Aska- 
bad.  I  had  emerged  from  barbarism 
and  extreme  fanaticism,  and  the  sud¬ 
den  transition  to  civilization  quite 
dazed  me.  General  Komarofl  (best 
known  as  the  man  who  took  Panjdeh, 
and  wiped  out  an  Afghan  force)  was 
retiring  from  the  post  of  Governor- 
General,  and  was  leaving  by  the  same 
train.  The  whole  of  the  troops  in 
garrison,  numbering  some  5000  men, 
were  drawn  up  outside  the  station,  and 
inside  the  platform  was  packed  with 
hundreds  of  officers,  civil  and  military, 
all  in  uniform,  besides  ladies  innumer¬ 
able.  Three  bands  were  also  playing 
inspiriting,  martial  airs.  I  was  imme¬ 
diately  introduced  to  the  General,  who 
received  me  very  kindly  ;  and  I  trav¬ 
elled  with  him  for  several  days  till  we 
reached  Tsaritsin,  on  the  Volga.  Since 
then  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  distinguished  Russians,  and  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  their 
views  about  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia. 

The  present  Governor  of  Transcaspia 
is  General  Kouropatkine,  without 
doubt  the  most  capable  and  distin¬ 
guished  soldier  now  on  the  Russian  ac¬ 
tive  list.  And  as  he  most  assuredly 
would  get  the  chief  command  in  the 
event  of  a  Russian  advance  toward 
India,  it  will  not  be  amiss  if  I  devote  a 
short  space  to  describing  him.  He  is 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  yet  fifty 
years  of  age,  has  served  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  career  in  Central 
Asia,  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  its 
conquest,  and  has  made  some  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  toward  its  litera¬ 
ture.  He  thoroughly  knows  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  people  inhabiting  them,  and 
their  modes  of  diplomacy  and  warfare. 
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He  was  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the  great 
Skobeleff  during  the  Russo-Turkish 
war,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  it.  Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  some  of  Skobeleff ’s  laurels  were 
won  by  him.  Skobeleff  was  the  dash¬ 
ing,  impetuous,  reckless  leader  ;  Kouro¬ 
patkine  the  cool,  patient,  calculating 
corrective  who  restrained  him.  He  is 
a  man  of  indomitable  will,  of  untiring 
industry,  master  of  his  profession  as  a 
soldier,  a  great  civil  administrator,  de¬ 
liberate  of  sjieech,  exceedingly  gentle 
and  modest  in  manner,  and  with  a 
temper  always  under  control.  He 
wears  the  first  class  of  the  Order  of  St. 
George  (equivalent  to  our  Victoria 
Cross),  and  his  courage  is  of  the  type 
which  does  not  comprehend  fear.  He 
is  the  strictest  of  disciplinarians,  but 
beloved  and  respected  by  all,  and  his 
own  good  qualities  are  perforce  in  a 
great  measure  reflected  in  those  serving 
under  him.  He  is,  indeed,  the  equal 
in  every  respect  of  any  Commander  we 
could  place  in  the  field  to  oppose  him. 
General  Kouropatkine  has  brought 
Transcaspia  in  all  matters,  both  civil 
and  military,  to  a  high  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  He  works  from  sunrise  till  late 
into  the  night,  inquires  personally  into 
the  minutest  details,  and  finds  time  to 
be  constantly  making  long  and  fatigu¬ 
ing  journeys  of  inspection  throughout 
his  extensive  command.  This  man,  if 
he  took  the  field  against  us,  would  be 
hard  to  beat.  He  has  told  me  more 
than  once  that  he  has  seen  too  much 
of  war  not  to  hate  it,  that  neither  he 
nor  his  Government  have  the  least  de¬ 
sire  to  fight  us,  and  to  suggest  that 
they  wish  to  invade  India  is  absurd. 
I  believe  him.  But  all  the  same,  he  is 
a  Russian  of  Russians,  and  if  he 
thought  there  was  just  cause  for  it, 
would  delight  in  trying  conclusions 
with  us.  In  diplomacy,  of  course. 
General  Kouropatkine  is  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Russian.* 

There  are  eight  battalions  of  Trans¬ 
caspian  and  twenty-seven  of  Turkestan 
Rifles,  and  the  men  composing  them 
have  always  seemed  to  me  the  beau 
ideal  of  what  riflemen  should  be.  1 
have  no  idea  of  their  average  size,  but 

*  Since  this  article  was  written  General 
Kouropatkine  has  been  appointed  War  Min¬ 
ister. 
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the  most  of  them  appeared  to  be  about 
5  ft.  7  in.  in  height,  and  38  inches  or 
more  round  the  chest.  And  they  al¬ 
ways  looked  the  picture  of  health  and 
fit  for  anything.  They  are  specially 
enlisted  for  seven  years  in  the  Active 
Army  and  six  in  the  Reserve.  They 
are  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the 
peasantry  of  Southern  Russia,  can  live 
for  an  indefinite  period  on  tea  and  rye 
bread,  and  know  nothing  whatever  of 
even  simple  luxuries.  And  it  is  a  re¬ 
markable  and  indisputable  fact,  which 
may  surprise  the  reader,  as  it  did  me, 
that  Russians  generally  can  endure  ex¬ 
treme  heat  better  than  Englishmen 
can.  The  summer  in  most  parts  of 
Russia  is  extremely  hot.  In  a  large 
dark  room  in  the  basement  of  a  hotel 
at  Moscow  I  have  seen  the  thermom¬ 
eter  standing  at  100°  F.  at  5  p.m.,  in 
the  month  of  August.  The  sun  has 
apparently  no  effect  on  the  skull  of  a 
Russian.  The  Tatar  origin  (apparent 
in  the  faces  of  most  Russians,  though, 
of  course,  disputed  by  savants)  appears 
to  have  given  them  a  roof  to  their 
heads  impervious  to  the  sun’s  rays. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  helmet  is  unknown 
in  Central  Asia,  and  civilians,  as  well 
as  soldiers,  wear  there  no  other  head¬ 
dress  in  summer  but  a  thin  cloth  cap 
in  a  linen  cover.  The  heat  of  Central 
Asia  is  not  equal  to  that  of  India,  but 
it  is  very  great ;  and  no  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lishman  could  be  exposed  there  to  the 
suu  in  summer  for  half-an  hour  in  a 
cap  without  being  knocked  over.  The 
average  temperature  in  the  shade  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  at  Askabad  and  Merve  can¬ 
not  he  less  than  105°  in  the  summer. 
Yet  the  summer  season  is  the  drill  sea¬ 
son  in  Transcaspia,  and  while  our  sol¬ 
diers  in  India  are  lying  in  large  lofty 
darkened  bungalows,  cooled  by  artifi¬ 
cial  means,  with  punkahs  swinging 
overhead,  and  not  permitted  to  leave 
their  barrack-rooms,  the  Russian  sol¬ 
dier  of  Central  Asia  is  in  camp,  being 
knocked  about  at  field  days  lasting 
from  early  morn  till  mid-day.  No  na¬ 
tive  servant  is  allowed  in  barracks. 
The  soldiers  have  to  cook  their  own 
food  and  perform  all  fatigue  duties. 
But  in  India,  the  British  soldier,  even 
when  campaigning,  must  have  his  staff 
of  servants  to  attend  on  him.  The 
fact  is  the  recruiting  difficulties  are  so 


great  in  England,  and  to  get  the  Brit¬ 
ish  soldier  to  India  is  such  an  expen¬ 
sive  matter,  that  when  there  he  is 
thought  so  valuable  that  he  has  to  be 
nursed.  And  though  he  might  not 
like  it,  I  believe  he  would  be  far  health¬ 
ier,  aud  consequently  happier,  if  he 
were  given  more  employment.  I  speak 
from  experience,  having  served  in  the 
ranks  in  India  and  through  a  campaign 
in  Afghanistan.  The  Infantry  men 
are  the  most  sickly  soldiers  in  our  Ind¬ 
ian  army.  The  Cavalry  enjoy  better 
health.  And  the  healthiest  man  of  all 
is  the  driver  of  Artillery,  who  has  two 
horses  and  a  couple  of  sets  of  harness 
to  look  after.  In  Calcutta,  where  the 
climate  is  perhaps  as  enervating  as  in 
any  part  of  India,  the  English  business¬ 
men  work  and  run  about  in  summer 
just  as  they  do  in  Europe,  and  that 
helps  to  keep  them  alive.  The  British 
soldier  gets  bad  expensive  rations 
served  up  in  the  worst  possible  man¬ 
ner,  and  most  of  his  sickness  is  attribu¬ 
table  to  that  fact.  But  I  need  not  dis¬ 
cuss  this  here.  The  Russian  soldier  of 
Central  Asia  gets  rough  good  fare, 
cooks  it  himself,  and  makes  it  palata¬ 
ble.  He  gets  a  rouble  (two  shillings) 
a  month  pay,  is  content  with  it,  and 
even  manages  to  get  drunk  regularly 
on  the  chief  Saints’  Days.  And  the 
Russian  officer  has  to  rough  it  much 
as  does  the  Russian  soldier.  His  pay 
is  quite  small,  he  has  no  mess  to  fre¬ 
quent,  and  he  must  always  appear  in 
uniform.  The  minimum  number  of 
hours’  work  for  him  in  the  day  is  five, 
and  includes  the  duties  of  army  school¬ 
master.  These  bring  him  into  close 
touch  with  the  men,  teach  him  their 
individual  characters,  and  them  to 
look  up  to  and  rely  on  him. 

In  1893  I  visited  Russian  Sarrakhs, 
which  is  just  opposite  to  the  north¬ 
eastern  point  of  Persia.  I  happened 
to  be  down  in  that  direction  shooting, 
and  the  Preestaff,  or  Civil  Governor, 
an  old  acquaintance,  invited  me  across 
to  stay  with  him.  I  do  not  think  any 
other  Englishman  has  been  there  since 
it  catne  into  Russian  hands,  and  I 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  It  is 
needless  to  say  I  was  treated  with 
boundless  hospitality.  That  always 
happens  wherever  one  goes  in  Russia. 
The  5ih  Battalion  of  the  Transcaspian 
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Kifles  were  there,  and  I  dined  one 
night  with  the  Colonel,  a  Georgian, 
who  shared  a  small  bungalow  with  one 
of  his  lieutenants.  He  was  Comman¬ 
dant  of  the  Station,  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  man,  for  he  wore  the  first  class 
of  the  Order  of  St.  George.  But  he 
was  a  rough,  honest  soldier,  who  lived 
on  his  pay  and  scorned  luxuries.  His 
furniture  was  of  the  simplest  descrip¬ 
tion,  so  was  the  fare,  and  we  used  the 
old  three-pronged  steel  forks.  The 
day  following  I  saw  a  dozen  officers 
start  on  reconnoissance  duty  toward 
the  Afghan  frontier,  with  the  Colonel 
commanding  the  8th  Battalion  at 
Merve  in  charge.  As  soon  as  they  got 
out  they  were  to  scatter,  and  each  take 
a  division  of  land,  sketch  it,  and  re¬ 
port  on  its  villages,  inhabitants,  culti¬ 
vation,  water-supply,  etc.,  in  the  mi¬ 
nutest  detail.  And  this  is  how  they 
went  :  Each  officer  got  a  Cossack’s 
pony,  and  put  himself,  his  blanaet, 
and  drawing  materials  on  it,  and  start¬ 
ed  off.  No  groom  nor  servant  accom¬ 
panied  him,  and  he  was  allowed  no 
baggage  animal.  He  took  no  food, 
and  was  to  procure  it  at  any  Cossack 
post  or  village  he  might  come  across, 
and  there  to  find  shelter  at  night  or 
bivouac  out.  The  villages  in  that  part 
of  the  world  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  consist  only  of  two  or  three  filthy 
mud  huts,  each  with  a  hole  in  the  roof 
to  act  as  window  and  chimney,  and 
with  no  supplies  save  a  little  very 
coarse  flour  for  the  daily  bread.  It 
was  the  season  of  the  year,  too,  when 
snow  might  fall,  and  be  followed  by  in¬ 
tense  cold.  And  these  officers  had  to 
be  out  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  per¬ 
haps,  without  a  bed,  bath,  change  of 
clothes,  or  square  meal  the  whole  time. 
British  officers,  going  out  under  similar 
circumstances,  would  be  given  tents 
and  transport  animals,  and  would  each 
be  accompanied  by  two  or  three  ser¬ 
vants.  And  they  would  get,  besides, 
an  extra  daily  allowance  to  compensate 
them  for  the  inconvenience  and  ex¬ 
pense  they  would  be  put  to.  This  is 
where  the  Russians  have  the  advantage 
over  us.  They  can  maintain  perhaps 
five  men  where  we  can  maintain  one 
only.  We  must  not  compare  the  ac¬ 
tual  pay  of  Russian  and  British  soldiers 
only.  The  difference  there  is  vast 


enough.  But  we  must  compare  the 
expenses  incurred  under  our  whole 
military  system  with  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  under  theirs. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to ' 
suggest  conscription  for  the  British 
Isles.  At  least,  that  is  what  politi¬ 
cians,  who  pander  to  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  public,  say.  Some  of  them 
would  like  very  much  to  enforce  it, 
but  they  cannot  afford  to  offend  the 
masses,  and  to  risk  losing  office  by  pro¬ 
posing  it ;  so  they  take  up  the  parable 
that  free  Britons  never  will  endure 
conscription,  and  try  to  devise  impossi¬ 
ble  means  for  expanding  our  present 
small  costly  and  weedy  army.  But  I 
wonder  whether  if  the  French  and  the 
Russians  or  Germans  did  effect  a  land¬ 
ing  on  our  coasts,  conscription  would 
still  be  impossible  for  the  frte  Briton  ! 
It  would  then,  perhaps,  be  too  late  to 
organize  an  army  sufliciently  large  for 
defence.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  first  law  of  a  State  ought  to 
be  that  every  able-bodied  individual  in 
that  State  should  take  his  share  in 
safeguarding  its  interests.  On  the 
Continent,  where  the  danger  is  more 
apparent,  that  is  the  law.  But  because 
a  narrow  strip  of  sea  divides  us  from 
our  neighors,  and  we  are  in  possession 
of  a  good  fleet,  we  believe  ourselves 
absolutely  secure.  Even  admitting 
that  we  are  so  (and  it  is  very  doubtful) 
we  have  an  Indian  Empire  and  vast 
Colonies  to  protect  and  we  are  threat¬ 
ened  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
Globe  by  nations  who  hate  us  for  our 
success  and  prosperity,  and  who  would 
glory  in  our  humiliation.  It  is  admit¬ 
ted  by  military  experts  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  small  army  would  be  quite  inad¬ 
equate  to  take  the  field  against  that  of 
any  first-class  Power.  As  matters  now 
stand  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
we  could  stay  an  American  invasion  of 
Canada  or  a  Russian  invasion  of  India, 
and  both  might  be  attempted  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  mention  possible 
troubles  also  in  South  and  West  Afri¬ 
ca.  Our  soldiers  receive  much  higher 
pay  than  do  those  of  any  other  Power 
in  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  with  the 
reatest  difficulty  our  petty  army  is 
ept  up  to  its  normal  strength.  It  is 
held  in  contempt  by  the  lower  classes, 
few  respectable  healthy  men  of  decent 
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physique  will  join  it,  and  it  has  become 
the  refuge  for  the  undersized,  lazy, 
and  sickly  youths  of  the  kingdom  who 
have  failed  to  earn  a  livelihood  else¬ 
where.  An  effort  will  be  made  pres¬ 
ently  to  increase  it  by  an  Army  Corps 
or  two,  but  even  if  the  pay  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  be  raised  and  the  standard  again 
lowered,  recruits  will  not  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  in  any  great  number.  The  fact  is 
that  our  whole  military  system  is  radi¬ 
cally  wrong,  and  there  is  no  remedy 
but  to  bring  ourselves  up  to  date  by 
following  the  example  of  our  neighbors 
and  introducing  conscription  and 
greater  economy  throughout  our  whole 
military  administration.  In  Russia 
every  youth  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one  is  called  up  for  service. 
Out  of  something  under  a  million 
reaching  that  age  each  year,  only  about 
275,000  are  taken  into  the  active  army. 
The  period  of  service  in  European  Rus¬ 
sia  is  five  years  in  the  active  army, 
thirteen  years  in  the  first  reserve,  and 
five  in  the  second.  Surely  some  modi¬ 
fication  of  this  plan  could  be  adopted 
in  the  British  Isles?  Every  youth 
aged  twenty-one  might  be  called  to 
serve  three  years  in  the  regular  army. 
Probably  only  one  in  four  or  five  would 
be  required,  and  the  pick  of  those  who 
elected  to  remain  after  the  termination 
of  this  service  could  be  sent  to  India 
and  the  colonies  on  inci eased  pay. 
The  remainder  could  be  drafted  into  a 
first-class  reserve,  undergoing  a  short 
annual  training  for  three  years,  and 
into  a  second-class  reserve  (without 
training)  for  a  longer  period.  There 
would  then  be  no  necessity  for  militia 
or  volunteers,  or  for  increasing  the 
present  pay  of  the  regulars.  It  might 
even  be  reduced.  Sixpence  per  diem 
clear  is  sufficient  for  any  young  man 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers  receive  about  2^d.,  and 
have  to  keep  themselves  in  certain  nec¬ 
essaries  with  that.  The  three  years’ 
training  would  immensely  benefit  any 
young  man,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 


four  he  would  find  himself  improved 
physically  and  morally,  and  much  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  than  before  to  choose  a 
profession  or  calling,  and  to  contend 
in  the  battle  of  life.  The  stigma  now 
attached  to  military  service  would  be 
removed,  and  he  would  find  plenty  of 
men  of  his  own  class  to  associate  with, 
lie  would  not  be  turned  out  of  a  hotel 
for  wearing  the  livery  of  his  Queen, 
because  the  hotel-keeper  and  his  sons 
would  have  to  serve  also.  General 
SkobelefI  during  the  Turkish  war  used 
to  be  seen  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
Prince  who  was  serving  in  the  ranks. 
A  year  ago  the  richest  merchant  in 
Moscow  introduced  me  to  his  son,  a 
handsome,  strapping  youth,  master  of 
English  and  French,  and  one  of  the 
most  promising  scholars  at  the  gym¬ 
nasium.  If  he  desired  to  join  the 
army  as  an  officer  he  would  have  to 
discontinue  his  present  studies  and 
spend  several  years  at  a  military  acad¬ 
emy,  studying  only  subjects  likely  to 
be  useful  to  him  in  the  military  pro¬ 
fession.  (How  opposed  this  common- 
sense  system  is  to  our  own  !)  So  the 
father  has  wisely  determined  that  his 
son  shall  continue  his  studies  undis¬ 
turbed  till  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  He  will  then  have  to  serve  in  the 
ranks  for  three  years  only,  I  think,  and 
may  even  be  posted  to  Central  Asia. 
This  will  complete  his  education,  and 
he  will  return  to  civil  life  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  adopt  the  career  he  may  fancy. 

If  blatant  legislators  and  others,  in¬ 
stead  of  talking  and  writing  so  much, 
would  set  an  example  by  sending  their 
sons  to  serve  in  the  ranks  the  middle 
classes  would  quickly  do  the  same,  the 
stigma  on  military  service  would  bo  re¬ 
moved,  the  best  of  the  lower  classes 
would  then  enlist,  conscription  would 
introduce  itself  without  opposition, 
and  the  great  army  difficulty  be  solved. 
Then,  with  the  knowledge  that  we  had 
an  efficient  army  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  Russians  would  hesitate  to  trouble 
us  in  India. — National  Review. 
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Sailing  southward  from  Ceylon, 
passengers  on  the  great  Australian 
liners  may  sometimes  see  a  little  group 
of  palm-clad  islets  breaking  the  vast 
loneliness  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  If 
they  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  they 
will  be  told  that  those  specks  of  land 
are  a  colony  of  the  British  JEmpire, 
and  will,  perhaps,  turn  away  with  con¬ 
temptuous  indifference  from  an  atom 
so  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the 
tremendous  fabric  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  And  yet  the  little  coral  atoll  is 
the  home  of  a  strange  and  interesting 
community,  ignorant  of  wealth,  pov¬ 
erty,  crime,  taxation,  discontent,  and 
ambition,  working  out  in  its  primitive 
simplicity  some  curious  social  prob¬ 
lems.  Perhaps  a  few  words  will  not 
be  altogether  wasted  on  this  tiny  out¬ 
post  of  the  Empire  at  a  time  when  her 
dependencies  are  being  marshalled  in 
review. 

The  Cocos-Keeling  Islands — for  that 
is  the  name  of  the  group — are  portions 
of  a  coral  atoll  which  have  emerged 
from  the  sea.  It  is  as  though,  built  by 
the  ceaseless  toil  of  the  coral  insect, 
the  cone  of  a  huge  volcano  has  been 
slowly  forcing  itself  upward,  through 
millions  of  years,  from  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  to  the  upper  air.  The  whole 
of  the  rim  of  the  gigantic  crater  is 
now  close  to  the  surface,  some  of  it 
washed  by  a  few  feet  of  water,  most  of 
it  already  emerged.  The  islands,  sel¬ 
dom  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  in 
width,  vary,  in  point  of  length,  from 
half  a  mile  to  seven  miles,  while  some 
are  mere  banks  of  coral  sand.  They 
form  a  ring,  some  ten  miles  long  by 
eight  miles  wide,  of  the  horseshoe 
shape  common  to  coral  atolls.  Outside 
the  island  ring  a  barrier  reef,  on  which 
the  surf  breaks  unceasingly,  protects 
it  from  the  onslaught  of  the  sea  ;  within 
is  a  land-locked  lagoon,  a  waveless  ex¬ 
panse  of  glorious  color,  encircled  by  a 
beach  of  snow-white  sand.  There  are 
two  channels  giving  entrance  to  the 
lagoon,  one  only  of  which  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels,  and  within  there  is 
good  anchorage  in  twenty  fathoms. 


But  this  is  changing  by  the  slow  proc¬ 
ess  of  time  ;  under  the  constant  in¬ 
wash  of  the  sand  the  lagoon  is  grad¬ 
ually  silting  up,  the  atoll  is  slowly  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  sea,  and  at  some  distant 
period  will  emerge  entirely,]  looking 
more  than  ever  like  the  summit  of  a 
huge  extinct  volcano. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1609 
by  Captain  William  Keeling,  one  of 
that  wonderful  band  of  adventurers, 
whereof  each  one  was  at  once  soldier, 
sailor,  trader,  statesman  and  courtier, 
who  in  that  great  age  laid  the  broad 
and  firm  foundations  of  Britain's  Em¬ 
pire. 

To  learn  what  manner  of  man  he 
was,  read  we  his  epitaph  where  it  hangs, 
a  painted  wooden  tablet,  against  a  pil¬ 
lar  in  the  body  of  Carisbrooke  Church 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  hard  by  the  sea 
on  which  he  sailed  so  often  and  which 
he  loved  so  well.  On  the  tablet  is  a 
picture  of  a  ship,  her  sails  unfurled,  a 
man  upon  her  deck,  and  over  his  head 
a  garland.  The  sail  bears  the  words 
“  Fides — Faith  on  the  compass  is 

written  “  Verbum  Dei — God’s  Word 
on  the  anchor  “  Spes — Hope.”  And 
underneath  is  the  inscription  : 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  right  worthy 
William  Keeling,  Esquire,  Groom  of  the 
Chamber  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  James, 
General  for  the  lion.  East  India  Adventurers, 
where  he  was  thrice  by  them  employed,  and 
dying  in  this  Isle,  at  the  age  of  42,  An.  1619, 
Sept  12th,  hath  this  remembrance  beer  fixed, 
by  his  loving  and  sorrowful  wife,  Ann  Keel¬ 
ing  : 

"  Fortie  and  two  years  in  this  vessel  frail 

On  the  rough  seas  of  life  did  Keeling  saile 

A  merchant  fortunate,  a  Captain  bould, 

A  courtier  gracious,  yet  alas  !  not  old. 

Such  wealth,  experience,  honour,  and  high 
praise 

Few  winne  In  twice  so  many  years  or  dales. 

But  what  the  world  admired,  he  deemed 
but  dross. 

For  Christ :  without  Christ,  all  his  gains 
but  losse  ; 

For  him,  and  his  dear  love,  with  merrie 
cheere. 

To  the  holy  land  his  last  course  he  did 
steere. 

Faith  served  for  sails,  the  sacred  word  for 
card, 

Hope  was  his  anchor,  glorie  his  reward  : 
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And  thus  with  gales  of  grace,  hy  happy 
venter, 

Through  straits  of  death,  heaven’s  harbour 
he  did  enter.” 

Such  was  the  simple  faith  with  which 
these  old  worthies,  the  followers  of 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  of  Gilbert  and 
Frobisher  and  Raleigh,  put  forth  to 
meet  the  mysterious  terrors  of  un¬ 
known  seas,  in  barks  to  which  we 
would  scarce  entrust  ourselves  for  a 
winter  cruise  in  the  Irish  Channel ; 
such,  we  doubt  not,  was  the  faith  of 
Captain  William  Keeling  when,  in 
March,  1606,  being  then  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  he  sailed  from  England 
on  his  third  and  last  voyage  to  the 
far  East. 

lie  had  under  his  command  a  little 
squadron  of  three  vessels,  the  Dragon, 
the  Hector,  and  the  Consent.  He  him¬ 
self  sailed  in  the  Dragon  ;  the  Hector 
was  commanded  by  a  very  remarkable 
man,  William  Hawkins,  who  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  relation  of  the  famous  admiral 
of  that  name,  though  the  point  is 
doubtful. 

A  voyage  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
was,  in  those  days  and  in  those  vessels, 
a  long,  an  arduous,  and,  in  some  cases, 
a  terrible  enterprise.  Keeling  had 
made  one  voyage  in  the  Hector,  now 
under  his  command,  the  horrors  of 
which  transcend  almost  anything  that 
has  ever  been  written.  Even  when 
the  scurvy,  which  had  made  that  ex¬ 
perience  so  horrible,  was  absent  there 
were  many  dangers  and  strange  adven¬ 
tures  to  be  met.  His  present  voyage, 
however,  was  so  uneventful  that  only 
one  episode  has  been  recorded,  but  that 
one  so  curious  and  interesting  that  it 
merits  notice. 

The  start  of  the  expedition  was  in¬ 
auspicious.  Against  baffling  winds 
they  struggled  slowly  southward  only 
to  be  caught  in  calms  and  to  drift  help¬ 
lessly  in  the  Doldrums,  until,  after 
five  months  of  unavailing  effort.  Keel¬ 
ing  was  compelled  to  put  into  Sierra 
Leone  to  refit.  He  occupied  his  time 
in  trading,  not  without  success,  for  it 
is  recorded  that  he  bought  “  one  Oli- 
phante’s  tooth  weighing  68  li.  for 
5  yards  of  blue  calico  and  7  or  8  iron 
bars,”  a  commercial  transaction  which 
excites  one’s  envy.  Other  and  lighter 
methods  were  adopted  to  while  away 


the  waiting  for  a  wind.  Dramatic  per¬ 
formances  were  got  up  by  the  sailors. 
They  gave  one  representation  of  Rich¬ 
ard  II.  and  two  of  Hamlet,  the  work 
of  Mr.  Shakespeare,  a  playwright  of 
repute  then  living.  As  Hamlet  had 
only  been  produced  three  years  before, 
this  must  rank  as  one  of  the  earliest 
recorded  performances  of  that  play, 
and  certainly  the  first  appearance  of  an 
English  company  on  the  African  stage. 
It  is  a  picture  one  likes  to  dwell  upon, 
the  rude  sailors  mouthing  the  immor¬ 
tal  lines  amid  the  pestilent  morasses, 
the  strange  new  forms,  the  silence  of 
the  untrodden  forest ;  of  Hamlet  spout¬ 
ing  the  famous  words,  “There  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy,”  on 
the  shore  of  the  Dark  Continent,  whose 
mysteries  and  wonders  are  not  yet  all 
revealed,  though  close  on  three  cen¬ 
turies  have  since  then  rolled  by. 

At  Socotra  the  adventurers  parted 
company.  Hawkins  sailed  to  India, 
to  journey  up  country  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul  himself 
at  Agra,  and  to  win  imperishable  fame 
as  the  pioneer  of  our  Indian  trade  with 
all  its  fateful  results.  And  meanwhile 
Keeling  wandered  for  years  through 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  trading  and, 
doubtless,  fighting,  too,  occasionally 
with  the  Dutch,  who  were  then  masters 
of  the  trade.  In  the  third  year  of  his 
voyage  he  discovered  the  islands  which 
still  bear  his  name.  Had  he  but  pur¬ 
sued  his  course  a  little  further  south 
he  would  have  gained  the  crowning 
glory  of  discovering  a  continent. 

Although  the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands 
were  discovered  in  1609,  their  history 
only  dates  from  the  year  1827.  After 
a  lapse  of  some  few  hundred  thousand 
years,  during  which  the  coral  insect 
had  usefully  beguiled  his  time  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  islands  for  human  habita¬ 
tion,  two  individuals,  by  a  singular  co¬ 
incidence,  were  simultaneously,  though 
separately,  seized  with  a  desire  to  pos¬ 
sess  them.  One  was  a  Captain  Ross, 
owner  and  commander  of  a  merchant¬ 
man,  who  touched  at  the  group  in 
1825.  Perceiving,  like  the  canny  Scot 
he  was,  an  opening  for  commercial  en¬ 
terprise,  he  no  sooner  reached  home 
than  he  began  to  prepare  a  colonizing 
expedition  of  his  kinsfolk  to  pick  up 
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the  lanconsidered  trifle  that  lay  ready 
to  their  hand  in  the  Southern  Sea. 
They  arrived  at  the  atoll  only  to  find 
that  they  had  been  forestalled  by  an¬ 
other  enterprising  individual  of  the 
name  of  Alexander  Hare. 

Of  Hare’s  history  little  is  known, 
but  that  little  whets  one’s  appetite  for 
more,  for  his  career  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  most  romantic  and  surprising 
adventure.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
loose  fish  who,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  was  drifting  promiscu¬ 
ously  around  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
looking  for  something  to  turn  up,  care¬ 
less  as  to  what  that  something  might 
be,  and,  perhaps,  not  very  scrupulous 
as  to  how  he  obtained  it.  Somehow, 
probably  bj  his  general  blackguardism. 
Hare  won  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of 
the  Rajah  of  Bandjer,  who  made  him 
a  present  of  two  hundred  slaves,  among 
them  a  woman  who  soon  afterward 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  Neh  Basir,  who 
accompanied  Hare  to  the  Cocos  Keel¬ 
ing  Islands,  and  died  there,  a  very  old 
man,  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
From  Bandjer  Hare  went  to  Malacca, 
where  he  sojourned  for  some  years. 
Then,  attended  by  all  his  people,  he 
wandered  over  Borneo  and  Java,  finally 
settling  down  in  Bencoolen,  where  he 
remained  until  1830,  w’hen  Sir  Stam¬ 
ford  Raffles  was  governor  of  the  place. 
He  then,  having  in  all  likelihood 
achieved  considerable  unpopularity,  re¬ 
solved  to  go  to  the  Cape,  and  as  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  take  his  fol¬ 
lowers  there  as  freemen,  he  procured 
for  them  all  certificates  of  emancipa¬ 
tion.  South  Africa,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  his  restless  longings,  and  seven 
years  later  he  returned  to  the  East. 
Finding  the  Cocos  Islands  unoccu¬ 
pied,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  settle 
there  ;  and  thither  he  came  in  1827 
with  his  retinue,  brought  there,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  in  the  Melpomene,  a 
ship  commanded  by  Ross’s  own  broth¬ 
er,  and  in  which  Ross  himself  had  a 
share. 

This  was  the  position  when  Ross  re¬ 
turned  in  that  same  year  with  his  Scot¬ 
tish  colony.  Disgusted  at  finding  Hare 
already  in  possession,  many  of  the 
Scotch  returned  home,  but  some  re¬ 
mained  with  their  leader,  and  for  some 
time  the  two  factions  lived  on  separate 
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islands  on  terms  of  mutual  ill-will. 
The  influence  of  Hare  gradually  dimin¬ 
ished,  until  at  last  his  followers  desert¬ 
ed  him  in  a  body,  headed  by  Neh  Ba¬ 
sil',  and  Hare  left  the  islands  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Singapore  to  die.  Thus  the 
atoll  passed  into  the  possession  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Ross,  and  in  his  and  his  descend¬ 
ants’  possession  it  remained  by  squat¬ 
ter’s  right  until,  in  1886,  Mr.  George 
Ross,  the  present  head  of  the  family, 
was,  by  a  grant-in-fee  from  the  British 
Government,  confirmed  in  his  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  islands  and  appointed  su¬ 
perintendent,  under  the  Government 
of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  history  of  the  group  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  calm  and  unevent¬ 
ful.  Nine  years  after  its  settlenient  it 
was  visited  by  Darwin,  and  supplied 
him  with  the  data  from  which  he  de¬ 
duced  his  famous  and  much  debated 
subsidence  theory  of  coral  islands.  In 
1854  Captain  Ross  died,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  J.  G.  Clunies-Ross. 
Three  years  later,  Captain  Freemantle 
visited  the  islands  in  H.  M.S.  Juno, 
and  took  possession  of  them  iii  the 
name  of  the  British  Government.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time,  though  the  Dutch 
flag  had  been  flown  on  Cocos  vessels 
trading  with  Batavia,  no  flag  other 
than  the  Union  Jack  had  ever  been 
hoisted  on  land,  nor  had  the  ruling 
family  ever  faltered  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  In 
1871  Mr.  J.  G.  Clunies-Ross  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  George 
Clunies-Ross,  the  present  owner  and 
ruler  of  the  islands.  This  appears, 
though  the  matter  is  somewhat  ob¬ 
scure,  to  have  been  the  most  restless 
and  troubled  period  of  the  history  of 
the  group.  In  the  earlier  days  the 
population  was  largely  composed  of 
bad  characters  and  fugitives  from  jus¬ 
tice  from  Java,  and  these,  combining 
with  the  Bantamese  coolies,  created 
some  disturbance  before  they  were 
finally  put  down  and  expelled  by  Mr. 
Ross.  During  this  time  his  life  was 
often  in  danger.  He  disdained  the 
protection  of  guards  and  watchmen, 
lest  it  should  be  attributed  to  fear,  ac¬ 
quired  of  necessity  the  habit  of  sleep¬ 
ing  in  short  snatches  only,  and  at 
length  by  his  vigilance,  strength,  and 
courage  quelled  the  insurrection,  and 
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brought  peace  and  contentment  back 
to  his  little  domain. 

These  are  the  great  events  of  their 
history  ;  the  minor  landmarks  are  few 
and  simple  :  the  annual  visit  of  an 
official  from  the  Straits  Settlements  ; 
the  yearly  sailing  of  the  ship  which 
takes  away  the  products  of  their  indus¬ 
try  ;  the  calling  of  some  ship  for  wa¬ 
ter  ;  an  occasional  shipwreck — that  is 
all.  On  two  occasions,  indeed,  the 
last  event  has  brought  dire  calamity  to 
the  atoll.  Once,  some  seventeen  years 
ago,  some  rats  escaping  from  a  wrecked 
Norwegian  bark,  landed  on  the  islands, 
where  they  have  increased  and  multi¬ 
plied  in  a  very  distressing  manner. 
They  are  much  addicted  to  cocoanuts, 
the  staple  product,  and  on  some  of  the 
islands  they  devour  over  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  young  nuts.  Dogs 
have  been  imported,  but  the  rats  have 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency  by  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  trees,  from  which  they  have 
to  be  dislodged  by  the  natives.  The 
amusement  of  the  sport  both  to  men 
and  dogs  is  the  only  redeeming  feature 
of  the  affair. 

The  shipwreck  of  an  Italian  vessel 
in  1893  was  attended  with  more  tragic 
results.  The  crew  were  hospitably  en¬ 
tertained  and  sent  to  Batavia  in  the 
schooner  J.  G.  G.  Ross,  built  by  Mr. 
Ross  at  the  Cocos  Islands,  and  manned 
by  eight  Cocos-born  Malays.  The  Ital¬ 
ians,  an  unruly  crowd,  were  in  almost 
open  mutiny  soon  after  they  left  the 
island,  and  never  since  then  has  vessel 
or  crew  been  heard  of.  Either  she 
went  down,  or  the  mutineers  gained 
possession  of  her,  but  all  attempts  to 
find  her  have  been  without  avail. 

The  population  of  the  atoll  is  slowly 
increasing.  The  latest  census,  taken 
on  June  30th,  1896,  is  as  follows  : 


d 

S 

W’onien. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Cocos-born  .  . 

Bantamese  .  . 

101 

54 

109 

44 

85 

53 

108 

41 

403 

191 

155 

153 

137 

149 

594 

The  Bantamese  are  natives  of  Java, 
who  are  imported  under  contract  to 
serve  as  coolies.  They  return,  for  the 
most  part,  to  Java,  when  the  term  of 


their  contract  is  at  an  end,  but  some 
few  remain  on  the  islands  and  inter¬ 
marry  with  the  Cocos-born  inhabitants. 
The  latter  are  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions — the  subjects,  who  are  of  pure 
Malay  stock,  and  the  ruling  class,  who 
are  Europeans.  This  aristocracy  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Boss  family,  in  all  about 
twenty  persons.  Mr.  Ross  himself  and 
his  brethren  are  pure-bred  British  ; 
they  have  all  been  educated  at  home, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  members 
of  Scotch  universities.  But  the  purity 
of  the  blood  is  being  lost.  They  have 
married  natives  of  the  islands,  and  it 
is  a  thing  much  to  be  regretted  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  George 
Ross’s  three  daughters,  who  have  been 
educated  in  England,  none  of  the  other 
ladies  of  the  family  can  speak  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language. 

The  pure-bred  English  inhabitants, 
therefore,  of  the  group,  are  limited  to 
the  immediate  descendants  of  Mr.  J. 
G.  Clunies-Ross.  They  have  been 
carefully  prepared  for  their  position. 
One  is  an  engineer,  another  is  a  medi¬ 
cal  man,  a  third  has  received  a  com¬ 
mercial  training  ;  the  eldest  brother, 
the  owner  of  the  islands,  is  skilled  in 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  that  fit  a  man 
for  the  place  he  occupies. 

By  precept,  example,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  kindly  despotism,  this  little 
band  of  Englishmen  have  raised  their 
subjects  to  a  scale  of  civilization  far  in 
advance  of  anything  to  be  found  among 
the  races  from  which  they  sprang. 
Even  among  the  Bantamese  coolies, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  this  is  to  be 
found.  Their  houses  are  larger,  more 
airy,  and  far  more  clean  than  those 
they  have  left  in  Java.  They  acquire 
habits  of  greater  self-restraint,  and 
their  ruiling  passion  of  gambling  re¬ 
ceives  a  salutary  check,  being  permit¬ 
ted  only  at  one  or  two  great  festivals 
in  each  year.  The  Cocos  take  a  greater 
pride  in  their  surroundings  ;  their  lit¬ 
tle  villages  and  homes  are  models  which 
we  might  well  imitate.  Let  us,  in  im¬ 
agination,  pay  a  visit  to  the  village  on 
Settlement  Island.  From  the  pier  we 
walk  along  a  short  road,  beside  which 
runs  a  steel  tramway  for  the  transport 
of  nuts,  copra,  etc.,  through  the  vil¬ 
lage.  On  either  side  stand  the  houses, 
built  of  cocoa-trees  and  thickly  thatched 
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with  unplaited  leaves,  each  in  its  little 
garden,  hidden  in  foliage  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  roses,  shoe- flowers,  honey¬ 
suckle,  and  other  flowering  shrubs. 
Let  us  enter  one. 

The  interior  is  spotlessly  clean.  On 
the  tables  stand  ornaments  and  vases 
filled  with  flowers  ;  the  walls  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  pictures  from  illustrated  pa¬ 
pers  and  cartoons  from  Vanity  Fair. 
Dainty  curtains  conceal  the  beds  and 
flutter  in  the  open  windows  in  the 
fresh  blast  of  the  trade  winds.  It  is 
dinner-time.  A  cloth  of  snowy  white¬ 
ness  covers  the  table  ;  knives,  forks, 
and  spoons  are  ranged  in  front  of  every 
chair,  for  these  people  have  ceased  to 
squat  on  the  ground  and  eat  with  their 
fingers,  after  the  manner  of  their  Malay 
ancestors  and  of  the  Bantamese  coolies, 
on  whom  they  look  down  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  a  superior  race.  It  is  a  Satur¬ 
day,  and  therefore  a  half-holiday  in 
the  atoll.  When  dinner  is  over,  the 
women  set  busily  to  work  on  the  weekly 
washing,  for  the  home  has  to  be 
cleaned,  the  family  clothes  to  be  wash¬ 
ed,  and  the  men’s  shirts  to  be  starched 
and  ironed.  Meanwhile,  the  latter 
cultivate  their  little  three-acre  farms, 
or  build  canoes,  or  pluck  cocoanuts 
(for  every  man  can  pull  as  many  nuts 
as  he  likes  between  midday  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  night),  or  go  out  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  lagoon.  Fishing  is  free  to 
all,  and  all  have  equal  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess.  For  wise  regulations  prohibit 
the  erection  of  weirs  and  stakes,  and 
limit  the  size  and  mesh  of  the  nets. 
The  sea  teems  with  fish,  which  they 
catch  with  net  or  line  or  harpoon,  in 
the  use  of  which  they  are  singularly 
expert. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  day  for  the  athletic 
sports  of  the  school,  and  then  the  boys 
troop  up  in  their  neat  uniform  caps, 
and  strive  in  friendly  rivalry  amid  the 
excited  delight  of  their  friends  and 
relatives.  Or  a  couple  of  figures  may 
be  seen  plodding  slowly  near  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge,  each  bearing  a  familiar¬ 
looking  bundle.  Shades  of  Tom  Mor¬ 
ris  !  they  are— yes,  out  here  in  the 
ceaseless  war  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  they 
are  playing  golf  !  It  is  clear  that  the 
old  students  of  St.  Andrews  are  dev¬ 
otees  of  their  national  game.  And 
then,  when  the  short  twilight  of  the 


tropics  is  over,  they  sit  quietly  at  home, 
the  housewife  busied  with  her  needle, 
while  the  father  reads  to  his  family  and 
the  young  men  carve  little  gifts  for 
their  sweethearts.  Or,  if  it  be  a  feast 
day,  they  will  assemble  in  the  glorious 
night,  while  the  bonfires  light  up  the 
waving  palms  and  flash  ruddy  in  the 
still  lagoon,  and  sing,  and  dance  reels 
and  old  Scotch  figures  with  much  so¬ 
lemnity  and  grace,  while  the  people  sit 
round  in  groups,  and  whiskey  is  hand¬ 
ed  about  as  refreshment. 

The  latter  fact  may  seem  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  among  a  community  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  professes  the 
Mahommedan  faith.  Like  the  teeto¬ 
taller,  however,  who  was  found  in  a 
stale  of  intoxication,  the  Cocos,  though 
Mahommedans,  are  not  bigoted.  Their 
warmest  admirers  have  to  admit,  on 
their  behalf,  a  partiality  for  spirituous 
liquor— chiefly  “  toddy,”  a  beverage 
brewed  from  the  cocoanut — which  oc¬ 
casionally  passes  the  bounds  of  moder¬ 
ation,  especially  among  the  coolies. 
Their  Imams  have,  with  hardy  casuis¬ 
try,  more  than  once  defended  the  prac¬ 
tice  as  not  being  opposed  to  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  Koran,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  their  position  is  unten¬ 
able.  It  is  due  to  the  people  to  say 
that,  whatever  may  be  their  excesses 
in  the  privacy  of  home,  a  drunken 
man  is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  public. 

The  above  weakness  is  almost  their 
only  lapse  from  public  or  private  de¬ 
corum.  They  form  a  singular  instance 
of  an  uncivilized  people  adopting  the 
habits  of  civilization  without  also  im¬ 
bibing  its  vices,  or,  as  generally  hap¬ 
pens,  considering  that  vice  alone  is  the 
brand  and  trade-mark  of  civilization. 

The  women  of  the  Cocos  have  cast 
away  the  veil  in  which  the  Malay  wom¬ 
an  covers  her  attractions  ;  she  moves 
about  as  freely  as  English  women  do, 
but  no  breath  of  scandal  tarnishes  her 
reputation.  She  has  risen  in  the  moral 
and  social  scale  ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  concerned,  she  has  risen  rather 
too  high,  and  maintains  an  ascendancy 
over  the  male  population  as  embarrass¬ 
ing  as  it  is  surprising  in  a  Mahomme¬ 
dan  community.  If  a  woman  is  dis¬ 
pleased  with  her  husband,  or  feels  dis¬ 
inclined  to  the  exertion,  she  simply  de¬ 
clines  to  cook  his  dinner,  and  refers 
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him  to  the  hospitality  of  a  neighbor. 
He  generally  finds  sustenance  there, 
for,  should  the  neighbor  also  refuse  to 
minister  to  his  wants,  she  would  be 
boycotted  by  the  female  population 
and  sent  to  Coventry  as  a  blackleg. 
This  curious  position  of  woman  is 
partly  due  to  reforms  in  the  marriage 
laws  to  be  presently  noticed,  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  the  sexes 
are  exactly  equal,  and  still  more  to  Mr. 
Ross  having  sternly  repressed  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  wife-beating,  a  regulation  which 
he  is  inclined  to  deplore  in  the  light  of 
later  experience,  which  seems  to  have 
hopelessly  alienated  him  from  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  new  woman.  Crime  is 
absolutely  i\nknown  ;  there  are  no  po¬ 
lice,  for  there  is  no  one  in  need  of  pro¬ 
tection,  and  no  prisons,  for  there  is 
no  one  to  put  in  them.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  lock-up  in  case  of  eventualities 
which  have  not  yet  arisen,  and  there 
is  a  night  watch  to  maintain  certain 
curfew  regulations  made  necessary  by 
the  inflammable  nature  of  the  houses, 
but  these  are  the  only  outward  and  visi¬ 
ble  signs  of  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  law,  the  British 
Government  having  wisely  declined  to 
interfere  with  the  existing  state  of 
things.  Ere  long,  it  is  probable  that 
the  islands  may  be  utilized  by  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  as  a  coaling-station,  for  which 
their  geographical  position  makes  them 
eminently  suitable,  and  then  per¬ 
haps  their  primitive  simplicity  may  be 
marred,  but  until  then  they  are  suffered 
to  remain  without  interference  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Ross. 

Mr.  Ross  is  a  remarkable  personal¬ 
ity.  Never  has  any  man  been  able 
with  greater  truth  to  say  “  L’fitat. 
c’est  moi.”  He  combines  in  his  own 
person  the  entire  property  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  islands  ;  he  is  at  once 
banker,  legislature,  and  sovereign  ;  he 
directs  the  education  of  his  subjects, 
their  labor,  their  industries,  and  their 
social  and  sanitary  regulations  ;  to  him 
they  come  for  the  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  and  for  comfort  and  relief  in 
time  of  trouble.  lie  possesses  all  the 
qualities  which  make  a  man  worthy  of 
such  a  position.  Among  a  people  con¬ 
stitutionally  brave,  he  is  the  most  fear¬ 
less  ;  among  men  exceptionally  clever 
in  handicraft,  he  is  the  most  skilful. 
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Although  he  is  now  far  advanced  in 
his  sixth  decade,  no  man  on  the  islands 
can  compete  with  him  in  shooting, 
spearing  fish,  sailing,  boat-building, 
or  any  other  test  of  skill  or  endurance. 
He  has  built  a  schooner,  classed  A1  at 
Lloyds,  and  sailed  her  round  the  world. 
He  is  a  clever  architect  and  engineer. 
He  can,  by  his  eloquence,  compel  the 
attention  of  his  audience  and  control 
their  every  mood.  Earnestness  is  the 
keynote  of  all  his  words  and  actions, 
and  earnestness  is  a  mighty  force.  He 
is  a  despot,  but  his  despotism  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  an  evident  desire  to  do  right 
and  an  absolute  love  of  justice.  As  a 
result,  his  subjects  are  perfectly  con¬ 
tented.  Every  year,  when  the  official 
visit  from  Singapore  is  paid,  the  people 
are  invited,  publicly  and  privately,  to 
set  forth  their  grievances  and  wants. 
With  three  or  four  trivial  exceptions, 
all  explained  away,  none  have  been 
forthcoming.  A  happy  community 
truly,  where  the  ruler  finds  no  fault  to 
punish,  and  the  ruled  find  no  cause 
for  complaint !  In  Mr.  Ross  is-  cen¬ 
tred  the  entire  commercial  and  social 
system  of  the  islands.  The  first  may 
be  dealt  with  in  a  few  words  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  deserves  somewhat  longer  consid¬ 
eration,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  one  or 
two  problems  worthy  of  attention. 

In  past  years,  the  islands  used  to  ex¬ 
port  copra,  cocoanuts,  cocoauut  oil, 
beche-de-mer  and  mengkudu  (a  bark 
used  for  dyeing.  The  export  of  the 
three  latter  articles,  however,  has  been 
discontinued,  owing  to  a  heavy  fall  in 
prices,  but  the  sea  is  full  of  beche-de- 
mer,  and  it  is  proposed  to  resume  the 
trade  in  that  article.  Copra,  which  is 
a  preparation  of  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  forms  the  chief  article  of  trade. 
Owing  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  nuts, 
partly  to  the  mode  of  preparation. 
Cocos  copra  has  a  special  quotation  and 
commands  the  highest  price  in  the 
market,  about  twelve  to  thirteen 
pounds  a  ton. 

The  amount  produced  naturally  va¬ 
ries,  but  in  an  average  year  some  seven 
hundred  tons  will  be  exported,  for 
which  a  chartered  vessel  calls  annually 
at  the  islands.  The  trade  has  usually 
been  with  Continental  ports,  where  the 
best  prices  are  generally  obtained,  but 
Mr.  Ross  purposes  transferring  it  to 
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England,  where  he  hnds  that,  even  if 
prices  are  lower,  he  can  get  his  money, 
with  less  difficulty. 

The  imports,  amounting  to  some 
£2000  a  year,  consist  of  rice,  flour, 
sugar,  tea  and  tobacco,  articles  of 
clothing  not  being  included.  There 
are  no  small  shops  in  the  atoll,  all 
goods  being  sold  by  Mr.  Ross  at  prices 
just  sufficient  to  cover  the  original  cost 
and  freightage,  while  dress  costs  much 
less  than  in  the  Straits  Settlement,  and 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  extravagance 
in  the  purchase  made. 

The  wages  paid  are  higher  than  those 
ruling  in  the  Archipelago,  and  are  suf-; 
ficient  to  leave  a  comfortable  margin 
after  the  simple  wants  of  the  people 
are  satisfied.  In  addition  to  their 
wages  the  people  have  free  right  of  fish¬ 
ing  and  of  picking  cocoanuts  from  mid¬ 
day  on  Saturday  to  Sunday  night. 

Each  man  has  a  house  and  garden 
rent  free,  medical  attendance  is  free, 
and  medicines  and  little  comforts  for 
the  sick  are  dispensed  without  charge 
from  the  stores.  The  coolies  are  able 
to  pay  ofi  the  advance  of  fifty  rupees 
made  to  each  on  his  arrival,  and  to 
leave  the  islands  at  the  end  of  their 
service  with  savings  more  or  less  sub¬ 
stantial,  according  as  they  have  been 
frugal  or  extravagant,  idle  or  industri¬ 
ous.  For  their  day’s  work  consists  in 
husking  and  carrying  four  hundred 
nuts,  and  premiums  are  given  for  ex¬ 
cess,  and  fines  levied  for  deficiency,  in 
the  daily  tale  of  work.  The  wages 
earned  by  the  native  Cocos,  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  employed  on  more  skilled  la¬ 
bor,  are  suflficient  to  keep  them  in  com¬ 
fort,  and  to  enable  them  to  put  by  a 
considerable  sum.  Their  savings,  de¬ 
posited  with  Mr.  Ross,  amount  to  over 
10,000  rupees,  a  sum,  however,  largely 
in  defect  of  what  might  have  been 
amassed.  For  the  Cocos  are  an  easy¬ 
going  race,  prone  to  large  expenditure 
in  feasting  and  hospitality,  and  the 
purchase  of  jewelry,  silks,  and  other 
finery  in  Batavia.  In  this  Lotoslaud 
they  take  no  thought  of  “  hoarding 
yearly  little  dues  of  wheat  and  wine 
and  oil.” 

Their  currency  affords  a  curious  in¬ 
stance  of  this.  The  smallest  unit  of 
value  is  a  quarter  rupee,  roughly  about 
fourpence.  To  those  who  object  that 


such  a  unit  is  too  large,  it  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  people  care  little  for 
smaller  values,  and  freely  give  away 
such  articles  as  are  worth  less.  Truly 
a  happy  people,  who  can  live  in  com¬ 
fort  and  afford  themselves  luxuries 
without  pinching,  and  to  whom  want 
and  debt  are  absolutely  unknown.  The 
islands  possess  a  currency  of  their  own. 
Money,  says  Mr.  Ross,  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.  The  Malay,  in  his  natural 
state,  is  prone  to  steal  and  gamble,  but 
the  temptation  to  do  so  in  the  atoll  is 
removed  by  the  absence  of  all  coined 
money,  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  a  paper,  or  rather  a  parchment,  cur¬ 
rency.  These  notes,  ranging  in  value 
from  a  quarter  rupee  copper  to  five 
rupees,  are  the  only  medium  of  ex¬ 
change,  and,  being  easily  traceable, 
render  irregular  methods  of  acquisition 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Those  leaving 
the  islands  exchange  their  notes  for 
checks  upon  Mr.  Ross’s  Batavian 
agents,  and  in  this  way,  not  only  is 
crime  checked  in  the  islands,  but  the 
departing  coolies  are  protected  from 
the  theft  of  their  savings  while  on  their 
homeward  journey. 

Legislation  in  the  Cocos  is  almost 
entirely  social  in  its  character.  Fire 
and  disease  are  the  two  dangers  against 
which  the  most  stringent  regulations 
are  directed.  To  guard  against  fire, 
all  kitchens  must  be  built  separate 
from  the  dwelling-houses,  the  patrol 
causes  all  fires  to  bo  extinguished  at  a 
certain  hour,  and  no  lights  are  permit¬ 
ted  after  a  stated  time  except  in  case 
of  sickness.  Cleanliness  and  isolation 
are  the  keynotes  of  the  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations.  Periodical  inspections  of  all 
premises  are  made  ;  if  they  are  found 
to  be  dirty,  they  are  forthwith  cleansed 
at  the  expense  of  the  occupier,  on 
whom  also  penalties  are  imposed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  state  of  dirt  in  which 
the  premises  are  found.  Cases  of  in¬ 
fectious  disease  are  promptly  isolated  ; 
sufferers  from  the  dreaded  beri-heri  are 
transported  to  North  Keeling,  an  island 
lying  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the 
main  group,  where  there  are  mineral 
springs  said  to  be  valuable  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  that  disease.  Vaccination  is 
compulsory,  and  is  cheerfully  accepted 
by  the  people. 

As  a  result,  there  is  no  endemic  dis- 
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ease.  Sometimes,  indeed,  heri-heri  or 
influenza  is  imported  by  the  newly  ar¬ 
rived  Bantamese  coolies,  or  in  some 
vessel,  or  even  carried  by  the  north¬ 
easterly  wind  from  Java  or  Sumatra. 
A  very  curious  instance  of  disease  being 
thus  imported  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Ross. 
One  day  he  observed  that  the  leaves  of 
a  banian-tree  in  his  courtyard  were 
dropping  off  and  seemed  as  though 
scalded.  A  few  moments  later  the 
pigeons,  whose  cotes  were  close  by, 
seemed  to  be  affected  with  dysentery 
and  died  in  large  numbers.  Ducks 
which  were  kept  in  the  same  courtyard 
also  sickened  and  died.  A  few  hours 
later  dysentery  appeared  among  the 
human  beings,  and  during  the  three 
days  for  which  the  disease  lasted,  six¬ 
teen  deaths  arose  from  this  cause  alone. 
And  then  the  wind  changed  and  the 
disease  departed  as  quickly  as  it  had 
come. 

Indeed,  but  for  such  visitations,  there 
is  little  illness,  except  among  infants, 
where  the  mortality  is  very  high  ;  such 
deaths  as  do  occur  are  mostly  due  to 
accident  or  old  age.  Apart  from  sani¬ 
tary  precautions,  the  climate  of  the 
Cocos  is  favorable  to  longevity.  The 
temperature  never  exceeds  ninety  de¬ 
grees,  or  falls  below  seventy  degrees, 
and  this  heat  is  tempered  by  the  con¬ 
stant  breath  of  the  invigorating  trades. 
Owing  to  their  temperate  life  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  so  equable  the  Cocos  are  physi¬ 
cally  a  fine  race,  the  men  muscular  and 
hardy,  the  women  conspicuous  for 
their  graceful  carriage  and  good  looks. 
Ill  this  respect  they  have  been  com¬ 
pared  to  the  natives  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  the  descendants  of  the  old  whalers 
married  to  New  Zealand  women.  The 
Bantamese,  too,  naturally  an  inferior 
race,  soon  gain  strength  and  vigor  in 
the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  singular  thing  that  the  Cocos 
islanders,  strong  and  healthy  as  they 
appear,  readily  succumb  to  illness  when 
they  go  to  other  countries. 

Education  is  compulsory  and  free. 
The  schoolmaster  is  a  young  man 
named  Rajeli,  a  native  of  the  atoll, 
who  was  sent  to  be  educated  at  the 
Malay  College  at  Singapore  in  order 
that  he  might  thereafter  take  charge 
of  the  island  school.  The  boys,  who 


all  wear  uniform  caps,  are  instructed 
in  the  three  R’s  and  geography,  and 
are  said  to  show  striking  proficiency. 
The  children  receive  an  education  far 
in  advance  of  that  which  is  given  in 
the  vernacular  schools  of  the  native 
states,  and  not  the  least  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems  presented  in  this  little  community 
are  the  developments  caused  by  the 
higher  education  of  the  people,  without 
their  being  at  the  same  time  provided 
with  any  outlet  for  the  expansion  of 
their  minds.  A  love  of  literary  in¬ 
struction,  however,  is  not  a  strong 
point  with  the  Cocos.  But  it  is  quite 
different  with  regard  to  technical  edu¬ 
cation,  which  is  also  compulsory.  For 
this  both  parents  and  children  are 
eager  ;  the  latter  display  a  quite  ex¬ 
traordinary  aptitude  in  learning  me¬ 
chanics,  and  plotting  and  making 
models  to  scale  seems  to  come  to  them 
quite  naturally.  After  leaving  school 
the  boys  have  to  serve  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  the  shops  for  s.ome  years,  and 
thus  every  man  becomes  a  skilled  ar¬ 
tisan,  especially  in  carpentry  and  boat¬ 
building,  and  can  easily  earn  his  living 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  One  regret¬ 
table  feature  of  the  educational  system 
is  that  English  is  wholly  neglected. 
That  language,  which  is  spoken  by 
most  of  the  elder  people,  is  unhappily 
dying  out  among  the  younger,  though 
it  is  curious  and  interesting  to  note 
that  its  place  is  being  usurped  by  a 
new  tongue  peculiar  to  the  atoll,  a  lan¬ 
guage  formed  by  the  engrafting  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Javanese  words  upon  the  orig¬ 
inal  Malay. 

In  their  family  nomenclature  a  very 
singular  custom  obtains  among  the 
islanders,  which  appears  to  be  peculiar 
to  them.  When  a  man  becomes  the 
father  of  a  son,  he  is  no  longer  called 
by  his  own  name,  but  by  the  name  of 
his  eldest  son,  with  the  prefix  “  Pa” 
added  to  it.  Thus,  the  chief  priest, 
whose  name  was  Sama,  had  a  son  called 
Satli,  and  thereupon  took  the  name  of 
Pa-Satli. 

In  fact,  there  is  not  only  a  new 
speech,  but  a  new  people  growing  up 
in  the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands.  A  very 
extraordinary  change  has  been  wrought 
by  the  contact,  during  three  or  four 
generations,  of  the  Malays  with  Euro¬ 
peans,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  outside 
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influences.  Their  mode  of  living  and 
feeding  has  been  already  noticed,  and 
it  may  be  added  that  they  have  en¬ 
tirely  discarded  the  sarong  and  dress 
of  the  Malays,  and  have  adopted  Euro¬ 
pean  clothing.  Nor  is  European  in¬ 
fluence  merely  superficial  or  due  to  ad- 
ministrati^e  enactments.  The  strong¬ 
hold  of  a  nation’s  customs  is  usually' 
found  in  its  religion,  but  even  here  the 
Cocos  have  widely  diverged  from  the 
customs  of  their  kindred.  Their  creed 
is,  as  has  been  said,  Mahommedanism, 
but  it  is  of  an  easy-going  type.  They 
are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  religious 
phraseology,  and  careless  of  those  nu¬ 
merous  observances  which  form  so  large 
a  part  of  the  religion  of  Islam.  Prayers 
are  recited  each  Friday  in  the  little 
mosque  among  the  palms,  but  the  voice 
of  the  muezzin  calling  the  faithful  to 
morning  and  evening  prayer  is  no 
longer  heard.  Mecca  is  to  them  a 
geographical  expression  ;  thev  have  no 
desire  to  earn  the  title  of  ifadji.  In 
some  respects,  notably  in  the  use  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors,  this  laxity  may  be 
deplored,  in  others  it  denotes  a  very 
important  advance  in  the  social  scale. 
Marriage  customs  everyAvhere  are  an 
unfailing  index  of  a  nation’s  social  po¬ 
sition  ;  among  the  Malays  the  marriage 
laws  represent  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
Mahommedan  law,  but — among  the 
Cocos — they  have  been  replaced  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  ideals.  Polygamy  has  been 
abolished,  the  Mahommedan  law  of 
Talak  has  disappeared,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  union  can  only  be  dissolved  on 
the  ground  of  infidelity. 

This  reform  in  the  marriage  laws 
has,  among  other  causes,  brought  about 
the  emancipation  of  women  and  the 
respect  in  which  they  are  held.  They 
have  grown  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
superior  to  the  men,  and  stroll  about 
the  villages  unveiled,  amusing  them¬ 
selves  with  idle  gossip,  and  altogether 
comporting  themselves  differently  to 
what  is  usual  among  Malays.  They 
are  no  longer  chattels  to  be  disposed  of 
in  marriage  at  the  will  of  their  parents. 
They  have  to  be  wooed  and  won  as  are 
their  European  sisters,  and,  like  them, 
t  hey  permit  themselves  little  coquetries. 
The  courtship  is  simple  and  pleasing. 
If  the  lover  has  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  not  indifferent  to  the  object  of 
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his  affection,  he  carves  with  his  own 
hands  some  little  article,  usually  a  tor¬ 
toiseshell  comb,  and  presents  it  to  her. 
Some  girls,  the  prettiest,  possess  quite 
a  little  store  of  these  trophies,  and  are 
not  averse  to  their  display,  for  alas ! 
even  in  the  Cocos  men  are  fickle,  and 
women  are  vain  of  conquest. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  course 
of  love  has  run  smooth,  that  the  lover’s 
gift  has  been  graciously  received,  that 
the  pair  have  become  man  and  wife. 
The  young  husband  starts  life  with  a 
house  and  three  acres  of  land  (no  cow, 
there  are  none),  given  him  by  Mr. 
Ross  on  the  understanding  that  he 
will  plant  his  farm  with  fruit  trees. 
No  title  is  given  with  the  land — that 
remains  the  property  of  Mr.  Ross,  and 
may  be  forfeited  by  neglect  or  misbe¬ 
havior.  But,  unless  this  should  hap¬ 
pen,  house  and  property  descend  from 
father  to  son,  if  the  son  wants  them. 
It  generally  happens,  however,  that 
when  the  father  dies  the  son  has  mar¬ 
ried  and  got  house  and  land  of  his  own, 
and  he  abandons  his  inheritance  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  some  other  member  of  his  fam¬ 
ily.  Can  we  conceive  a  stranger  con¬ 
dition  of  life  than  this — that  a  man 
should  not  care  to  claim  his  inheri¬ 
tance  because  he  already  has  enough  ? 

And  here  we  reach  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  and,  perhaps,  instructive  phenom¬ 
ena  presented  by  this  singular  commu¬ 
nity.  On  this  little  group  of  islands, 
far  removed  from  all  disturbing  influ¬ 
ences,  we  find  in  practical  working, 
nationalization  of  land  and  labor. 
Every  man  has  his  homestead  ;  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  have  to  labor, 
each  in  their  respective  spheres ;  but 
land  and  labor  are  alike  the  jvroperty 
of  the  State,  which  is  Mr.  Ross.  But 
their  work  redounds  not  only  to  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  their  employer, 
but  to  their  own,  since  on  its  prosper¬ 
ity  depends  their  own — not  only  their 
earnings,  not  only  their  necessaries, 
but  also  the  simple  luxuries  which 
sweeten  existence.  The  State,  on  its 
side,  provides  them  with  education, 
medical  advice,  the  raw  material  for 
their  industry,  the  machinery  for  la¬ 
bor,  transport  for  their  products,  means 
of  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  means  of  making  money,  facili¬ 
ties  for  hoarding  it. 
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This  is  not  the  place,  nor  does  space 
ermit  if  it  were,  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
austive  discussion  of  the  merits  or  de¬ 
fects  of  such  a  social  system.  My  aim 
is  but  to  set  forth  the  facts  which  are 
at  this  moment  working  themselves 
out  many  thousand  miles  away  in  this 
tiny  dominion  of  the  Queen,  and  to 
describe,  very  briefly  and  without  com¬ 
ment,  the  results  which  have  accrued 
therefrom. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  may, 
perhaps,  be  gathered  from  what  has 
been  written.  We  find  a  people  en¬ 
joying  a  high  level  of  comfort ;  with¬ 
out  luxury  to  excite  envy,  or  wealth  to 
arouse  cupidity  and  crime  ;  above  the 
necessity  of  petty  economy,  yet  free 
from  all  burden  of  debt ;  free  handed 
and  helpful  one  to  another  ;  leading 
lives  of  regular  work,  yet  with  ample 
license  for  sport  and  amusement ;  edu¬ 
cated  above  the  level  of  their  kin  ; 
without  anxiety  or  care  for  the  mor¬ 
row,  with  no  troubles  nor  sorrows  save 
those  to  which  all  flesh  is  heir. 

On  the  other  side — for  even  to  this 
attractive  picture  there  is  another  side 
—there  are  certain  phenomena  which 
must  give  us  uneasy  [)ause. 

Though  all  have  to  work,  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  industry  is  as  low  as  the  rate 
of  wages  is  high.  There  is  no  desire 
to  work  more  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  ;  no  stimulus  to  add  to  their  store 
by  working  overtime.  Their  houses 
are  uniform  in  size  and  build  ;  there  is 
no  desire  to  make  them  more  commo¬ 
dious.  They  take  a  pride  (partly 
stimulated  by  sanitary  legislation)  in 
the  neatness  of  their  homes  and  gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  they  do  not  care  to  till  the 
ground  or  plant  fruit-trees,  beyond 
what  they  are  by  the  regulations  com¬ 
pelled  to  do.  Though  they  are  more 
highly  educated  than  the  races  of  the 
Peninsula,  their  minds  have  not  ex¬ 
panded  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
The  social  scale  being  uniform,  they 
lack  all  incentives  to  energy,  rivalry, 
or  ambition.  Everything  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  them,  all  their  wants  fore¬ 
seen,  they  have  no  need  to  apply  their 
knowledge  ;  they  look  to  their  ruler  to 
do  everything  for  them,  and  live  on, 
content  to  nave  the  least  possible 
trouble  in  the  ordering  of  their  lives. 
What  said  the  wily  Ulysses ? — 


“  How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use  ! 

As  tho’  to  breathe  were  life.” 

So  it  is  with  these  islanders.  Natu¬ 
rally  a  bright  intelligent  race,  by  the 
lack  of  any  inducement  to  mental 
effort  the  power  of  mental  effort  is 
waning.  As  though  oppressed  by  the 
monotony  of  lives  which  present  no 
interest  beyond  the  doing  of  sufficient 
work  for  tlie  obtaining  of  sufficient 
food,  they  have  grown  dull  and  heavy 
in  manner  and  appearance,  as  men  who 
have  no  need  to  take  thought  for  the 
morrow,  no  hopes  nor  fears  beyond  to¬ 
day.  They  rarely  care  to  leave  their 
island  home — if  they  do  they  return  to 
it  as  soon  as  they  can  ;  but  it  is  not 
patriotism  that  brings  them  back.  For 
they  have  lost  that  ardent  love  of  their 
native  land  which  is  a  passion  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Malay.  They  seem  to  be 
losing  the  capacity  for  strong  emotion. 
Nay,  worse,  here  (as  in  ;^ji,  where 
similar  social  conditions  exist)  even 
family  affection  itself  is  dying  out. 
Parents  care  little  for  their  children  ; 
the  children  have  little  love  or  respect 
for  their  parents.  The  mothers  shame¬ 
fully  neglect  their  offspring  ;  it  has 
even  been  hinted  that  the  enormous 
mortality  of  infants  is  due  to  darker 
causes  than  mere  neglect.  Religion 
and  its  observances  are  forgotten  to  a 
large  extent ;  the  precepts  of  the  Ko¬ 
run  are  neglected — the  mosque  only 
opens  for  its  worshippers  once  a  week, 
and  even  then  they  are  few.  Physi¬ 
cally,  the  race  progresses ;  intellec¬ 
tually,  it  stands  still.  The  community 
grows,  the  individual  tends  to  disap¬ 
pear.  On  which  side  the  balance  of 
advantage  lies,  each  reader  must  decide 
for  himself. 

And  so  this  tiny  colony  lives  on  ; 
one  of  the  smallest,  one  of  the  young¬ 
est,  yet  not  the  least  interesting  or  pic¬ 
turesque  of  the  hundred  dependencirs 
of  the  Queen.  Outside,  beyond  the 
ceaseless  thunder  of  the  surf  upon  the 
bar,  lies  the  great  world,  with  alt  its 
fierce  ambitions,  sleepless  struggles 
and  restless  energies,  its  wars,  its  pas¬ 
sions,  and  its  crime.  Within,  the  lit¬ 
tle  community  of  the  coral  atoll  — 

”  Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no 
toil. 

Fast  rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil.” 
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If  sometimes,  at  long  intervals,  there  hopes,  the  Cocos  live  their  allotted 
comes  some  faint  echo  of  the  clamor  of  span  in  an  existence  as  calm  and  un- 
the  universe,  it  falls  upon  unheeding  ruffled  as  the  languorous  mirror  of  the 
ears.  Without  a  care  or  thought  of  land-locked  lagoon. — Temple  Bar. 
rivalry,  without  regrets  or  fears  or 
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I  BELIEVE  that  the  novels  of  Mr. 
Crawford  of  which  the  scene  and  the 
characters  are  Italian  are  not  among 
those  of  his  works  which  are  the  most 
generally  popular.  This  fact,  if  it  be 
a  fact,  must  be  due  to  the  general  in¬ 
ability  of  his  English  and  American 
public  to  appreciate  their  accuracy  of 
observation  and  delineation.  Nearly 
all  of  them  have  qualities  which  cannot 
be  gauged  by  those  to  whom  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  his  personages  in  these  works 
is  unknown.  In  my  own  works,  of 
which  the  scene  is  in  Italy,  I  have  dealt 
almost  exclusively  with  the  Italian  peas¬ 
antry.  Mr.  Crawford  has  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  middle  and  the  higher 
classes.  I  do  not  think  his  portraiture 
of  the  Italian  aristocracy  always  redolent 
of  the  soil,  but  that  of  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  is  faithful  to  a  wonderful 
degree.  That  side  of  Italian  life  which 
is  given  in  Marzw's  Crucifix,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  drawn  with  an  accuracy  not 
to  be  surpassed.  The  whole  of  this 
story  indeed  is  admirable  in  its  con¬ 
struction  and  execution.  There  is  not 
a  page  one  would  wish  cancelled,  and 
nothing  could  be  added  which  would 
increase  its  excellence.  It  is  to  my 
taste  the  cajm  d’  opera  of  all  which  he 
has  hitherto  done. 

I  think  in  his  studies  of  the  Italian 
aristocracy  he  has  given  them  less  charm 
and  more  backbone  than  they  possess. 
He  has  drawm  their  passions  more  vis¬ 
ible  and  furious  than  they  are,  and  their 
wills  less  mutable  and  less  feeble  than 
they  are  in  general.  He  seems  to  have 
mistaken  their  obstinacy  for  strength, 
while,  if  he  have  perceived  it,  he  has 
not  rendered  that  captivating  courtesy 
and  graceful  animation  which  are  so  lov¬ 
able  in  them,  and  which  render  so  many 
of  their  men  and  women  so  irresistibly 
seductive.  Accoiding  to  him  they  are 


a  savage  set  of  herscrhers,  always  cut¬ 
ting  each,  other’s  throats,  and  he  does 
not  in  any  way  render  that  extreme 
politeness  which  so  effectually  conceals 
the  real  thoughts  of  the  Italian  gentle¬ 
man,  and  which  never  deserts  him  ex¬ 
cept  in  rare  moments  of  irresistible 
fury.  No  one  remembers  so  constantly 
as  the  Italian  of  all  classes  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  given  us  to  conceal  our 
thoughts,  and  no  one  lives  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  the  Italian  does  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  in  strict  conceal- 
ment  of  his  thoughts  even  from  his 
nearest  and  his  dearest. 

But  in  his  Italian  genre  pictures,  and 
in  portraiture  of  the  people  whom  we 
meet  every  day  in  society,  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  has  a  delightful  pencil  ;  little  side 
studies  also  of  more  humble  persons, 
which  many  writers  would  neglect,  are 
charming  in  his  treatment ;  take,  for 
instance,  the  old  priest  of  Aquila  in 
Saracinesca  ;  with  how  few  touches  he 
is  made  to  live  for  us.  We  only  see 
him  once,  but  he  will  always  remain  in 
our  memory  ;  in  his  whitewashed  room 
with  its  sweet  smell  from  the  pot  of 
inks,  and  his  touching  regret  that  he 
as  never  seen  Rome,  and  at  his  age 
cannot  hope  to  do  so. 

His  priests,  by  the  way,  are  always 
excellently  drawn,  from  the  humble 
village  vicar  to  the  learned  and  impos¬ 
ing  cardinal.  He  has  penetrated  alike 
their  interiors  and  their  characters  with 
that  skill  which  is  only  born  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  it  is  therefore  perhaps  only 
natural  that  he  has  not  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  motives  and  views  of 
the  socialist  and  republican  whom  he 
dreads  and  hates. 

All  these  charming  little  details,  like 
the  pot  of  pinks,  can  only  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  inti¬ 
mately  Italian  character  and  habits ;  but 
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they  abound,  and  show  so  much  of  fine 
observation  and  delicate  discernment  in 
the  author  tliat  one  cannot  forgive  him 
for  ever  beating  the  big  drum  of  florid 
sensation. 

Let  mo  not  be  understood  to  mean 
that  crime,  or  the  impulse  of  crime,  is 
not  a  perfectly  legitimate  subject  for 
the  novelist ;  both  can  be  made  so,  but 
they  are  only  so  when  treated  as  Mr. 
Crawford  liimself  treats  them  in  Mar- 
zio’s  Crucifix.  When  treated  as  he 
treats  thern  in  To  Leeward  and  Grief- 
feustein  and  Cam  Braccio  they  are 
merely  coarse  and  inartistic.  He  has  a 
leaning  toward  melodrama  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  regretted  because  it  mars 
and  strains  the  stylo  most  natural  to 
him,  and  does  not  accord  witdi  his  way 
of  looking  at  life,  which  is  not  either 
poetic  or  passionate,  but  slightly  sad, 
and  slightly  humorous,  modern  and  in¬ 
stinctively  superficial,  superficial  in  that 
sense  in  which  modern  society  itself  is  so. 

In  Marzio's  Crucifix  he  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  one  cannot  but  wish  that 
he  had  never  left  that  manner  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Every  motive  therein  is  natural, 
every  character  consistent  with  itself. 
This  naturalness  in  his  characters  is 
Mr.  Crawford’s  greatest  attraction,  and 
when  he  departs  from  it,  as  he  does  in 
such  detestable  melodraniiis  as  the 
Witch  of  Prague  and  Grieffenstein,  he 
is  no  longer  himself.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  that  the  same  author  can 
create  the  most  delicate  of  aquarelles 
and  the  most  glaring  of  posters,  or  why 
one  who  can  draw  so  well  and  finely  in 
silver-point  can  descend  to  daub  with 
brooms  in  such  gross  distemper.  If 
this  be  the  price  of  versatility,  it  were 
best  not  to  be  versatile.  But  it  is  not 
versatility,  because  true  versatility  con¬ 
sists  in  possessing  a  many-sided  power 
which  flashes  like  a  jewel  of  which  all 
the  facets  are  equally  well  cut.  True 
versatility,  moreover,  does  not  consist 
iu  the  mere  change  of  subject,  but  in 
the  change  of  style,  of  treatment  of 
thought,  in  fact,  the  mutation  of  the 
entire  mind  of  an  author,  such  as  brings 
it  into  entire  harmony  with  its  fresh 
field  and  its  new  atmosphere.  There 
is  no  such  change  in  these  novels.  Mr. 
Crawford  is  Mr.  Crawford  always.  As 
he  never  loses  himself  in  his  creations, 
so  he  is  always  present  in  them  to  the 


reader ;  and  his  style  never  varies, 
whether  he  treats  of  horrible  psycho¬ 
logical  mjsteries  in  Prague  or  of  pleas¬ 
ant  carnival  seasons  in  Rome. 

He  is  not  strong  or  forcible  in  tragedy. 
When  it  is  incidental  in  his  stories,  like 
the  murder  of  Montevarchi,  or  the  at¬ 
tempted  assassination  of  Ser  Tommaso, 
it  is  admirably  sketched  in  ;  but  when 
it  forms  the  structure  and  essence  of  a 
romance  he  fails  entirely  to  give  it 
sublimity  ;  it  becomes  in  his  hands  a 
mere  scarecrow,  which  makes  us  only 
smile  as  its  wooden  hands  beat  the 
empty  air.  One  feels  that  it  is  not  his 
natural  element,  that  he  does  not  like 
it  or  feel  at  home  in  it,  and  has  merely 
lent  himself  to  it  from  some  wrong  im¬ 
pression  that  the  public  requires  it  ; 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  suggestion  of  some 
unwise  publisher  or  friend.  The  coarse 
melodrama  with  which  To  Leeiuard 
ends  is  not  in  unison  with  the  charac¬ 
ters  or  the  scope  of  the  work.  It  is 
quite  true  that,  as  murder  is,  in  some 
circumstances,  justified  in  actual  life, 
so  in  some  circumstances  it  may  be  used 
as  a  denouement  in  fiction  with  perfect 
accuracy  ;  yet  it  is  always  a  violent 
ending  which  fully  accords  with  ro¬ 
mance  of  wild  life  or  peasant  life,  but 
always  jars,  unless  introduced  with  the 
most  perfect  skill,  in  stories  of  men  and 
women  of  the  world  ;  because  the  evil 
passions  of  this  latter  class  of  persons 
are  of  a  different  quality,  and  find  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  relief,  from  the  primi¬ 
tive  and  barbarous  satisfaction  of  killing 
enemies  or  rivals.  All  the  influences 
and  habits  of  society  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  men  and  women  of  so¬ 
ciety  to  become  assassins. 

Now  Mr.  Crawford  can  draw  men  and 
women  of  the  world  so  well  that  it  is  a 
pity  he  so  often  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
spoil  his  portraits  of  them  with  the 
bowl  and  dagger  taken  from  a  different 
phase  of  life  from  that  in  which  they 
move. 

He  is  always  a  gentleman,  and  he  is 
at  his  best  when  writing  of  gentlemen 
in  the  society  which  he  knows  so  well. 
Duels  are  quite  natural  in  good  society 
everywhere,  except  in  England,  and  no 
one  since  Charles  Lever  ever  described 
them  so  well  as  Mr.  Crawford  ;  but 
murders  are  not  general  in  the  world  of 
well-bred  people,  indeed  are  not  very 
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ofteD  heard  of  out  of  the  lowest  strata 
of  plebeian  life. 

In  Casa  Braccio  a  flue  motive,  tliat 
of  the  peasant  of  Subiaco’s  long-cher¬ 
ished  vengeance,  with  its  final  satisfac¬ 
tion,  both  based  on  a  mistake,  is  wasted, 
because  no  one  can  care  in  the  least  for 
the  man  who  is  slain,  and  the  original 
sin  committed  by  this  victim  (marriage 
with  a  nun),  althougli  it  seems  so  great 
to  Mr.  Crawford,  appears  to  us  no  sin 
at  all ;  so  that  his  tragic  end  neither 
moves  us  nor  satisfies  in  us  any  sense  of 
justice.  What  are  admirably  rendered 
and  true  to  life  in  Casa  Braccio  are  not 
Griggs  and  Gloria,  or  Angus  Dalrymple 
and  Maria  Addorata,  but  the  peasants 
of  Subiaco,  Stefanone,  with  his  long- 
cherished  vendetta,  and  his  wife,  Sora 
Nanna,  who  wears  her  lost  daughter’s 
shoes  because  it  would  have  been  a  sin 
to  waste  them.  One  regrets  that  two 
persons  so  perfectly  natural  and  well 
drawn  should  be  set  on  a  pyre  of  flaring 
melodrama  which  obscures  their  por- 
tiaits  iu  its  smoke  and  flame.  Why 
could  he  not  give  us  a  story  of  Subiaco, 
passionate  but  natural,  in  which  the 
action  would  have  passed  entirely  in 
that  interesting  and  little-known  part 
of  the  Sabine  mountains  ?  When  I  use 
the  term  melodrama,  1  mean  by  it  that 
which  mimics  the  tragic,  but  falls  short 
of  it ;  the  tragic,  imitated  but  so  en¬ 
vironed,  that  it  loses  dignity  and  luvs 
something  of  the  inflated  and  grotesque. 
The  melodrama  in  Pietro  Ghisleri,  iu 
Taquisara,  and  in  The  Children  of  the 
King  is  this  kind  of  melodrama  ;  it 
does  not  move  us  for  a  moment ;  we  are, 
on  the  contrary,  impatient  of  it  in  a 
modern  period  and  history,  with  neither 
of  which  it  has  any  harmony.  In  the 
latter  story  the  conception  of  Rughero, 
though  by  no  means  new,  is  fine  ;  but 
the  frame  in  which  this  mariner  is  set 
lacks  all  fitness  for  such  a  figure  ;  and 
the  man  whom  he  murders  is  not  sinner 
enough,  nor  serious  enough  in  his  ac¬ 
tions,  for  the  reader  to  be  moved  to 
pardon  the  act  as  the  author  himself 
pardons  it.  If  violent  delights  have 
violent  endings,  violent  endings  need 
strong  provocation  and  clear  explana¬ 
tion  ;  they  should  appear  to  the  reader 
to  be  inevitable,  the  offspring  of  an  un¬ 
avoidable  result.  To  the  reader  such  a 
crime  as  this  should  appear  to  be  the 
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inexorable  justice  of  an  inevitable  retri¬ 
bution.  But  in  the  violent  denouement 
of  The  Children  of  the  King  the  cause 
is  trivial,  the  act  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  improbable,  and  the  rude  shock 
of  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  any  of 
the  other  characters  and  with  the  light 
careless  modernity  of  the  setting  of  the 
story. 

Tliis  defect  of  consistency,  which  is 
grave  in  literature,  would  be  ruinous  on 
the  stage,  where  action  is  so  much 
quicker,  and  where  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  each  personage  are  so  visible  to  the 
audience  ;  and  such  a  fault  is  the  more 
vexatious  because  it  shows  that  the  au¬ 
thor  was  never  really  absorbed  in  his 
own  creations,  was  never  so  possessed 
with  them  that  they  dominated  him 
and  made  him  do  what  they  chose,  as 
Bulwer  Lytton  has  said  that  the  char¬ 
acters  of  every  true  novelist  must  do, 
because  a  character  once  conceived  is 
like  a  child,  being  once  begotten,  it  be¬ 
comes  what  it  must,  we  cannot  control 
the  subsequent  shape  it  takes. 

Another  defect  of  Mr.  Crawford’s 
works  is  usually  that  their  interest  flags 
toward  the  close,  that  this  close  is  too 
abrupt,  and  that  it  gives  the  reader  the 
impression  of  the  narrative  being 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  because  the 
writer  no  longer  cared  about  narrating 
it.  This  defect  may  bo  noticed  in 
nearly  all  his  stories,  beginning  with 
Mr.  Isaacs,  in  which  it  is  conspicuous  ; 
and  is  startlingly  and  irritatingly  visible 
in  one  of  his  latest,  *4  Jam  Johnstone's 
Son;  indeed,  in  the  last-named  story 
the  conclusion  is  obviously  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  was  intended  to  be 
in  the  opening  chapters.  Now,  a  well- 
constructed  novel  may  please  you  or 
not,  may  be  attractive  or  offensive,  but 
it  will  always  be  accurately  conceived 
and  harmoniously  balanced ;  and 
nothing  animate  or  intimate  will  be 
introduced  into  it  which  has  not  some 
bearing  direct  or  indirect  upon  the  plot. 
Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  to 
excite  the  expectations  of  the  reader  by 
indications  which  result  iu  nothing, 
signposts  on  a  road  which  do  but  lead 
to  a  blank  wall.  A  grave  violation  of 
this  rule  is  frequently  to  be  found  in 
the  Crawford  stories,  no  worse  one  than 
that  iu  this  story  of  Adam  Johnstone’s 
sou,  where  a  long  chapter  is  occupied 
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by  an  incident  with  a  brutal  Neapolitan 
carter  on  the  Sorrento  road.  The  man 
is  knocked  down  by  the  hero,  and  en¬ 
deavors  in  return  to  stab  him  ;  carabi¬ 
neers  arrive  and  arrest  the  carter  and 
not  the  Englishman  (as  in  real  life  they 
unquestionably  would  have  done).  The 
whole  incident,  related  with  much  spirit, 
is  obviously  only  in  its  place,  only  par¬ 
donable  as  an  episode,  if  the  carter  be 
destined  to  appear  again  and  sate  his 
thirst  for  vengeance  on  the  hero.  But 
he  disappears  from  the  scene  for  ever 
as  the  carabineers  handcutf  him.  We 
neither  see  nor  hear  any  more  of  him, 
nor  does  the  Englishman  hear  any  more 
of  the  matter,  which  in  actual  life  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  caused  him  much 
annoyance  at  the  local  tribunal.  TJie 
appetite  of  the  reader  should  not  be 
tempted  by  dishes,  which  become  a  mere 
Barmecide’s  feast,  in  this  manner. 
Some  intention  must  have  been  in  the 
author’s  mind  when  he  created  this 
scene.  Why  did  he  not  carry  out  his 
intention  ? 

In  this  manner  many  combinations 
and  situations  of  the  most  interesting 
and  uncommon  kind  are  deliberately 
tlirown  away  unused.  He  frequently 
introduces  personages  about  whom  he 
excites  our  liveliest  interest,  and  whom 
he  then  forsakes  or  dismisses  with  an 
indifference  which  the  reader  does  not 
share.  It  is  as  though  a  painter  painted 
into  his  canvas  numerous  figures  which 
he  has  never  finished  though  he  sends 
out  his  picture  as  a  finished  work. 
The  only  novels  of  his  which  are  entirely 
free  from  this  defect  are  the  Cigarette 
Maker,  the  Three  Fates,  and  Marzio’s 
Cnicifix,  and  here  I  cannot  resist) 
though  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  article,  since  its  venue  is  America) 
pointing  out  how  delicate,  subtle,  and 
clever  is  that  story  entitled  the  Three 
Fates.  There  is  little  movement  in  it, 
no  incident  of  any  note,  its  interest  lies 
entirely  in  the  development  of  char¬ 
acter  and  in  the  evolution  of  feeling, 
but  these  are  so  treated  that  they  suffice 
to  hold  the  reader’s  charmed  attention, 
and  the  study  of  the  man  whose  hesita¬ 
tions  and  tergiversations  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  it  is  one  which  may  be  caviare  to 
the  general,  but  which  may  be  read 
again  and  again  with  sympathy  and 
curiosity  by  those  who  can  appreciate 


psychological  problems.  The  persons 
m  it  are  such  as  we  may  have  known 
to-day  or  may  know  to-morrow  ;  and 
the  working  of  their  minds  and  inclina¬ 
tions  is  traced  with  a  masterly  skill, 
and  is  as  correct  as  a  physiologist’s  dia¬ 
gram  of  the  nervous  system. 

What  to  me  is  especially  attractive  in 
Mr.  Crawford’s  novels  is  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  good  breeding  which  one 
breathes  in  them.  One  feels  in  the 
company  of  a  well  bred  man.  Their 
philosophy,  their  experiences,  their 
views,  are  all  those  of  a  man  of  the 
world  ;  and  there  is  in  them  a  tolerance 
and  a  total  absence  of  prejudice  (except 
in  religious  and  political  matters)  which 
are  refreshing,  and  which  are  a  fair 
approach  to,  if  not  an  actual  attainment 
of,  unbiassed  liberality.  There  is  in 
them  no  enthusiasm  for  anything,  no 
altruism,  no  deep  emotion.  They  are 
unfortunately  entirely  lacking  in  any 
perception  of  those  myriads  of  other 
lives  not  human,  but  as  sentient  as  the 
human,  such  as  vibrates  in  every  line  of 
Pierre  Loti’s  works.  We  have  never  in 
his  novels  any  profound  tenderness  like 
that  with  which  the  Freres  liosny 
speak  of  the  semi-humanity  of  inani¬ 
mate  things,  or  show  us  the  dog  gam¬ 
bolling  on  the  wayside  turf  in  all  the 
simple  joy  of  its  youth  and  its  pleasure 
in  existence.  To  Mr.  Crawford  as  to 
Peter  Bell,  a  primrose  by  the  river’s 
side  is  a  primrose,  and  it  is  nothing 
more,  and  the  thrush  or  the  linnet 
which  sings  in  the  hawthorn  above  the 
primrose  roots  for  him  has  no  existence. 
Ho  has  the  American’s  indifference  to 
all  created  things  which  are  not  human. 
There  are  no  animals  in  his  books  except 
two  poor  terriers  ^who  have  their  necks 
broken  by  the  odious  lover  in  To  Lee- 
toard),  and  the  unhappy  cat,  introduced 
only  to  be  poisoned  in  Taquisara. 
There  is  nothing  which  indicates  that 
he  cares  for  nature  in  any  of  its  phases, 
and  he  calls  the  cicala  a  locust. 

In  Italy  he  lives  only  for  the  people 
around  him  as  he  would  live  in  Pall 
Mall,  or  Broadway,  or  the  Champs 
Elysees.  That  passion  with  which 
Italy  has  inspired  Shelley,  Byron, 
George  Sand,  De  Musset,  Owen  Mere¬ 
dith,  even  the  calm  analytic  mind  of 
Taine,  has  never  touched  him.  He  has 
never  felt  the  ecstasy  which  is  em- 
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bodied  in  that  single  plirase  of  Taine’s, 
“  On  nage  dans  111  luniiere.”  One 
would  say  that  the  moonlight  shining 
on  the  waters  of  Tiber,  under  the  bridge 
of  St.  Angelo,  is  no  more  to  him  than 
a  flash-light  illumining  a  grain-elevator 
on  the  Hudson.  All  which  is  still 
Italy,  of  color,  of  perfume,  of  light, 
of  legend,  of  rapture,  of  emotion,  has 
wholly  escaped  him  ;  he  has  never  felt 
its  hysterica  ]}assio ;  he  has  never 
known  its  eternal  youth,  he  has  never 
seen  its  lost  gods  rise  and  walk  through 
its  blossomii;g  grass  as  the  star  rays 
shine  in  the  wliite  cups  of  the  narcissus 
of  its  fields.  Hut  of  the  people  who 
pass  him  in  the  Corsoand  on  the  Chiaja, 
who  shake  hands  with  him  at  Monte- 
citorio  and  on  the  Lung’  Arno,  who 
lounge  and  talk  with  him  at  the  cafes, 
and  the  legations,  and  the  public  gar¬ 
dens,  he  is  an  admirable  student,  and 
an  admirable  photographer.  One  of 
the  most  admirable  of  his  portraits  is 
that  of  the  young  Don  Orsino,  the  hero 
of  the  novel  of  that  name.  Sant’  Ila- 
rio,  like  his  gallant  old  father,  might 
be  a  North  German,  an  Hungarian,  or 
a  Scotiish  noble,  his  temperament  is, 
indeed,  much  more  northern  than  south¬ 
ern  ;  but  Don  Orsino,*  his  son,  is 
exactly  that  which  he  is  represented  to 
be,  a  youthful  Italian  of  high  rank, 
with  all  the  vanity,  and  egotism,  and 
s^heresse  de  cceur  of  modern  youth  in 
him.  The  type  of  the  modern  young¬ 
ster  of  rank  was  never  so  well  drawn  as 
in  this  story  of  his  debut  in  speculation 
and  his  failure  in  it.  His  character  is 
one  very  difficult  to  draw,  that  cold¬ 
ness,  that  self-reliance,  that  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  which  are  something  at  once 
harder  and  less  contemptible  than  con¬ 
ceit,  the  qualities  which  will  make  him 
successful  later  on  but  will  never  make 
him  lovable  or  tender  ;  the  instincts  of 
race  which  hold  him  back  from  mean¬ 
ness  but  are  not  strong  enough  to  raise 
him  to  nobility,  attenuated  as  they 
have  been  by  modern  education,  all 
these  are  rendered  with  the  utmost  skill 
till  the  boy,  in  his  sterile  and  self-satis¬ 
fied  modernity,  lives  before  us,  and  vain 
and  selfish  though  he  be,  we  are  loth 
to  part  from  him,  and  curious  to  know 


*  A  novel  called  Corleone  reproduces  Don 
Orsino. 
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what  his  future  will  become.  .In  his 
history  that  one  supreme  charm  of  Mr. 
Crawford’s,  of  which  I  have  previously 
spoken,  his  naturalness,  is  conspicuous  ; 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the 
relations  of  Don  Orsino  with  his  mother 
and  father  and  those  who  surround  him, 
and  the  crafty  affaristi  who  get  him 
into  their  meshes  of  speculation. 

What  is  not  natural  in  this  story  is 
the  character  of  Madame  d’  Aranjuez. 
She  comes  before  us  instiiict  with  all 
which  goes  to  make  up  an  unscrupulous 
adventuress.  She  is  that,  or  she  is 
nothing.  She  does  her  uttermost  to 
fascinate  and  capture  the  son  of  Sara- 
cinesca.  She  succeeds  ;  and  lo  !  with 
one  of  those  volteface  which  are  so  fre¬ 
quent  and  so  irritating  in  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  works,  she  gives  up  the  game 
when  she  has  won  it,  does  nothing  that 
we  expect  her  to  do,  and  mariies  the 
speculator  who  has  beggared  Don 
Orsino  on  condition  that  this  gentle¬ 
man  shall  restore  to  Don  Orsino  all  he 
has  lost.  Nothing  more  improbable  or 
inconsistent,  given  the  character  of  the 
woman,  could  possibly  be  conceived  ; 
nor  is  it  more  probable  that  the  haughty 
and  irascible  young  man  would  endure 
to  be  served  by  her  mediation,  however 
it  might  be  veiled.  Everything  sur¬ 
rounding  this  lady  promises  us  passion, 
intrigue,  perhaps  tragedy,  certainly 
peril,  but  we  are  balked  by  it  all.  The 
mysteries  concerning  her  turn  out  to  be 
very  tame  ones  indeed,  she  appears  a 
wholly  innocent  and  harmless  person, 
and  even  a  very  large  paper-knife  sliaped 
like  a  dagger,  which  always  lies  beside 
her  and  which  has  no  raison  d'etre,  un¬ 
less  it  is  to  bo  ultimately  used  in  killing 
or  defending  somebody,  does  nothing 
whatever  and  disappears  from  the  story, 
leaving  us  in  tantalizing  ignorance  of 
why  we  were  ever  introduced  to  it. 

Now  no  French  writer  of  any  degree 
would  have  created  that  remarkable 
paper-knife  and  kept  it  lying  beside  the 
lieroine,  and  laid  stress  on  its  unusual 
size  and  splendor,  unless  he  intended  to 
turn  it  to  account  as  a  deus  ex  machina. 
To  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object,  and  then  to  cheat  the 
expectations  raised  concerning  it,  is  a 
great  fault  in  art ;  but  it  is  one  of  which 
English  and  American  writers  are  con¬ 
tinually  guilty.  It  is  true  we  are  told 
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casually  toward  the  end  that  lier  hus¬ 
band  had  hit  her  with  this  paper-knife, 
and  that  for  this  blow  the  famous  fen¬ 
cer  Spicca  had  killed  him  ;  but  this  is 
mentioned  incidentally,  and  does  not 
sufficiently  account  for  the  interest  we 
have  been  excited  to  take  in  this  weapon. 
Spicca  is,  on  the  contrary,  admirably 
drawn,  and  the  regard  we  feel  for  the 
merciless  old  duellist  is  roused  in  us 
with  true  art.  We  have  that  sense  of 
Spicca  having  really  lived,  and  really 
been  that  which  he  is  described,  which 
can'only  be  aroused  in  a  reader  by  life¬ 
like  accurate  and  sympathetic  portrait¬ 
ure. 

There  are  many  pathetic  touches  in 
this  portrait  of  Spicca  and  little  inci¬ 
dents  entirely  true  to  the  life  of  an 
Italian  gentleman  of  aristocratic  race 
and  straitened  means,  as  when  in  his 
distress  of  mind  his  servant  persuades 
him  to  eat  “  a  little  mixed  fry”  with  a 
fresh  salad,  “  the  salad  is  very  good  to¬ 
day  aud  Spicca,  touched  and  re¬ 
freshed,  examines  his  meagre  purse  and 
takes  out  a  ten  franc  note  which  he 
gives  to  the  man,  remarking  that  it  will 
buy  him  a  pair  of  boots,  and  this  ten 
franc  note  is,  when  his  purse  lies  on  the 
table  at  night,  slipped  back  into  it  by 
the  servant  who  knows  that  his  master 
“  never  counts.” 

I  think  the  most  exquisitely  drawn 
of  all  Mr.  Crawford’s  many  characters 
is  this  Count  Spicca  ;  because  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  noted  duellist  who  invariably 
kills,  and  kills  how  and  in  what  way  he 
chooses,  with  profound  indifference  and 
unerring  accuracy,  is  one  very  hard  to 
make  sympathetic  to  the  general  reader, 
and  especially  to  the  English  reader,  by 
whom  duelling  is  abhorred .  But  Spicca 
is  so  perfect  a  gentleman,  so  sad  and 
simple  and  calm,  so  natural  and  unjis- 
suming  despite  his  deadly  power,  that 
no  one  can  regard  him  without  interest 
and  even  affection,  and  see  him  without 
sorrow  ill-treated  by  a  woman  so  ex¬ 
tremely  unpleasant  as  Consuelo  Aran- 
juez,  for  whom  he  has  done  and  suffered 
so  much. 

The  fencing  of  Mr.  Crawford  is  al¬ 
ways  very  accurate,  and  we  hold  our 
breath  when  Leone  Saracinesca  acts  as 
his  son’s  second.  All  this  is  quite  true 
to  life  in  Italy  where  duels  with  the 
sabre  or  rapier  are  still  of  daily  occur¬ 


rence,  and  are  resorted  to  after  any  in¬ 
sult  and  after  a  mere  difference  of 
opinion  or  trivial  impoliteness. 

It  is  wonderful  that  these  stories 
have  not  been  appropriated  for  the 
stage  by  those  unscrupulous  thieves  the 
London  dramatists,  for  they  are  full  of 
dramatic  situations  and  of  duologues 
in  which  the  give  aud  take  is  brilliant. 
Some  have  indeed  the  dramatic  defect 
of  inconsistency  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  but  all  are  full  of  fine  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  theatre.  Saracinesca,  or 
SanV  Tlario,  for  instance,  would  be 
transferable  to  the  stage  with  scarcely 
any  alteration.  It  is  full  of  incidents 
which  would  be  most  effective  ou  the 
stage  ;  and  the  strong  emotions  aud  sen¬ 
sational  scenes  which  it  offers  would 
most  certainly  thrill  aud  charm  an 
audience. 

One  wonders  also  that  their  author 
himself  does  not  write  for  the  stage,  for 
his  command  of  incident  and  of  intrica¬ 
cies  of  circumstance  would  raise  him 
high  above  many  playwrights  of  the 
London  theatre.  There  are  scenes  in 
nearly  all  his  works  which  might  be 
put  upon  the  boards  with  scarcely  any 
alteration,  such  as  the  duel  between 
Don  Oiovanni  and  Del  Ferice  in  Sara¬ 
cinesca  and  the  death  scene  of  the  li¬ 
brarian  Moschini  in  Sant’  llario,  while 
the  whole  story  of  The  Children  of  the 
King  would  furnish  matter  for  a  ro¬ 
mantic  drama  wore  the  causes  for  the 
crime  in  it  made  more  credible. 

Here  let  me  note  a  small  but  irritat¬ 
ing  fault  in  these  works,  i.e.  the  child¬ 
ish  habit  (common  to  writers  of  the  last 
century)  of  naming  characters  after 
their  calling,  or  after  some  moral  char¬ 
acteristic.  Meschini  is  the  plural  of 
the  Italian  adjective  mean,  cowardly, 
or  contemptible,  and  is  given  to  a  man 
with  these  defects  ;  while  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  person,  a  French  artist  famous 
in  portraiture,  is  unfortunately  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  ridiculous  and  impossi¬ 
ble  name  of  Gouache.  He  is  indeed 
frequently  infelicitous  in  names.  In 
Casa  Braccio,  the  American  lover  of 
Gloria,  a  stagey  sort  of  person,  but  one 
whom  we  are  invited  to  regard  with 
admiration  aud  sympathy,  is  weighted 
with  the  shocking  name  oi  Griggs.  Mr. 
Crawford  does  not  see  that  were  Othello 
or  Hamlet  called  Griggs,  either  would 
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try  to  move  the  souls  of  men  in  vain. 
If  a  name  does  not  matter  to  a  rose,  it 
does  matter  immensely  to  a  character 
in  a  book  ;  and  there  are  so  many 
euphonious  names  in  use  in  the  woild 
that  it  is  wholly  unpardonable  to  select 
a  ludicrous  or  ugly  one.  The  poor 
little  natural  child  of  Gloria  in  this 
same  novel  is  also  burdened  at  its  birth 
by  the  name  of  Walter  Crowdie,  which, 
for  a  baby,  has  such  a  comical  effect 
that  the  very  pathetic  position  of  this 
poor  infant  is  rendered  ridiculous  by  it. 
It  is  perhaps  under  the  idea  of  being 
realistic  that  these  droll  names  are 
selected  to  jar  on  tragic  circumstances, 
but  then  Mr.  Crawford’s  stories  are  not 
realistic,  and  cannot  be  made  so  by  this 
one  expedient. 

He  has  also  another  fault  which  is 
visible  in  nearly  all  his  works,  and  is 
a  grave  one.  He  forgets  at  times  the 
attributes  which  he  has  given  to  his 
chief  characters.  Thus  Giovanni  Sara- 
cincsca  is  described  as  a  man  of  strong, 
noble,  and  reticent  nature,  and  of  in¬ 
tellect  so  superior  that  his  wife  tells  him 
he  will  be  very  great  some  day  ;  and  he 
resembles,  indeed,  precisely,  one  of  those 
men  who  become  great  leaders  of  other 
men.  But  in  the  sequel  (where  he  is 
called  Sant’  Ilario)  all  this  changes, 
and  he  behaves  like  an  idiot,  and  of 
his  great  qualities  we  hear  no  more  and 
certainly  see  nothing.  And  where  we 
still  further  follow  his  fortunes  in  the 
subsequent  sequel  of  Don  Orsino,  he 
has  sunk  into  complete  self-effacement, 
so  complete  that  he  allows  his  son  to  be 
the  associate  and  the  debtor  of  that 
very  Del  Ferice  whose  utter  baseness 
and  vileness  he  knows  so  well,  and  who 
tried  in  the  famous  duel  to  murder  him 
by  foul  play.  Sequels  are  always  ill- 
advised  trials  of  the  author’s  consistency 
and  the  reader’s  memory,  and  it  would 
have  been  unquestionably  better  to  have 
made  Don  Oisino  stand  alone  in  his 
history  and  not  figure  as  the  sou  of 
Giovanni  Saracinesca  and  of  Corona 
d'Astrardente.  When  a  reader  has  fol¬ 
lowed  with  interest  and  sympathy  the 
fortune  of  an  impassioned  lover  it  is 
trying  to  see  him  standing  in  St.  Peter’s 
“  a  middle-aged  man,”  talking  to  a  son 
taller  than  himself.  Great  art  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  character  “  grow” 
quite  consistently.  The  continuation 


of  histories  thus  greatly  pleased  An¬ 
thony  Trollope  and  Thackeray,  but  I 
cannot  consider  it  a  desirable  thing  in 
fiction. 

Mr.  Crawford  misses  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  developing  the  capacity  for 
analysis  and  deduction  which  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  possesses.  He  is  very  obser¬ 
vant,  but  he  is  content  to  note  a  fact, 
he  does  not  trouble  himself  to  seek  its 
origin  or  the  influences  which  have 
made  it  the  fact  it  is.  When  the  two 
young  people  who  wish  to  marry  in 
Marzio’s  Crucifix  discuss  what  their 
house  shall  be  like,  and  color  the  walls 
and  furniture,  their  biographer  adds, 
“  Italians  have  lost  all  sense  of  color.” 
Now  this  is  true,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  amazing,  grievous,  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  truths  that  exist ;  it  is  one  for 
which  I  search  in  vain  and  in  perplexity 
for  an  explanation.  But  Mr.  Crawford 
does  not  seek  for  any  explanation,  he 
states  the  fact  and  passes  to  another 
subject.  Again,  in  this  sentence  he 
begins  well  :  “It  is  of  no  use  to  deny 
the  enormous  influence  of  brandy  and 
games  of  chance  on  the  men  of  the 
present  day.  Something  might  be 
gained  indeed  if  we  could  trace  the 
causes  which  have  made  gambling  espe¬ 
cially  the  vice  of  our  generation.  But 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  possible.”  That 
is  to  say,  he  does  not  care  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  such  an  investigation,  even 
though  he  adds  the  acute  sentence  that 
most  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
world  of  pleasure  in  our  times  exhibit 
“the  peculiar  and  unmistakable  signs 
of  physical  exhaustion,  chief  of  which 
is  cerebral  anaemia.  They  are  over¬ 
trained  and  overworked,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  training  they  are  “  stale.” 
lie  says  in  another  place  “  Italians  have 
no  imagination.”  This  is  but  partially 
true — I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  true  at 
all.  Their  modern  poetry  is  beautiful, 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.  Their  popular  songs  are  poetic 
and  impassioned  as  those  of  no  other 
nation  are,  and  one  may  hear  among 
their  peasantry  expressions  of  singular 
beauty  of  sentiment  and  phrase.  A 
woman  of  middle  age,  a  contadina,  said 
to  me  once,  “  So  long  as  one’s  mother 
lives,  one’s  youth  is  never  quite  gone, 
for  there  is  always  somebody  for  whom 
one  is  young.”  A  rough  rude  man,  a 
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day  laborer,  who  knew  not  a  letter  and 
spent  all  his  life  bent  over  his  spade  or 
plough,  said  to  me  once,  one  lovely 
night  in  spring,  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
full  moon,  “  How  beautiful  she  is  ! 
liut  she  has  no  heart.  She  sees  us  toil¬ 
ing  and  groaning  and  suffering  down 
here,  and  she  is  always  fair  and  calm 
and  never  weeps  !”  Another  said  once, 
when  a  tree  was  hard  to  fell,  “  He  is 
sorry  to  come  away,  it  has  been  his  field 
so  long.”  And  when  a  flock  of  solan 
geese  flew  over  our  lands,  going  from 
the  marshes  to  the  mountains  on  their 
homeward  way,  and  descended  to  rest, 
the  peasants  did  not  touch  them : 
“  They  are  tired,  poor  souls,”  said  one 
of  the  women  ;  “  one  must  not  grudge 
them  the  soil  for  their  lodging.” 

And  what  can  he  possibly  mean  by 
no  poets  ?  Has  he  never  read  a  line  of 
Oarducci  ?  Much  as  we  may  mourn 
and  resent  Carducci’s  turncoat  and  re¬ 
actionary  politics,  no  one  can  deny  that 
he  is  a  poet  of  the  purest  kind.  Has 
he  never  heard  the  ringing  stanzas  of 
C'avallotti  which  sound  like  a  clarion 
through  the  land  ?  lias  he  never 
studied  the  exquisite  if  too  erotic  odes 
of  D’Annunzio,  or  the  touching  verse 
of  Htecchetti  ?  There  are  others  be¬ 
sides  these  who  are  true  and  fine  poets 
also  ;  and  even  in  the  ordinary  verses 
written  for  newspapers  (which  in  other 
countries  are  so  poor  and  tawdry)  there 
is  frequently  in  Italy  a  true  and  delicate 
feeling  and  an  exquisite  lyrical  har¬ 
mony  which  make  one  mourn  to  see 
things  so  fair  wasted  on  so  ephemeral  a 
life. 

It  is  through  their  imagination  still 
more  than  by  their  vanity  that  Italians 
are  led  by  unscrupulous  political  flattery 
and  cajoled  into  disastrous  political  en¬ 
terprises.  They  will  believe  anything 
if  it  be  sufficiently  captivating  to  their 
self-admiration  and  their  fancy,  and 
will  dance  blindfold  on  the  brink  of  a 
bottomless  pit.  It  is  only  an  imagina¬ 
tive  people  which  loves  so  wildly  and 
kills  itself  so  madly  for  affection’s  sake 
as  the  Italian  people  does.  The  other 
day,  because  a  young  soldier  was  sent 
to  Africa,  his  brother  killed  himself  in 
desjiair,  and  the  father  of  the  two 
youths  then  killed  himself  also.  It  is 
an  inflammable  imagination  which 
makes  the  nation  so  easily  led  away  by 


the  promises  and  the  phantasmagoria 
of  glory  with  which  unscrupulous  states¬ 
men  have  enticed  it  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  It  was  its  imagination  which 
made  it  so  credulous  that  when  told  by 
its  victors  that  the  disgraceful  surren¬ 
der  of  Makale  was  a  victory,  it  believed 
and  rejoiced,  illuminated  and  hung  out 
flags,  and  never  saw  what  a  dupe  it  was 
being  made  until  cruelly  awakened  from 
its  delusions  by  the  deroute  of  Adowa. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  lived  chiefly  in 
cities,  and  in  the  cities,  even  in  Rome, 
tlie  Italian  is  much  debased  by  contact 
with  foreigners  ;  the  influence  of  for¬ 
eigners  on  Italians  is  excessively  bad, 
especially  American  and  English  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and  in  the  cities  also  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  Jews  is  great.  Innumerable 
persons  who  call  themselves  by  Italian 
names  and  speak  of  Italy  as  their  coun¬ 
try  are  Jews  and  nothing  else.  A  Fin¬ 
nish  Jew  known  to  me  buys  an  Italian 
estate,  and  with  the  estate  a  title,  which, 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  to  a 
complaisant  Government,  he  is  allowed 
to  adopt ;  he  is  decorated  by  the  king 
for  his  munificent  “charities”  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption  ;  he  marries  an 
English  woman,  and  their  children 
masquerade  as  Italian  nobility  with  not 
a  single  drop  of  Italian  blood  in  their 
veins.  Such  “  Italian  nobles”  are 
numerous,  unhappily,  in  modern  Italy, 
and  do  immeasurable  discredit  to  the 
nationality  which  they  assume.  In  a 
generation  or  two  their  origin  will  be 
forgotten,  and  they  will  be  taken  by 
society  in  general  to  be  what  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  be.  Thus,  unhappily,  are  great 
nations  caricatured,  old  titles  prosti¬ 
tuted,  and  Italy  accredited  with  sons 
nut  her  own,  with  pretended  offspring 
who  are  not  even  her  bastards  ;  persons 
who  impudently  affect  her  name  and 
boast  of  her  blood,  when  not  one 
single  hair  of  their  head  or  fibre  of  their 
flesh  has  any  affiliation  to  her. 

What  stifles  Italian  imagination  and 
kills  the  Italian  soul  is  the  passion  for 
money  ;  pure  acquisitiveness,  or  avarice, 
for  the  desire  is  to  get,  little  or  no 
pleasure  is  taken  in  spending.  It  is 
often  alleged  that  this  passion  is  duo  to 
their  poverty  ;  but  poverty  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  accompanied  by  avarice ;  the 
Irish  people  are  very  poor,  but  they  are 
extremely  generous  ;  the  Spanish  people 
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are  so  also.  A  comical  instance  of  this 
stinginess  occurred  the  other  day  at 
Milan  ;  a  rich  tradesman  had  built  him¬ 
self  a  fine  set  of  new  premises,  and 
opened  his  new  establishment  with 
much  feasting  ;  he  sent  fifteen  francs 
to  the  municipality  to  be  divided  among 
the  poor,  and  every  one  applauded  his 
liberality  !  This  love  of  money,  acquis¬ 
itiveness,  niggardliness,  or  whatever  we 
call  it,  is  too  general  not  to  be  injurious 
to  the  Italian  character  ;  and  it  enters 
into  all  daily  life  and  personal  acts,  and 
is  frequently  the  chief  motor  power  of 
marriage,  of  career,  of  education.  And 
then  added  to  this  injurious  power 
there  is  another  which  is  more  delete¬ 
rious  still,  which  weakens,  debases,  and 
falsifies  tlie  character  from  infancy  :  it 
is  the  direful  influence  of  the  Church. 
But  to  treat  of  this  matter  would  occupy 
too  much  space,  and  would  lead  too  far 
away  from  the  stories  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
in  which  there  is  an  unfortunate  ten¬ 
dency  toward  approval  of  what  he  calls 
hierarchical  government,  although  a 
tendency  not  strongly  enough  insisted 
on  by  him  for  it  to  demand  minute 
examination.  Tlie  powers  of  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford,  however,  are  limited  by  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  what  is  called  religion,  and 
the  inability  to  see  the  higher  side  of 
these  subversive  opinions  which  he 
dreads,  and  whicli  he  has  done  his  best 
to  turn  into  ridicule  by  putting  them 
into  the  mouth  of  the  half-mad  artist 
Marzio. 

Indeed,  his  bigotry  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects  is  very  droll  to  see  in  these  days  ; 
and  he  speaks  of  “  unbelievers”  in  a 
tone  worthy  of  Puritans  in  the  days  of 
the  Mayfloiver  pilgrims.  It  does  not 
agree  with  the  tone  of  his  books,  which 
is  invariably  the  tone  of  a  man  of  the 
world  ;  as  such  he  should  possess  that 
liberality  of  thought  which  is  the  chief, 
perhaps  the  only,  virtue  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  he  had  possessed  it  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  reached  a  much 
higher  level,  a  much  finer  ideal,  than 
he  has  actually  done.  It  would  seem 
as  if  he  distrusted  and  checked  the 
larger  intelligence  in  him,  as  an  over¬ 
cautious  rider  distrusts  and  checks  a 
horse  which  only  asks  to  be  given  a  free 
rein  to  go  at  speed  over  a  wide  pasture  ; 
it  would  seem  as  if  some  extraneous 
“  influence”  were  always  at  his  elbow 
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to  keep  his  reason  cabined,  cribbed,  and 
confined. 

His  religious  prejudices  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  arrest  his  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  for  they  are  puritanical  and  anti¬ 
quated  in  a  singular  and  lamentable 
degree.  He  speaks  of  liberi jjenscrfori 
as  the  Church  elders  of  Maine  or  filas- 
sachuse.tts  might  have  done  in  the  days 
of  witch-torturing  and  atheist-burning. 
He  thinks  that  the  future  great  war 
will  be  between  what  he  calls  believers 
and  unbelievers  ;  and  he  looks  forward 
with  joy  to  the  coming  conflict  when 
men  shall  again  fly  at  each  other’s 
throats  for  the  glory  of  Cod.  This 
kind  of  mental  cecity  has  its  inevitable 
results  ;  it  makes  him  step  lamely 
wdiere  he  would  otherwise  walk  with 
manly  alacrity,  and  it  makes  him  afraid 
to  face  the  light  of  facts  which  his  truer 
instincts  tell  him  are  existing  and  in¬ 
controvertible.  Is  this  the  result  of 
early  education,  of  hereditary  inclina¬ 
tions,  of  female  or  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
fluence  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  but  come 
Avhence  it  may,  this  taint  of  bigotry 
obscures  his  intelligence  and  stojrs  his 
progress,  and  is  matter  of  profound 
regret  to  those  who  see  what  he  would 
have  been  without  it. 

Many  passages  in  his  works  show  that 
he  has  perceived  and  grasped  the  uni¬ 
versal  dominance  of  that  corruption 
which  so  fatally  exists  in  all  Italian  life, 
and  one  could  wish  that  he  would  make 
a  more  complete  exposure  of  it.  Take 
this  account  of  how  the  banker,  Del 
Ferice,  obtained  the  decoration  for  a 
syndic  who  was  one  of  his  political  sup¬ 
porters  : 

Del  Ferice,  left,  to  himself,  returned  to  the 
question  of  the  mayor’s  decoration.  If  he 
failed  to  get  the  man  what  he  wanted,  the 
fellow  would  doubtless  apply  to  some  one  of 
the  opposite  party,  would  receive  the  coveted 
honor,  and  would  take  the  wliole  voting  pop¬ 
ulation  witli  him  at  the  next  general  election 
to  the  total  discomfiture  of  Del  Ferice. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  some  valid  reason 
for  proposing  him  for  the  distinction.  He 
could  not  decide  what  to  do  just  then,  but  he 
ultimately  hit  upon  a  successful  plan.  He 
advised  his  correspondent  to  write  a  pamphlet 
upon  the  rapid  improvement  of  agricultural 
interests  in  his  district  under  the  existing  Min¬ 
istry,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  compose 
and  send  some  notes  on  the  subject.  These 
notes  proved  to  be  so  voluminous  and  com¬ 
plete,  tliat  when  the  mayor  had  copied  them 
he  could  not  find  a  pretext  for  adding  a  single 
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word  or  correction.  They  were  printed  upon 
excellent  paper  with  ornamental  marj^ins 
under  the  title  of  Onward,  PartTienope!  The 
mayor  got  his  decoration  and  Del  Fetice  was 
re-elected,  but  no  one  has  ever  inquired  into 
the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
pamphlet. 

These  passages  and  others  similar  give 
one  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Crawford, 
if  he  had  “  let  himself  go,”  might  have 
been  a  satirist  of  no  slight  force.  He 
has  preferred  to  write  charming  stories, 
ingenious  in  construction,  but  slight  in 
development,  to  amuse  his  generation  ; 
yet  there  is,  I  think,  abundant  evidence 
that  he  might  have  done  stronger  things, 
perhaps  may  do  them  still.  He  has 
preferred  to  lead  a  seagull’s  life,  skim¬ 
ming  the  surface  of  the  deep  and  shun¬ 
ning  its  storms.  But  he  might  have 
led  the  petrel’s.  Probably  all  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  an  agreeable  social  existence 
have  tended  to  make  him  indolent  and 
unwilling  to  raise  tempests  in  it.  Few 
resist  the  pressure  of  a  social  atmos¬ 
phere.  His  book  called  With  the  Im- 
mort(tls,  marred  as  it  is  by  the  incon¬ 
gruity  and  impossibility  of  its  setting, 
shows  that  he  can  reflect  if  he  likes,  and 
can  express  his  reflections.  If  this  work 
had  been  cast  in  such  a  form  as  Mr. 
Mallock’s  New  Republic,  or  Sir  Arthur 
Help’s  Friends  in  Council,  or  Christo¬ 
pher  North’s  Xoctes  Anibrosiance  it 
would  have  been  remarkable  for  the 
arguments  and  dialogues  contained  in 
it.  But  the  ghost-element,  the  super¬ 
natural  scenic  etfects,  kill  its  excellence. 
Dr.  Johnson,  Heine,  Pascal,  Bayard, 
Francois  de  Valois  and  Ca'sar  are  too 
ill-assorted  for  us  to  accept  them  in  each 
other’s  company,  and  the  idea  of  these 
dead  men  being  all  able  to  converse  in 
English,  and  all  doomed  to  wear  through 
ages  the  clothes  they  wore  in  life,  is  so 
comical  that  it  destroys  all  interest  and 


illusion  which  their  conversation  other¬ 
wise  might  excite.  There  is  a  regretta¬ 
ble  inability  in  Mr.  Crawford  to  perceive 
the  ridiculous.  He  lacks  humor,  and 
the  perception  of  the  incongruous  is 
not  alive  in  him  ;  nor  is  there  needed 
poetic  feeling  in  his  way  of  regarding 
life.  He  is  essentially  a  citizen  of  the 
world  as  the  world  exists  in  this  last 
quarter  of  the  fast-fading  century,  and 
the  Sirens  sing  not  for  him. 

Let  him  appreciate  more  thoroughly 
his  own  very  admirable  powers,  and 
confine  himself  to  painting  the  men  and 
women  of  his  time  and  class,  with  all 
that  cosmopolitan  knowledge  of  them 
which  he  possesses.  I  should  like  to 
see  from  him  an  Italian  novel  of  modern 

f)olitical  life.  He  has,  I  make  no  doubt, 
lad  ample  opportunities  of  studying 
its  macbinery  and  its  intrigues.  He 
can  dissect  with  so  much  subtlety  and 
correctness  the  brain  and  the  temper  of 
such  a  man  as  Del  Fevice,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  a  political  novel  from 
him  would  have  a  like  accuracy  and  in¬ 
terest  and  irony.  But  he  must  clear 
his  mind  of  some  of  its  cobwebs,  and  he 
must  realize  that  the  “  unbelievers” 
and  revolutionists,  who  at  present  hor¬ 
rify  him,  constitute  the  keenest  intel¬ 
lectual  element  in  Italy,  indeed,  the 
only  healthy  one,  and  contain  the  only 
hope  there  is,  if  this  be  but  a  feeble  one, 
of  any  attainment  by  the  nation  in  the 
future  to  any  true  liberty  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  political  aims. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  few  remarks 
upon  his  Italian  stories  without  a  word 
of  thanks  to  him  for  the  pleasant  hours 
he  has  often  given  me,  and  the  gallery 
of  interesting  portraits  with  which  ho 
has  enriched  the  memory  of  all  those 
who  read  his  novels. — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 
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BY  BENJAMIN  C.  BROWNE. 

The  dispute  between  the  engineers’  magnitude,  but  also  on  account  of  tire 
employers  on  the  one  side  and  the  length  of  time,  now  over  six  months. 
Amalgamated  Engineers  and  some  which  it  has  lasted.  At  the  same  time, 
other  Unions  on  the  other  has  excited  as  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  not  un- 
an  exceptional  amount  of  interest  in  derstood  by  the  public  at  large,  it  may 
the  country,  not  only  on  account  of  its  be  interesting  to  have  it  described  more 
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fully  by  one  who  has  been  concerned  in 
it  from  the  earliest  stages. 

As  regards  the  history  preceding  the 
stoppage.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  or,  as  I  will  call  it,  the 
A.S.E.,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful  Trade  Unions  in  the 
kingdom,  has,  since  1890,  pursued  a 
policy  different  to  that  of  the  other 
well-established  Unions.  About  that 
time,  a  Socialistic  movement  was  set  on 
foot,  which  was  commonly  known  as 
the  “  New  Union  Policy.”  The  new 
Unionists,  of  whom  Mr.  Tom  Mann 
and  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  may  be  taken  as 
examples,  taught  the  workmen  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  interests  of  both  customers 
and  employers,  and  get  all  they  could 
for  themselves.  They  also  taught  that 
the  employers  were  their  enemies,  and 
must  be  distrusted  accordingly.  Of 
course,  none  of  the  old  Trades’  Union 
leaders  approved  of  this,  but  the  view 
made  considerable  way  among  laborers, 
dockers,  and  many  other  branches  of 
employment  that  had  not  hitherto  been 
01  ganized  ;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  old 
Unions  stood  aloof,  with  the  exception 
of  the  A.S.E.,  which  for  some  reason, 
adopted  a  great  deal  of  this  policy,  and 
henceforward  it  began  to  interfere  in 
the  management  of  engineering  works, 
and  to  encroach  on  the  arrangements  of 
employers  in  an  unprecedented  manner. 
On  such  matters  as  the  trial  trips  of 
steamers,  the  allowance  to  working  men 
away  from  home,  &c.,  new  and  very 
formidable  claims  were  put  forward. 
They  also  tried  to  enforce  very  stringent 
regulations  of  their  own  as  to  who 
should  work  various  machines,  claiming 
the  right  of  skilled  workmen  to  work 
simple  tools  that  had  hitherto  been 
generally  worked  by  men  who  had  never 
served  any  apprenticeship.  But  of 
these  points  more  later  on.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  claim  was  not  of  great  moment 
in  itself,  yet  the  sum  total  of  the  de¬ 
mands  amounted  to  a  very  serious  in¬ 
crease  indeed  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and 
the  constant  interference  made  it  exces¬ 
sively  difficult  for  an  employer  to  carry 
on  his  works,  either  with  comfort  and 
profit  to  himself  or  with  satisfaction  to 
his  customers  ;  and  early  in  1897  the 
Employers’  Federation  made  a  strong 
stand  against  these  encroachments. 

One  should  pause  here  to  give  a  very 


brief  history  of  the  Employers’  Federa¬ 
tion. 

Prior  to  1894,  engineering  employers, 
as  a  rule,  were  only  associated  in  each 
locality,  numbers  of  firms  were  not 
associated  at  all,  and  the  localities  had 
but  a  slight  communication  with  each 
other,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  took  serious 
steps  to  support  each  other  in  disputes. 
For  example,  the  Tyne  and  Wear  acted 
together,  but  it  was  not  until  1894  that 
the  works  on  the  Tees  joined  them  ; 
then  in  1896  these  three  rivers  federa¬ 
ted  with  the  associations  on  the  Clyde, 
Barrow,  and  Belfast.  Finally,  in  1897, 
the  demands  of  the  A.S.E.  became  very 
pressing  in  the  Lancashire  districts, 
and.  Manchester  joined  the  federated 
employers  in  April,  Bolton  in  June. 

The  position  in  April  was  this  : — 
Owing  to  the  encroachments  that  had 
been  made,  and  the  strikes  threatened 
or  actually  begun,  the  Federated  Em¬ 
ployers  decided,  in  their  own  defence, 
to  lock  out  all  their  amalgamated  en¬ 
gineers  ;  but,  at  the  request  of  the  work¬ 
men  of  the  other  trades  engaged  in 
engineering  and  shipbuilding,  they  sus¬ 
pended  these  notices,  and  agreed  to 
meet  the  A.S.E.  in  a  conference,  which 
was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  last  April.  This  conference 
settled  some  points  about  allowances 
and  other  matters,  but,  on  the  question 
of  interference  with  management, 
nothing  was  agreed  to,  and  the  confer¬ 
ence  came  to  an  end  leaving  these  vital 
points  unsettled.  They  constitute  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  machine 
question.  What  might  have  happened 
by  way  of  settlement  cannot  now  be 
known,  for  the  A.S.E.,  which  had  been 
agitating  in  London  in  connection  with 
most  of  the  other  engineering  trades 
for  an  eight-hours  day,  made  the  defi¬ 
nite  demand  that  it  should  be  granted 
by  all  those  works  in  London  that  had 
not  hitherto  seen  their  way  to  give  it. 
Seeing  the  serious  nature  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  the  Federation  offered  to  help 
London,  and  a  union  between  the  Lon¬ 
don  employers  and  those  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  was  quickly  effected. 

The  London  engineers  had  hitherto 
worked  fifty-four  hours  per  week  ;  the 
A.S.E.  demanded  that  the  hours  should 
be  reduced  to  forty-eight  per  week, 
without  any  reduction  of  wages. 
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A  few  words  are  necessary  to  explain 
the  position  of  the  engineering  trade  in 
London.  Obviously,  in  a  large  town 
with  a  very  large  port  attached  to  it, 
there  is  an  immense  amount  of  engi¬ 
neering  work,  especially  repairs,  that 
must  be  done  on  the  spot,  and  for  the 
employers  who  are  so  engaged,  to  give 
the  eight  hours  meant  that  in  the  hrst 
instance  they  would  have  to  raise  their 
prices  and  throw  the  loss  on  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  in  so  far  as  the  trade  had 
to  be  done  in  London,  they  would  not 
necessarily  lose  their  business,  because 
the  customer  would  have  to  pay  the 
extra  price,  and  though  this  would 
ultimately  tend  to  drive  work  away  from 
the  district,  and  in  the  meantime  was 
putting  a  considerable  extra  tax  on  the 
customer,  the  employers  possibly  felt 
that  the  immediate  loss  to  themselves 
was  not  sudicient  to  induce  them  to 
face  the  very  serious  risk  and  loss 
caused  by  a  strike.  But  there  were 
other  firms  on  a  wholly  different  foot¬ 
ing,  such  as  Messrs.  Maudslay,  Sons  & 
Field  ;  Messrs.  Humphreys,  Tennant  & 
Co.;  Messrs.  Yarrow;  Messrs.  Thor- 
ueycroft ;  Messrs.  Penn,  and  others, 
who  were  engaged  in  contract  work  and 
had  to  compete  with  other  districts ;  to 
these  the  concession  would  probably  have 
been  almost  ruinous.  It  was  difficult 
for  them  to  compete  at  the  high  rate  of 
London  wages  without  this  extra  bur¬ 
den,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor  is  a  far 
greater  loss  to  the  employer  than  it  is 
gain  to  the  workman,  because  the  whole 
of  the  machinery  is  for  that  time  stand¬ 
ing  idle  and  unproductive.  The  Fed¬ 
eration,  therefore,  signified  at  once  to 
the  Amalgamated  Engineers  and  the 
other  trades  that  were  acting  with  them, 
that  the  demand  was  excessive,  unwar¬ 
ranted  by  the  state  of  the  trade,  and 
could  not  be  entertained,  and  that  if 
they  struck  work  in  London,  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Employers  would  be  compelled  to 
lock  out  their  men  all  over  the  country. 
The  leaders  of  the  workmen  took  no 
notice  of  this  warning,  and  struck  in 
three  of  the  London  shops  ;  thereupon 
the  members  of  the  Federation  locked 
out  all  the  men  that  belonged  to  those 
Unions  from  their  works. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  a  trial  of 
strength  of  the  first  magnitude  was  be- 
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fore  the  country.  The  organized 
Unions  began  to  levy  money,  both  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability,  and  collected  very  con¬ 
siderable  sums  throughout  the  dispute. 
The  employers’  support  was  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  character.  Numbers  of  other  em¬ 
ployers  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom  who  had  suffered  severely  felt  that 
if  the  eight  hours  were  conceded  in 
London,  it  would  soon  be  enforced,  as 
other  encroachments  had  been,  all  over 
the  Kingdom,  and  become  a  general  rule 
of  the  country  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  trade,  and,  therefore,  they  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  Federated  Employers, 
and  the  number  of  employers  rose  rap¬ 
idly,  till  they  probably  reached  some¬ 
thing  like  700. 

Even  this  did  not  throw  out  of  work 
half  the  members  of  the  A.S.E.,  but  it 
was  quite  sufficient  to  cause  a  very 
severe  strain  on  their  funds,  and,  of 
course,  the  loss  to  the  employers  was 
commensurate.  But  the  employers  on 
the  one  hand  felt  that  in  the  face  of 
ever-increasing  foreign  competition, 
anything  which  caused  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  to  the  cost  of  engineering  manu¬ 
facture  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  one  of 
England’s  most  important  industries  ; 
and  the  workmen  on  the  other  hand 
sincerely  believed  that  a  reduction  of 
working  hours  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  their  class,  and  they  did  not  believe, 
or  did  not  realize,  the  dangers  seen  by 
the  employers.  So  both  sides  strained 
every  nerve  to  obtain  their  objects. 

Now  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  employ¬ 
ers’  policy  to  smash  the  Union.  Their 
action  was  entirely  defensive,  and  if  the 
A.S.E.  has  been  injured,  it  has  been 
^  its  own  efforts  against  the  Federated 
Employers.  It  is  quite  clear  that  other 
Trades  Unions  have  no  apprehensions 
of  our  policy.  There  has  rarely  been  a 
strike  where  the  other  Trades  Unions 
have  been  so  lukewarm  in  its  support, 
and  hardly  a  single  Trades  Union  leader 
of  eminence,  unconnected  with  the 
A.S.E.,  has  identified  himself  with  the 
latter’s  action. 

Many  employers  hold  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  well-governed  Union  are  more 
responsible  and  reasonable  than  a  body 
who  are  all  Non-Unionists,  this  depend¬ 
ing,  of  course,  on  the  prudence  and  ex- 
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perience  of  their  leaders  and  the  loyalty  on  our  machines,  they  must  be  paid 
with  which  the  men  will  follow  them.  the  same  wages  as  mechanics.  Now, 
The  first  reason  then  that  influenced  the  effect  of  this  would  be  that  an  enor- 
the  employers  was  the  fear  of  foreign  mous  number  of  men  would  have  had 
eompetitiou.  The  friends  of  the  men  to  receive  increases  of  wages  of  10s.  or 
often  stigmatize  this  as  a  bogey  or  a  12s.  a  week  at  once  ;  but,  besides  that, 
bugbear,  but  that  any  one  who  looks  it  is  obvious  that  if  you  pay  a  slightly 
facts  in  the  face  should  thus  lightly  trained  machine  man  as  much  as  a 
dismiss  a  real  danger  is  very  surprising,  highly  skilled  artisan  no  one  will  em- 
No  one  has  seriously  tried  to  refute  the  ploy  the  machine  man  as  long  as  there 
view  of  the  employers,  who,  after  all,  are  any  artisans  out  of  work,  and  the 
have  most  exceptional  opportunities  for  effect,  in  average  times,  would  be  to 
studying  this  question,  and  most  of  drive  numbers  of  machine  men  out  of 
whom  spend  constant  time  and  atten-  work,  for  obviously  you  can  deprive 
tion  in  watching  the  efforts  of  their  in-  any  man  of  his  employment  if  you  fix 
ternational  rivals.  the  scale  of  remuneration  so  high  that 

Perhaps,  however,  the  question  which  it  is  worth  no  one’s  while  to  employ 
causes  most  discussion  is  whether  the  him. 

employers  were  justified  in  meeting  the  In  the  case  of  trial  trips  of  steamers 
strike  in  London  by  a  lock-out  of  the  and  other  matters,  demands  for  in- 
striking  society  in  the  provinces.  Now,  creases  were  made  which,  in  some  cases, 
as  regards  this,  a  common  policy  of  would  seem  almost  incredible.  It  is 
trades  unions  has  been  to  attack  the  right  to  say  that  when  these  matters 
employers  of  one  neighborhood  with  were  brought  before  headquarters  in 
the  whole  of  their  national  strength,  London  many  of  the  worst  demands 
beat  them,  and  then  repeat  the  aggres-  were  abandoned  and  others  very  much 
sion  elsewhere.  The  strength  of  the  modified,  and  at  the  Conference  that 
men  on  strike  in  London  resided  in  was  held  jnst  before  Easter  all  qnes- 
their  reliance  upon  the  whole  strength  tions,  as  far  as  the  Federated  hlmployers 
and  funds  of  the  A.S.E.  throughout  were  concerned,  Avere  settled,  except 
the  Kingdom  and  Colonies  to  support  the  machine  question,  which  was, 
them,  and  the  only  effective  way  by  speaking  broadly,  how  far  the  men  were 
which  the  employers  could  meet  this  to  dictate  to  their  employers  as  to  what 
policy  was  to  regard  the  whole  body  as  men  were  to  be  put  to  work  the  ma- 
responsible  and  treat  its  members  ac-  chines.  The  employers  hold  that  if 
cordingly.  Had  the  A.S.E.  throughout  they  buy  a  machine  they  have  a  right 
the  country  repudiated  the  action  of  to  put  whom  they  please  to  work  it ;  if 
their  London  members,  and  ordered  the  man  spoils  the  work,  so  much  the 
them  to  return  to  work,  there  is  no  worse  for  the  employer,  and,  practically 
doubt  they  could  have  made  them  do  speaking,  experience  has  brought  into 
so.  existence  certain  fairly  well-understood 

The  various  disputes  which  led  up  customs  as  to  which  machines  might  be 
to  the  present  difficulty  mainly  fall  reasonably  expected  to  be  worked  by 
under  two  heads.  First,  the  effort  to  mechanics,  and  which  might  bo  worked 
limit  the  class  of  men  that  were  to  be  by  less  highly  paid  classes  of  men.  The 
employed  on  certain  kinds  of  work,  so  majority  of  employers  had  no  desire  to 
ivs  to  enormously  increase  the  cost  of  deviate  from  what  has  been  the  practice 
doing  that  work.  For  example,  they  in  the  past ;  but  strongly  objected  to 
tried  to  stipulate  that  only  skilled  me-  incessant  new  demands  and  encroach- 
chanics  should  be  employed  to  do  what  ments  ;  and  for  mechanics  to  monopo- 
an  intelligent  laborer  could  learn  to  do  lize  all  such  work,  is  taking  away  from 
in  a  very  short  time.  This  is  adding  laborers  all  chance  and  hope  of  bet- 
enormously  to  the  cost  of  the  work,  tering  their  condition.  There  would 
and  is  very  unfair  toward  the  laborer,  not  be  mechanics  enough  in  the  country 
This  demand  gradually  took  the  alter-  to  fill,  in  busy  times,  all  claims  that 
native  shape  that  if  what  are  called  would  be  made  upon  them  if  this  prin- 
machine  men,  that  is,  more  or  less  ciple  were  carried  out  so  far  as  wsvs  de- 
fully  trained  laborers,  were  employed  manded  in  many  localities.  As  1  have 
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already  said,  I  do  not  know  how  far 
these  local  demands  were  supported  by 
the  central  authority  of  the  A.S.E.  in 
Loudon  ;  but  the  demands  were  made, 
strikes  frequently  took  place,  and  the 
employers  were  harassed  to  a  degree 
which  was  unexampled  in  the  memory 
of  any  of  them.  It  must  also  be  ob¬ 
served  that  some  of  the  men’s  author¬ 
ized  spokesmen,  like  Mr.  Tom  Mann, 
avowedly  admit  that  the  demand  for 
eight  hours  is  only  the  stepping-stone 
to  further  demands,  and  teach  the  men 
to  look  on  their  employers  as  their 
“  organized  enemies.” 

There  was  also  a  general  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  A.S.E. ,  of  which  we 
had  frequent  manifestations,  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  work  that  they  turn  out. 
ituch  resistance  was  shown  to  every 
effort  to  run  machines  at  higher  speeds 
and  to  make  them  do  more  work.  In 
England,  as  a  general  rule,  they  refuse 
to  allow  one  man  to  work  more  than 
one  machine,  whereas  on  the  Continent, 
or  in  America,  he  will  work  sometimes 
as  many  as  five  or  six,  and  that  without 
any  serious  amount  of  labor  to  himself, 
for  many  machines,  once  set,  will  go  on 
for  a  long  time  without  being  touched. 
In  the  Elswick  Works  a  body  of  officials 
had  been  organized,  commonly  called 
“feed  and  speed  men.”  Their  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  see  that  all  the  machines 
in  the  place  were  turning  out  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  work  possible,  and  to 
ensure  that  the  experience  gained  in 
one  part  of  the  factory  should  be  at 
once  applied  to  every  other  part.  This, 
though  it  entailed  no  additional  labor 
on  the  men,  was  very  much  resented, 
so  much  so  that  one  of  the  chief  offi- 
ciivls  of  the  A.S.E.  in  giving  evidence 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Fair  Wages  protested  against  it,  and 
demanded  that  if  it  wiis  continued  the 
Elswick  Works  should  be  struck  off  the 
list  of  Government  Contractors.  It 
has  also  been  said  by  responsible  trades- 
union  leaders  that  the  more  men  they 
can  cause  to  be  employed  to  complete  a 
given  piece  of  work  the  better  for  them, 
and  other  instances  of  this  doctrine 
that  the  less  work  they  can  do  for  their 
wages  the  better,  can  be  readily  brought 
forward.  Now,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  these  doctrines  find  favor  with  the 
more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  men, 


but  they  are  certainly  held  by  officials 
in  high  authority,  and  are  acted  on 
sufficiently  to  have  caused  very  seriously 
increased  difficulties  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  works.  The  view  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  that  the  more  valuable  a  man's 
services  are  the  better  remuneration  1  e 
will  get,  and  that  if  he  can  reduce  tl  e 
price  at  which  he  can  sell  his  engines 
and  machinery  he  will  then  very  largely 
iuci’ease  his  trade,  and  thereby  make  a 
very  largely  increased  demand  for  work¬ 
men.  He  also  believes  that  skilled  and 
intelligent  workmen  will  always  com¬ 
mand  their  price,  and  that  the  skilled 
man  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an  intel¬ 
ligent  laborer,  who  only  begins  to  learn 
the  business  after  he  has  arrived  at 
matu  ri  ty.  In  every  trade  reduced  prices 
means  increased  business  ;  and  in  en¬ 
gineering  it  is  especially  so,  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  products,  such  as  ships, 
railway  materials,  machinery,  etc.,  are 
simply  investments  of  somebody’s  cap¬ 
ital  for  the  purpose  of  earning  divi¬ 
dends,  and  the  cheaper  these  articles 
can  be  supplied  the  more  they  stimulate 
investments.  If  every  workman  simply 
tried  his  utmost  to  turn  out  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  work  at  the  cheapest 
possible  cost,  far  more  men  would  be 
required  than  at  present,  and  good 
trade  would  be  much  more  lasting  and 
bad  trade  far  less  common  ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  amount  of  money  that  each 
man  would  take  home  at  the  end  of  the 
week  would  by  very  much  larger  than 
it  is  at  present,  with  no  more  labor  to 
himself. 

Few  people  realize  the  magnitude  of 
the  danger  of  foreign  competition. 
The  most  modern  development  of  en¬ 
gineering  is  in  electrical  work,  and  in 
this  the  amount  of  work  done  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  is  far 
in  excess  of  what  is  done  in  England  ; 
the  quality  equally  good,  and  the  price 
far  lower — and  this  applies  to  many 
other  branches  of  the  trade.  Generally 
speaking,  in  the  largest  and  heaviest 
kind  of  work,  England  can  still  hold 
her  own,  but  every  year  our  trade  is 
encroached  on  more  and  more,  and,  un¬ 
less  we  can  substantially  decrease  the 
cost  of  production,  the  consequences 
will  be  most  serious,  above  all  to  the 
working  engineer.  In  ships,  even  in 
Atlantic  lines,  our  superiority  is  seri- 
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oiisly  threatened,  and  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  smaller  and  lighter  articles  we 
are  losing  ground  every  year. 

Now,  as  regards  the  eight  hours. 
While  it  is  obvious  that  no  man  ought 
to  work,  either  in  his  own  interest  or 
even  in  that  of  his  employers,  for  such 
a  length  of  time  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  hurt  himself,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  present  hours  are  too 
long.  We  always  find  an  abundance  of 
men  willing  to  work  overtime,  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  they  feel  any  ill- 
eflfects  as  long  as  the  overtime  is  not 
too  frequent  or  too  protracted.  When 
the  nine  hours  was  obtained  in  1871  the 
men  certainly  did  not  do  as  much  work 
in  nine  hours  as  they  had  done  in  ten, 
and  the  deficiency  was  not  made  up 
till  after  long  years  of  effort  in  improv¬ 
ing  our  organizations  and  by  introduc¬ 
ing  new  and  better  machinery.  On  the 
Clyde  they  reduced  the  hours  to  fifty- 
one,  but  they  found  they  could  not 
get  on  and  were  compelled  to  revert 
to  fifty-four.  In  other  districts,  not 
long  ago,  the  hours  were  reduced  from 
fifty-four  to  fifty-three,  by  taking  off 
an  hour  on  Saturday.  The  effect  of 
this,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  has  been 
that  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week 
there  is  no  difference,  and  on  Saturday 
the  quantity  is  diminished  proportion¬ 
ately  to  the  reduction  in  time.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  frequent  experience  of 
almost  every  employer  of  labor,  who  has 
from  various  reasons  to  work  his  men 
shorter  hours.  And  those  who  have 
recently  given  the  eight  hour  day  a 
trial,  say  that  the  men  certainly  do  no 
more  work  per  hour  than  they  did  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
men  specially  claimed  the  eight  hours 
in  London  on  account  of  the  distances 
they  had  to  travel  daily  to  their  work, 
and  yet  at  the  three  works  where  the 
men  struck — Humphrey’s,  Thorney- 
croft’s,  and  Middleton’s — there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  abundance  of  work¬ 
men’s  houses  close  to  the  works,  and  if 
the  men  live  further  off  they  do  it  by 
preference.  Sometimes  men  work  at 
places  where,  owing  to  trains  or 
steamers,  they  necessarily  work  a 
shorter  day  ;  occasionally  the  factories 
are  put  on  short  time  ;  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  cases  of  men  who,  instead  of 
starting  at  six  only  come  at  half-past 
eight,  and  the  invariable  experience  has 
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been  that  when  once  the  hours  are 
short  enough  not  to  injure  the  man’s 
health,  you  will  not  increase  the  out¬ 
put  by  shortening  them  any  more. 
Shorter  hours  are  luxuries,  and  while 
we  might  be  glad  to  see  hours  shortened 
if  it  could  be  done  without  injury  to 
the  men  themselves,  and  if  the  state  of 
the  trade  warranted  it,  it  is  very  mis¬ 
chievous  to  pretend  that  luxuries  cost 
nothing,  and  to  say  that  we  can  indulge 
ourselves  without  having  to  pay  for  it. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  writer  was  one 
of  those  who  was  heartily  glad  to  give 
the  fifty-three  liours  instead  of  fifty-four, 
because  it  was  a  real  enjoyment  to  the 
men  to  get  one  whole  afternoon  a  week, 
which  they  could  use  either  for  their 
pleasure  or  profit,  as  they  pleased  ;  but 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  one  was  glad 
that  they  should  have  the  pleasure  and 
quite  another  to  pretend  that  it  did  not 
cost  anything  to  give  it.  As  a  general 
rule  the  firms  who  have  given  the  forty- 
eight  hours  are  those  that  are  engaged 
on  repairing  and  jobbing  work,  and 
numbers  of  them  have  very  little  ma¬ 
chinery,  so  the  increased  idleness  of 
machines  affects  them  much  less  ;  and 
also,  in  the  first  instance,  they  throw 
the  burden  on  to  their  customers,  and 
so  do  not  feel  the  immediate  effect, 
though,  as  I  have  before  said,  they  may 
do  so  in  the  long  run  by  the  shrinkage 
of  their  trade.  We  are  often  told  that 
we  employers  could  afford  to  make  this 
concession,  but  this  could  only  be  done 
either  by  increasing  the  cost  of  the  goods 
that  are  sold  or  paying  it  out  of  the 
profits.  As  regards  the  first,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  foreign  competition  is 
a  most  serious  menace.  At  the  time  of 
the  shortening  of  the  hours  from  ten 
to  nine,  in  1871,  foreign  competition 
was  conspicuous  by  its  non-existence. 
America  had  not  become  a  serious  com¬ 
petitor,  and  the  whole  energies  of  Eu¬ 
rope  were  employed  in  making  up  for 
the  great  destruction  of  property  caused 
by  the  Franco-German  War. 

The  employers  engaged  in  this  strug¬ 
gle  hold  that  they  are  fighting  not  only 
for  their  own  interests,  but  quite  as 
much  for  the  true  interests  of  their 
workpeople,  who  are  misled  by  errone¬ 
ous  ideas  as  to  what  the  trade  of  the 
country  can  bear.  Even  in  England 
there  have  been  many  cases  of  trades 
being  injured,  and  sometimes  destroyed 
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altogether,  because  the  workpeople 
would  not  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  I 
would  reiterate  that  the  principal 
reason  why  shortening  hours  is  specially 
injurious  to  the  engineering  trade  is 
because,  if  the  men  are  away,  a  large 
amount  of  costly  machinery  nas  to  be 
idle.  Probably  an  employer  has  about 
£150  of  capital  invested  in  his  works 
for  every  man  he  employs,  and  not  only 
does  the  absence  of  the  man  leave  all 
this  unproductive,  but  it  in  no  way 
postpones  the  date  when  the  machine 
will  become  obsolete  and  have  to  be 
replaced.  Even  as  regards  blacksmiths 
and  other  men  who  do  hard  manual 
labor,  if,  as  the  advocates  of  the  eight 
hours  movement  claim,  the  men  would 
do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  in 
nine,  it  can  only  mean  that  they  must 
work  harder  while  they  are  at  it,  rest 
less,  and  be  more  hurried,  and  this 
might  do  them  far  more  harm  than  the 
additional  leisure  would  do  them  good, 
and  leave  them  more  tired  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  has  been  advocated  on  two 
opposite  grounds  :  first,  that  the  men 
will  do  as  much  in  eight  hours  as  in 
nine,  which  is  improbable  with  men  and 
impossible  with  machines  ;  the  other  is, 
that  by  reducing  the  amount  of  work 
done  employment  would  be  found  for 
more  men,  but  the  obvious  effect  would 
be  to  increase  the  cost  of  work  very 
seriously,  so  that  we  should  obtain 
fewer  orders,  and  instead  of  employing 
more  men  we  should  employ  fewer. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  present 
hours,  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  per  week, 
are  injurious  to  any  men.  Most  of  our 
men  are  eager  to  work  longer  hours  (or 
overtime)  for  the  sake  of  extra  pay. 
To  keep  our  trade  going  we  must  re¬ 
duce  the  selling  price  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  not  by  overworking  our  men  or 
reducing  their  wages,  but  by  their  co¬ 
operating  with  us  to  get  more  and  better 
work  done  by  our  machines. 

And  now  it  would  be  well  to  state 
what  would  be  the  probable  effect  if 
the  eight  hours  day  were  given  generally 
throughout  the  engineering  trade  of 
England.  The  first  effect,  especially 
following  a  long  strike,  would  be  to 
make  things  extremely  busy,  because 
there  would  be  large  arrears  to  work 
off,  especially  if,  as  most  employers  an¬ 


ticipate,  the  men  would  do  very  much 
less  work  in  eight  hours  than  they  do 
in  nine  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  requirements  of  the  world  would 
be  worked  off  more  slowly  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  As  no  one  wants  to  wait  for  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence 
there  might  even  be  considerable  bid¬ 
ding  among  customers  to  get  their  work 
done,  which  would  cause  a  considerable 
momentary  increase  both  in  price  and 
wages.  But  this  spurious  boom  would 
not  last.  Every  rise  in  prices  would 
tend  to  make  our  customers  go  else¬ 
where,  and  probably,  in  two  or  three 
years  at  the  outside,  we  should  have  a 
depression  of  trade  worse  than  even 
those  very  serious  years  1877  and  on¬ 
ward  ;  a  large  number  of  small  and 
weak  employers  would  be  ruined  ;  the 
old  and  the  weakly  workmen  would 
probably  be  thrown  out  of  work,  never 
to  be  re-employed  ;  and  a  vast  amount 
of  suffering  caused.  Those  employers 
that  were  left  would,  no  doubt,  strain 
every  nerve  by  the  adoption  of  new 
appliances,  and  by  increasing  their 
capital  to  recover  the  ground  that  was 
lost ;  numbers  of  men  being  thrown  out 
of  work,  the  men  would  have  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  severity  of  discipline  to  which 
they  are  wholly  unaccustomed,  and 
probably  to  what  might  fairly  be  called 
an  amount  of  “  nigger  driving,”  which 
would  be  hateful  both  to  the  employer 
and  to  the  employed,  and  which  would 
only  be  endured  in  preference  to  the 
ruin  of  the  one  and  the  starvation  of 
the  other.  This  is  what  largely  did 
happen  after  the  nine  hours’  movement. 
To  say  that  the  country  has  got  over  it 
is  only  to  say  that  the  world  sooner  or 
later  gets  over  all  its  great  calamities  ; 
but  to  ignore  these,  and  to  forget  the 
effects  of  them,  can  only  be  the  result 
either  of  levity  or  heartlessness.  There 
are  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  British  workman,  when  he  exerts 
himself,  to  any  other  man  living,  but  if 
he  ceases  to  exert  himself,  or  if  he 
handicaps  himself  too  heavily  by  trade 
restrictions  or  shorter  hours,  he  is  like 
a  horse  overweighted  in  a  race,  where 
the  best  animal  may  be  beaten  by  an 
inferior.  The  employers  believe  that 
they  are  fighting  this  battle  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  workma.  quite  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  in  their  own. — Na¬ 
tional  Jievieto. 
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The  working  engineers  are  clearly 
beaten  in  their  fight  with  the  engineer¬ 
ing  capitalists,  and  it  is  probably  on 
the  whole  better  for  the  future  of  in¬ 
dustry  that  they  should  be  beaten. 
The  masters  are  indisputably  in  the 
right  in  claiming  the  full  control  of 
their  machines,  for  if  intellect  is  not 
left  as  free  as  industry  in  the  entire 
labor  region  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
country  which  consents  to  see  its  brain¬ 
power  laid  in  fetters.  You  must  not 
only  invent  the  spinning-jenny,  but 
let  it  do  its  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  men  are  right  in  seeking 
for  shorter  hours,  leisure  being  a  con¬ 
dition  of  any  progressive  civilization, 
they  have  not  yet  perceived  that  they 
must  buy  their  leisure  either  by  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  wages — which  is  wholly  bad 
for  their  househi  Ids  and  their  own  old 
age — or  by  working  up  to  their  full 
power  as  barristers  or  doctors  do  when 
clients  or  patients  begin  to  be  too  many. 
Nevertheless,  we  regard  the  employers’ 
victory  with  a  certain  grave  apprehen¬ 
sion.  It  seems  to  us,  looking  out  over 
the  whole  field  of  industry,  in  America 
and  Asia  as  well  us  Europe,  that  many 
causes  are  co-operating  to  give  to  Cap¬ 
ital  a  new,  even  a  tremendous,  ascen¬ 
dency.  Id  the  first  place,  there  is  so 
much  more  of  it.  The  use  of  machin¬ 
ery  increases  fast ;  the  number  of  work¬ 
ers  who  are  not  agriculturists  increases 
faster  ;  and  the  extinction  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  obstacle  once  presented  by  difficul¬ 
ties  of  communication  has  brought  the 
whole  world  within  the  field  of  energy. 
The  amount  of  wealth,  therefore,  not 
already  pledged  to  keep  the  world 
merely  going,  for  instance,  by  produc¬ 
ing  food,  is  enlarging  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  must  be  either  left  use¬ 
less,  or  consumed  in  war,  or  devoted 
to  industry.  For  proof  of  this  state¬ 
ment  one  has  only  to  read  the  banking 
accounts  of  the  world,  to  watch  the 
feverish  eagerness  of  the  contest  for 
the  right  to  lend  to  solvent  debtors,  or 
to  compare  for  a  moment  the  rate  of 
interest  now  obtainable  anywhere  for 
money  with  the  rate  that  prevailed 
even  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  second 


place,  this  enormous  increase  of  wealth 
gives  those  who  possess  it  a  crushing 
advantage  in  competition.  The  little 
industrial  wants  a  profit  of  20  jrer  cent, 
to  repay  him  for  his  labor,  while  the 
mighty  syndicate  with  thousands  of 
shareholders  behind  it  is  content  with 
10  per  cent.,  and  if  it  borrows  on  de¬ 
benture  can  put  up  with  6  per  cent. 
And  lastly,  the  capitalist,  by  his  com¬ 
mand  at  once  of  associated  labor,  and 
of  brain-power,  and  of  ready  money, 
does  the  work  better.  His  machines 
are  better  made,  his  foremen  are  more 
carefully  picked,  his  materials  include 
fewer  rejected  pieces.  The  world  is 
asking  for  big  things,  and  without  the 
capital  which  enables  woikers  to  wait 
for  results  big  things  cannot  be  com¬ 
pleted.  What  is  the  use  of  a  little 
man,  or  an  association  of  little  men, 
trying  to  build  an  ironclad,  which 
costs  half  a  million,  and  is  not  finished 
for  two  years? — and  we  only  choose 
that  example  because  everybody  knows 
about  it.  The  owners  of  capital  have 
for  the  moment  the  control  of  the 
markets  in  their  hands,  and  if  they 
learn  to  combine  and  make  common 
cause  they  will  be  as  powerful  as  ever 
the  feudal  barons  were,  more  powerful 
because,  after  all,  the  barons  were  more 
tangible  opponents  and  were  liable  to 
be  beheaded.  A  hundred  symptoms 
point  to  the  truth  that  they  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  combine.  The  fact  is  screened 
from  observation  on  the  Continent  be¬ 
cause  they  combine  through  the  Gov¬ 
ernments,  which  are  everywhere  treat¬ 
ing  great  strikes  as  small  rebellions  ; 
but  it  is  visible  enough  both  in  America 
and  England,  where  the  national  Gov¬ 
ernments  hold  aloof.  Look  at  the 
whole  history  of  parties  in  America 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  then  look  at 
the  history  of  the  present  strike  in 
Great  Britain.  The  great  firms  which 
devote  their  highest  energies  to  com¬ 
peting  with  each  other  stand  solid  as  a 
fortress  against  what  they  think  the 
overweening  claims  of  Labor.  No 
Union  has  ever  borne  greater  propor¬ 
tionate  losses  than  the  h^deratiou  has, 
has  been  more  persistent  in  its  resist- 
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ance  to  buyers,  or  has  stood  out  more  nothing  out  of  the  land,  which  since 
dourly  for  its  own  view  of  its  own  the  wheattields  of  the  world  were  pooled 
rights  and  necessities.  If  that  com-  by  modern  enterprise  returns  nothing, 
bination  is  imitated  all  over  the  coun-  except  to  men  who  work  in  a  way  and 
try — and  the  great  railways  have  al-  live  in  a  way  for  which  artisans  have 
ready  learned  the  lesson — the  strength  become  unhtted.  The  artisans,  fiercely 
of  Capital  in  its  relation  to  industry  discontented,  will  look  to  the  State  for 
will  be  increased  to  an  unforeseen  de-  aid,  as  “  Populists”  in  America  already 
gree.  declare  that  they  do,  and  what  with 

We  fear  lest  it  should  be  increased  their  power  as  voters,  as  conscripts, 
to  a  dangerous  degree.  We  hold  that  and  as  the  class  with  which  modern 
the  first  want  of  the  hand-workers  of  Christianity  tends  to  sympathize  in  a  / 
the  world,  in  comparison  with  which  very  decided  way,  they  will,  we  believe, 
all  their  other  wants  are  small,  is  good  force  on  many  experiments  not  con- 
wages.  Good  treatment  may  be  pleas-  sistent  with  our  present  notions  of  sc¬ 
ant,  short  hours  may  be  beneficial — if  cial  organization.  We  do  not  mean 
one  does  not  loaf — the  “  right  to  a  that  they  will  adopt  Socialism,  which 
voice”  in  the  factory  may  be  a  luxury,  will  always  wreck  itself  on  the  hidden 
but  if  wages  are  too  low  for  the  civil-  rock  of  human  selfishness,  the  instinct 
ized  life,  which  increases  in  costliness  implanted  in  man,  like  the  love  of  life, 
with  every  decade,  the  civilly  used  for  bis  preservation,  but  that  they  will 
workman  with  short  hours  and  a  right  rush  at  nostrums  recommended  to 
of  argument  will  have  gained  very  lit-  them  as  sources  of  salvation,  as  the 
tie  indeed — we  had  almost  written  Americans  are  now  rushing  at  new  cur- 
nothing — as  regards  his  happiness,  rency  laws  with  a  belief,  quite  pathetic 
His  lodging  will  be  bad,  his  children  in  its  earnestness,  that  if  the  big  people 
bred  in  streets,  his  wife  worked  to  the  would  only  be  fair  there  would  be 
bone,  and  he  himself  turned  more  and  more  hay  obtainable  from  every  field 
more  as  he  increases  in  intelligence  than  there  is  grass  in  it.  Those  rushes 
into  a  careworn  man.  The  clerks  of  may  be  very  dangerous  indeed,  even  if 
the  world  have  all  the  advantages  work-  they  leave  the  great  fabric  standing, 
men  are  seeking,  and  their  lot  is  often  and  our  fear  is  that  the  capitalists, 
a  most  unhappy  one.  Well,  it  is  diffi-  once  masters  of  the  situation,  will  in¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  capitalists,  once  duce  them  by  attacks,  which  they  will 
serenely  enthroned,  will  see  that  their  consider  just  or  necessary,  upon  the 
interest  is  high  wages.  They  are  average  of  wages  ? 
fiercely  competitive  among  themselves.  And  the  remedy  ?  We  can  see  dimly 
they  are  just  beginning  to  feel  what  in  the  distance  many  palliatives,  one 
will  be  the  dreadful  competition  of  being  the  one  all  Union  leaders  hate, 

Asia,  and  they  are  more  pressed  by  the  namely,  a  great  reduction  of  total 
wages-bill,  which  admits  of  no  delay,  numbers  owing  to  the  use  of  machines 
no  compromise,  and  no  payment  by  still  more  nearly  self-acting,  or  “alive 
drafts  on  the  future,  than  hy  any  other  another  being  a  broad  aud  successful 
recurrent  item  of  expenditure.  Every  application  of  the  principle  of  insut- 
shilling  a  week  paid  to  a  thousand  men  ance  ;  a  third,  the  use  of  a  motor, 
is  £2500  a  year,  or  Consol  interest  on  which,  like  electricity,  shall  greatly  in- 
£100,000.  The  temptation  as  com-  crease  the  force  of  the  individual,  who 
petition  gets  worse— and  it  must  get  will  buy  power  as  he  buys  water  or 
worse  as  new  countries  enter  the  field  clothes  ;  and  a  fourth,  the  universal 
—will  be  more  and  more  severe,  and  if  hiring  of  capital  by  co-operative  soci- 
it  is  met  by  reducing  wages,  we  shall  eties  enlightened  enough  to  let  brain- 
have  everywhere  a  discontented  city  power  rule  their  undertaking  ;  but  all 
population,  at  war  in  its  heart  with  these  things,  and  many  more,  are  for 
Capital,  and  deprived  even  in  America  the  next  stage  in  civilization.  Our 
of  the  old  refuge,  flight  to  the  “  land.”  business  is  with  the  present,  and  for 
Not  to  mention  that  city  workmen  the  present  a  reduction  of  numbers 
detest  “  the  land”  and  its  thankless  means  only  an  increase  in  the  unem- 
work  as  much  as  Jews  do,  they  cau  get  ployed  ;  the  principle  of  insurance  as  a 
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universal  necessity  is  strenuously  re¬ 
sisted  ;  the  new  motor  wants  its  last 
improvement,  cheapness,  which  seems 
lon^  in  coming ;  and  co-operation  in 
all  its  forms  breaks  down  under  the 
solvent  action  of  jealousy,  which  for¬ 
bids  alike  strong  management  and  high 
pay  for  high  brain-power.  At  present 
the  constituent  forces  of  industry  must 
remain  what  they  are.  Capital  and  La¬ 
bor  ;  they  insist  on  collision,  and,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  the  temporary  victory 
all  over  the  world  tends  to  belong  to 
the  former,  which,  remember,  has  al¬ 
ways  this  prodigious  advantage,  that 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  comparatively 
few,  who  therefore  escape  the  physical 
pressures,  the  vacillations  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  as  to  action,  which  will  always 
attend  a  multitude  too  large  to  be  per¬ 


fectly  coherent.  Our  only  hope,  we 
confess,  for  the  beginning  of  the  new 
century,  is  the  intelligence  of  Capital, 
that  is,  the  perception  of  its  owners 
that  its  power  must  be  very  gently 
used.  That  intelligence  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble,  for  it  has  come,  and  that  in  quite 
modern  times,  to  the  officers  who  con¬ 
trol  armies,  and  who,  despite  their  irre¬ 
sistible  power,  refrain  from  either  plun¬ 
dering  or  upsetting  society  ;  and  be¬ 
side  it  we  see  no  other  ground  for  hope. 
This  much  we  see  distinctly,  that  for 
the  next  few  years  Capital  will  settle 
the  conditions  of  labor  almost  without 
restraint ;  and  under  all  circumstances 
and  everywhere  we  distrust  the  wisdom 
of  absolute  power.  It  has  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  effect,  and  intoxicated  men  are 
very  rarely  wise. — Spectator. 
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“THE  TEUE  SUBLIME  OF  BOATING.” 

BY  ST.  JOHN  E.  C.  HANKIN. 


“  Their  boats  which  journey  down 
the  river  to  Babylon  are  circular,  and 
made  all  of  skins.  For  when  in  the 
country  of  the  Armenians  which  dwell 
above  Assyria  they  have  cut  and  fash¬ 
ioned  ribs  of  willow  they  stretch  over 
these,  on  the  outside,  a  covering  of 
skins  by  way  of  a  bottom,  neither  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  stern  in  any  way,  nor 
drawing  together  the  bows,  but  making 
them  round  like  a  buckler.  Having 
lined  the  whole  of.  this  vessel  with  reeds 
and  loaded  her  with  a  cargo,  they  let 
themselves  be  carried  down  stream. 
They  chiefly  carry  jars  full  of  palm 
wine.  The  boat  is  steered  by  two 
paddles  and  two  men  standing  upright, 
one  of  them  drawing  his  paddle  in  and 
the  other  thrusting  his  out.  In  each 
vessel  is  a  live  ass,  and  in  the  larger 
ones  more  than  one.  As  soon,  there¬ 
fore,  as  they  have  floated  down  to 
Babylon,  and  have  disposed  of  their 
cargo,  they  sell  by  auction  the  ribs  of 
the  vessel  and  all  the  reeds,  but  the 
skins  they  load  upon  the  asses  and 
drive  them  back  to  Armenia.  For  it 
is  not  possible  in  any  way  to  voyage  up 
stream  on  account  of  the  swift  current. 
For  this  reason  also  they  do  not  make 
their  boats  of  wood  but  of  skins.  And 


when,  driving  their  asses,  they  arrive 
again  in  Armenia,  they  make  new  boats 
in  the  same  manner.  Of  such  a  kind 
then  are  their  vessels.” 

So  far  Herodotus  in  the  flrst  book  of 
his  history.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
description  sounds  not  unlike  the  fa¬ 
mous  voyage  of  the  Jumblies  who  went 
to  sea  in  a  sieve ;  but  modern  re¬ 
searches  go  to  prove  that  it  is  always 
safer  to  believe  the  Father  of  History, 
nor  would  any  one  willingly  discredit 
so  charming  a  story.  Browning’s 
Waring  found  happiness  in  cruising 
about  the  Adriatic  in  a  lateener,  sell¬ 
ing  “  fruit,  tobacco,  and  cigars”  to 
English  ships  on  their  way  to  Trieste  ; 
but  even  he  never  thought  of  drifting 
on  shipboard  down  the  Euphrates  for 
half  a  year  with  a  cargo  of  palm  Avine 
and  a  donkey  in  the  hold  and  drifting 
back  along  the  bank  on  foot  during  the 
other  half,  his  cargo  and  ship’s  timbers 
happily  disposed  of,  his  skins  on  his 
donkey’s  back,  and  his  honest  gains 
safe  in  his  pocket. 

Look  East  where  whole  new  thousands  are  ! 
In  Vishnu-land  what  Avatar  ? 

What  an  ideal  life  for  a  philosopher, 
exquisite  in  its  tranquil  monotony,  half 
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asleep  by  day  and  wholly  asleep  by 
night ! 

But  it  is  a  far  cry  to  that  ancient 
river  Euphrates,  Babylon  is  fallen  and 
no  longer  affords  a  mart  for  Armenian 
palm  wine.  But  some  faint  shadow  of 
those  Babylonian  voyages  is  sometimes 
attempted  even  in  the  England  of  to¬ 
day.  Adventurous  folk  may  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  drift  for  a  summer 
along  narrow  water-highways  in  a  canal 
boat  or  scud  before  the  breeze  in  a 
broad-beamed  Norfolk  wherry  with  her 
single  towering  black  sail.  These 
things  have  been  done  and  even  done 
with  success.  But  the  only  perfect 
form  of  boat  in  which  to  drift  with  the 
stream  and  let  the  foolish  world  fall 
back  into  the  distance  of  forgotten 
things  is  the  Canadian  canoe.  Steven¬ 
son  explored  the  Moselle  in  a  Rob-Eoy  ; 
but  a  Kob-Roy  is  a  restless,  uncom¬ 
fortable  craft.  It  has  not  the  divine 
repose  of  a  Canadian. 

If  you  have  no  skill  in  paddling, 
turn  to  your  Herodotus  and  learn  from 
his  Babylonians.  Nothing  could  be 
sounder  than  their  method  of  steering, 
“  to  draw  the  paddle  in  or  thrust  it 
out,”  according  as  you  would  turn  this 
way  or  that.  And  though  the  Canadian 
is  very  far  from  being  ”  circular  like  a 
buckler,”  it  yet  retains  the  Babylonian 
peculiarity  of  a  stern  not  distinguished 
irom  the  bows,  together  with  a  truly 
Babylonian  aversion  to  going  against 
the  stream.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not 
accommodate  a  donkey.  Considera¬ 
tions  of  space  put  this  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  But  modern  civilization  comes 
to  the  rescue  with  its  railways,  and 
when  your  voyage  is  ended  and  you 
have  drifted  far  enough  you  can  place 
your  canoe  in  a  train  and  trudge  home¬ 
ward,  serene  in  the  knowledge  that  no 
ancient  Babylonian  ass  would  bear  it 
more  safely.  After  all  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  even  for  railways.  The 
wise  man,  therefore,  will  look  out  on  a 
map  some  quiet  English  river,  proceed 
by  train  to  its  upper  waters,  his  canoe 
safely  stowed  in  the  guard’s  van,  and 
when  he  has  reached  his  journey’s  end 
drop  it  into  the  water  and  let  the 
stream  carry  it  and  him  where  it  pleases. 
The  map  will  always  show  him  where  a 
dinner  and  a  night’s  lodging  may  be 
found,  and  he  will  thus  be  free  to  pro¬ 


ceed  as  quickly  or  as  slowly  as  inclina¬ 
tion  prompts.  Let  him  take  a  com¬ 
panion  with  him.  It  is  not  good  for 
man  to  bo  alone.  Moreover,  a  com- 
anion  will  do  half  the  paddling — per- 
aps  more  than  half. 

This  is  the  true  sublime  of  boating, 
not  to  ply  up  and  down  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  Thames,  as  the  Philistines  do, 
but  to  look  out  a  river  for  yourself  flow¬ 
ing  through  pleasant  English  country, 
with  here  and  there  a  village  or  per¬ 
haps  a  market  town,  and  commit  your¬ 
self  with  confidence  to  its  placid  bosom. 
You  will  then  know  what  peace  is.  Is 
the  morning  cool  and  fresh,  you  can 
paddle  as  energetically  as  you  please. 
Is  the  sun  hot  overhead  or  the  wind 
averse,  you  can  creep  along  down 
stream  under  the  bank,  sheltered  by 
overhanging  willows.  Is  the  wind  with 
you,  hoist  an  umbrella  and  you  will  sail 
along  merrily.  Does  it  rain,  put  the 
umbrella  over  your  head  and  lie  up 
under  the  lee  of  a  bank.  You  will  be 
as  dry  as  if  you  were  under  your  own 
roof- tree.  The  ends  of  a  canoe  are  so 
shaped  that,  with  the  aid  of  cushions, 
you  will  sit  as  in  an  armchair,  and  can 
read  or  chat  as  suits  your  whim.  You 
can  even  lie  at  full  length  as  on  a  couch 
and  slumber.  You  are  absolutely  free. 
You  may  cover  twenty  miles  on  one  day 
and  only  two  on  another,  as  it  pleases 
you.  The  map  will  always  show  you 
how  far  you  are  from  a  night’s  lodging, 
or  you  can  gather  information  from  the 
chance  rustic  on  the  bank.  When  you 
are  tired  of  the  river  you  can  lift  your 
canoe  ashore,  leave  it  under  the  shadow 
of  a  friendly  hedge  and  stroll  to  the 
nearest  village.  Nothing  ever  damages 
a  canoe.  It  has  a  charmed  life.  But 
if  you  are  nervous  take  the  paddles 
with  you.  No  one  will  attempt  a  voy¬ 
age  in  a  canoe  without  them.  Possibly 
as  you  walk,  each  of  you,  like  Odysseus, 
shouldering  his  paddle,  some  rustic 
will  ask  why  you  are  carrying  a  win¬ 
nowing  fan  upon  your  stout  shoulder, 
but  that  need  not  astonish  you  if  you 
know  your  “  Odyssey.”  Thus  you 
will  spend  your  days  in  green  places, 
far  away  from  the  smoke  of  factories, 
the  clatter  of  traffic,  the  restless  tur¬ 
moil  of  life.  A  market  town  which 
wakes  up  one  day  in  seven  to  sell  vege¬ 
tables  and  fat  cattle  and  slumbers  se- 
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renely  the  other  six  is  the  only  link  that 
binds  you  to  modern  economic  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Your  ears  will  hear  only  the 
Siren  song  of  Pelagia  : 

Loose  the  sail,  rest  the  oar,  float  away  down. 
Fleeting  and  gliding  by  tower  and  town, 

Life  is  so  short  at  best — 

On  fuch  an  expedition  you  will  feel 
the  real  charm  of  unspoiled  English 
country,  and  that  is  a  better  thing  than 
all  the  show  places  in  Europe — the  fat 
pastures  in  which  the  cattle  stand  knee 
deep,  the  yellow  fields  of  corn  and 
wheat  on  the  uplands,  the  old  farm¬ 
steads,  the  red  timbered  cottages,  the 
gray  church  towers.  Overhead  the  blue 
sky  of  mid- July,  around  you  the  still 
green  water  flecked  with  trailing  water 
weeds.  Sometimes  you  will  float  past 
old-world  country  towns  unvisited  of 
railways,  or  dear  forgotten  villages 
whose  cottage  gardens,  gay  with  holly¬ 
hocks,  run  down  to  the  riverside.  The 
panting  bicyclist  is  scouring  over  dusty 
highroads,  flying  at  a  breakneck  pace 
down  one  hill  only  to  toil  painfully  up 
another,  his  absurd  machine  at  the 
mercy  of  a  thousand  petty  mischances. 
The  tourist  has  fled  to  the  seaside, 
where  he  sits  upon  a  bare  expanse  of 
sand  under  a  blazing  sun  and  calls  it 
pleasure.  The  boating  enthusiast  is 
pulling  for  dear  life  at  an  oar  or  rush¬ 
ing  madly  along  a  towpath  at  some 
ridiculous  regatta,  wasting  the  long  hot 
afternoons  in  purposeless  exertion. 
These  know  nothing  of  the  true  de¬ 
lights  of  boating,  of  drifting  along  a 
sleepy  shady  stream  smoking  a  medita¬ 
tive  pipe  and  gazing  idly  at  the  green 
banks  slipping  past,  or  the  white’ water- 
lilies  under  whose  broad  leaves  the  lazy 
pike  are  slumbering.  Sometimes  a 
busy  mill  bars  your  way,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  It  is  easy  to  disembark,  lift 
your  frail  craft  tenderly  from  the  upper 
stream  into  the  lower,  and  then  em¬ 
bark  again.  How  sweet  it  is  to  listen 
to  the  splashing  wheel  and  the  joyous 
tinkle  of  the  water  as  it  rushes  foam¬ 
ing  over  the  pebbles  below  the  mill- 
pool,  while  the  miller,  white  to  the  eyes 
with  sweet-smelling  flour,  leans  upon 
the  wooden  railing  of  his  bridge  and 
watches  you  with  a  good-natured  grin. 
There  is  something  about  a  miller’s  life 
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wdiich  inevitably  tends  to  produce  a 
cheerful  disposition  ;  I  would  rather  be 
a  miller  than  a  millionaire  in  my  next 
incarnation  if  I  am  allowed  to  choose. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  mill,  but  only  a 
merry  green  weir  chattering  to  itself 
contentedly  under  its  shady  poplars,  or, 
if  the  river  is  full,  hurrying  with  a  rush 
and  a  swirl  through  its  open  floodgates. 

As  for  food,  the  friendly  map  will 
show  you  where  a  village  will  supply 
your  needs,  or  an  unexpected  inn  may 
greet  you  on  the  waterside  with  its 
hospitable  sign,  where  you  can  feed  ou 
the  freshest  of  eggs  and  butter  and 
fruit,  on  golden  honey  in  the  comb, 
and  the  sweetest  of  country  loaves. 
Best  of  all,  in  the  hot  afternoons,  be¬ 
fore  the  shadows  have  begun  to  length¬ 
en  toward  evening,  the  kettle  will  boil 
merrily  on  a  spirit-stove  in  the  canoe, 
and  tea,  the  best  and  greatest  invention 
of  civilized  existence,  will  make  glad 
the  heart  of  man.  As  the  sun  verges 
toward  the  west  a  grateful  coolness 
steals  into  the  air,  and  at  last,  in  the 
gloaming  or  under  the  silver  light  of 
the  rising  moon,  a  village  is  reached, 
and  with  it  dinner  and  bed. 

These  wanderings  on  unexplored 
water-ways  are  full  of  delightful  sur¬ 
prises — wonderful  old  churches,  ab¬ 
surdly  large  for  the  tiny  hamlets  they 
serve,  with  their  decaying  brasses  and 
battered  tombs  of  alabaster  ;  fragments 
of  ruined  monasteries  ;  stately  Jacobean 
houses,  with  shady  walled  gardens ; 
quaint  rambling  inns,  with  creaking 
signs,  where  fifty  years  ago  the  mail 
coach  drew  up  daily  with  a  merry  tootle 
of  the  horn  and  a  grating  jar  of  the 
brake  ;  red -tiled  cottages,  built  before 
even  Queen  Anne  was  dead  ;  market 
towns,  with  wide  streets  and  narrow 
pavements,  all  that  remains  of  Alerrie 
England  in  those  happy  uncomfortable 
days  before  railways  were  invented. 
Even  on  the  Thames,  spoilt  though 
much  of  it  is  with  pompous  hotels  and 
encroaching  villas,  one  can  still  find 
at  times  some  old-world  village  not  yet 
awakened  from  the  sleep  of  the  Past, 
how  much  more  on  these  lovely,  lonely 
streams,  where  never  a  boat,  save  a 
fishing  punt  is  to  be  seen  !  Vidi  ego 

-  But  mere  prudence  forbids  me  to 

reveal  the  names  of  these  uuforgotten 
water-ways. 
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There  is  never  a  time  of  year  when 
a  river  is  not  beautiful.  In  winter  the 
brown  water  hurrying  past  in  swirls  and 
eddies  under  a  gray  sky,  while  on  the 
banks  the  leafless  trees  stretch  their 
gaunt  branches  to  heaven,  has  a  sombre 
beauty  hardly  inferior  to  the  smiling 
streams  of  summer.  The  foaming 
weirs,  having  some  ado  to  carry  off  the 
flood  of  rain-fed  waters,  roar  tumultu¬ 
ously,  and  as  the  sun  goes  down  in  a 
blaze  of  orange  and  red,  the  crumbling 
banks  and  decaying  willows,  leaning 
fantastically  this  way  and  that,  make 
up  a  picture  of  sublime  desolation.  In 
early  autumn,  before  the  rains  have 
fallen,  the  stream  is  clear  and  still ; 
too  tired  to  move  after  the  long  sum¬ 
mer  heats.  Now  and  then  when  a 
gentle  breeze  sobs  in  the  trees  over¬ 
head,  a  yellow  leaf  floats  down  the  air 
till  it  rests  upon  the  water,  and  the 
apple  falls  with  a  thud  upon  the  dewy 
grass  of  the  orchards  on  the  river  bank, 
just  as  it  did  long  ago  in  the  land  of 
the  Lotus-eaters.  Then,  as  the  sun 
sets,  soft  mists,  white  and  silent,  rise 
steaming  from  the  wet  meadows  and 
creep  like  ghosts  along  the  face  of  the 
waters,  wrapping  all  things  in  their 
clinging,  smoke-like  wreaths,  and  dull¬ 
ing  every  sound  until  the  whole  world 
seems  hushed  in  an  agony  of  listening. 
Through  the  mist  all  things  are  mag¬ 
nified  and  distorted  ;  the  trees  upon 
the  banks,  so  close  an  hour  ago,  recede 
to  an  immeasurable  distance,  and  the 
river  seems  like  some  vast  inland  sea 
through  which  the  canoe  steals,  a  shadow 
among  shadows. 

But  in  the  spring  there  is  no  scope 
for  these  nightmare  imaginings.  All 
along  the  banks  the  pollard  willows  are 
bursting  into  leaf  and  putting  forth 
young  shoots.  Soon  the  hawthorn  will 
be  out  in  a  glory  of  white  and  pink, 
and  the  orchards  will  be  snow-white 
with  blossom,  while  the  cuckoo  shouts 
jubilantly  at  the  thought  of  having 
safely  deposited  her  egg  in  some  one 
else’s  nest,  if  that  be  a  true  fable.  The 
grass  wears  its  freshest  green,  and  the 
meadows  are  gay  with  country  flowers. 
While  later,  in  glorious  J une,  the  air  is 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  hay,  and  in  the 
distance  the  wagons,  creaking  under 
their  loads,  make  a  pleasant  sound. 
And,  oh  !  the  long,  long  summer  even¬ 


ings  on  the  river  in  late  June,  when 
the  sun  sinks  slowly  and  .reluctantly, 
grudging  to  leave  so  fair  a  world  to  the 
big  yellow  moon  only  ;  when  the  hoarse 
cry  of  the  corncrake,  with  a  weird 
charm  in  his  harsh  note  that  is  above 
nightingales,  sounds  from  the  distant 
field — all  the  lovely  sounds  and  scents 
of  a  still  summer  night.  A  month 
later  the  harvest  is  being  gathered  in, 
and  the  distant  rattle  of  the  reaping 
machine,  busy  and  insistent,  soothes 
the  ear  all  through  the  hot  afternoons. 
The  days,  alas  !  are  beginning  to  short¬ 
en,  and  the  shadows  grow  longer  and 
longer  ;  but  who  will  dare  to  say  that 
summer  is  dead  yet  ?  Wdth  the  twi¬ 
light  silence  falls.  The  reapers  have 
gone  home  to  bed,  nothing  is  heard 
among  the  whisper  of  the  rushes  save 
the  boom  of  the  late  bee  hurrying  home 
to  bed,  and  the  faint  splash  of  the  pad¬ 
dles  as  you  near  your  night’s  resting- 
place.  “A  dream,”  you  say;  ‘‘a 
picture  drawn  from  imagination.”  I 
answer,  ‘‘  Try  it  for  yourself,”  or  rather, 
don’  t'try  it.  I  want  no  trespassers  upon 
my  rivers. 

Yet  if  there  should  be  among  my 
readers  any  choice  souls  who  are  worthy 
to  taste  the  joys  of  such  voyages,  I  will 
unfold  to  them  some  one  or  two  of  the 
secrets  of  success  in  them. 

In  the  first  place  a  purse  not  over¬ 
loaded  with  treasure  but  still  sufficiently 
provided.  If  your  means  are  small  do 
not  let  that  distress  you.  When  they 
are  exhausted  you  can  always  return 
home.  Having  no  fixed  point  to  which 
you  are  obliged  to  go,  you  can  always 
stop  whenever  choice  or  necessity  im¬ 
pels  you.  As  to  the  canoe,  its  length 
should  be  twelve  feet.  The  average 
guard’s  van  will  not  accommodate  any¬ 
thing  longer,  and  anything  shorter  will 
not  comfortably  accommodate  you. 
The  railway  companies  will  carry  any 
canoe  that  will  go  into  a  guard’s  van 
for  a  penny  a  mile,  but  a  canoe  that 
requires  a  special  truck  is  charged  for 
at  the  rate  of  M.  a  mile  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  fare  of  Is.  Qd. 

A  twelve-foot  basswood  Canadian  will 
hold  comfortably  two  men  and  all  nec¬ 
essary  baggage.  If  you  are  inclined 
to  shoot  weirs  or  attempt  rash  experi¬ 
ments  of  that  kind,  it  is  wiser  to  land 
your  luggage  first,  or  you  may  have  to 
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spend  an  unprofitable  hour  in  diving 
for  it.  In  taking  your  canoe  in  and 
out  of  a  train,  it  is  better  not  to  leave  it 
wholly  to  the  mercy  of  the  porters. 
They  are  excellent  people,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  heedless. 

Lastly  as  to  your  companion,  you 
must  choose  him  as  carefully  as  you 
choose  the  canoe  itself,  for  special  qual¬ 
ities  are  required  for  boating  as  for  any 
other  exercise.  The  art  of  sitting  still 
is  one  of  these.  Restlessness  on  the 
river  is  inexcusable.  The  art  of  doing 
nothing  is  another.  The  man  who  does 
not  understand  the  pleasures  of  indo¬ 
lence  is  not  fit  for  a  Canadian.  Kis 
interests  must  be  wide  rather  than  deep. 
He  should  take  delight  in  old  houses, 
old  inns,  old  churches,  but  he  must  not 
be  a  professed  archaeologist,  or  he 
will  wish  to  use  the  river  merely  as  a 
means  of  pursuing  his  tiresome  inves¬ 
tigations  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Surtout  poitit  de  zUe  should  be  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  bows  of  every  canoe. 
The  enthusiast  in  architecture,  the 
keen  angler,  the  investigator  of  flora 
and  fauna,  the  collector  of  bugs  and 
slugs  are  out  of  place  in  her.  The  per¬ 
fect  companion  in  a  canoe  takes  a  gentle 
interest  in  these  things.  He  bestows 
on  them  an  appreciative  glance  but  not 
profound  study.  His  real  pleasure  is 
in  the  summer  sunshine,  the  shady 
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trees,  the  contemplative  cow  in  the  rich 
water  meadows,  the  village  church  with 
its  time-worn  gargoyles,  the  village 
green  with  its  irate  hissing  geese,  the 
blue  flash  of  the  kingfisher  as  he  darts 
across  the  stream,  and  the  gorgeous 
green  dragon  fly.  He  must  not  be  a 
great  talker.  A  desultory  remark  now 
and  then  seldom  requiring  the  tribute 
of  an  answer  illumines  the  golden  gulfs 
of  silence.  Something  of  a  philosopher 
withal,  a  spectator  of  all  time  and  all 
existence,  who,  stretched  at  full  length 
on  cushions  in  the  bows,  idly  watches 
the  banks  gliding  by  with  half-shut 
eyes  like  a  sleepy  cat  before  the  red 
blaze  of  a  tire.  One  or  other  of  you 
will  probably  be  selfish,  but  it  does  not 
reatly  matter  which  ;  whichever  he  is, 
e  will  be  sure  to  get  his  own  way,  and 
that  will  prevent  all  possibility  of  doubt 
as  to  what  course  the  vessel  will  pursue 
when  more  than  one  is  open  to  it. 
Good  temper  of  course  is  essential  in 
one  or  other  of  you,  it  is  not  a  bad 
thing  in  both.  A  sense  of  humor  and 
a  sense  of  comfort  complete  the  cata¬ 
logue.  Only  a  man  who  appreciates 
comfort  himself  can  make  allowances 
for  your  own  determination  to  be  com¬ 
fortable.  With  this  equipment  you  may 
while  away  a  summer  holiday  in  a 
fashion  the  gods  themselves  might 
envy. — Longman’s  Magazine. 
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It  is  always  a  disadvantage  to  be 
taken  by  surprise ;  and  that  such  should 
be  the  normal  experience  of  this  country 
in  respect  to  occurrences  outside  our 
own  islands  would  seem  to  argue  some 
defect  in  the  working  of  our  popular 
intelligence  departments.  The  events 
which  have  been  passing  in,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with.  Farther  Asia  during  the 
past  two  months  startled  the  British 
public  as  if  they  had  been  “  bolts  from 
the  blue,”  and  the  daily  meteoric  show- 
•ers  of  news  items  with  which  we  were 
for  a  while  bombarded  seemed  to  blind 
us  to  the  basic  truths  whence  these 
sparks  emanated.  There  was  much 
shouting,  from  many  quarters,  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  “  do  something,”  no  matter 
what,  it  would  appear,  so  that  it  were 


done  quickly  ;  while  the  more  moderate 
asked  to  be  assured  that  the  pilot  was  as 
wide-awake  as  the  crew  and  passengers. 
One  section  of  the  press  called  airily  on 
Lord  Salisbury  to  go  and  gather  up  the 
milk  spilt  by  his  predecessors,  at  a  time 
when  the  greatest  good  fortune  that 
could  be  reasonably  hoped  for  him  was 
that  he  might  avoid  spilling  more  ou 
his  own  account.  Then  he  was  invited 
to  make  alliances  here,  there,  anywhere, 
as  if  such  commodities  were  fruits  hang¬ 
ing  ripe  on  every  tree.  The  whole 
scene  was  one  of  admired  disorder,  as  in 
a  midnight  alarm  of  fire  or  shipwreck. 
In  good  time  the  Government  spoke  by 
the  silent  dispositions  of  the  China 
squadron,  and  a  great  calm  thereupon 
fell  on  Europe.  There  was  a  limit. 
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then,  beyond  which  British  compla¬ 
cency  could  not  be  trusted  to  go  ?  In 
that  case  support  may  come  from  un¬ 
expected  quarters,  for  it  is  ever  the 
strong  and  the  resolute  who  attract 
friends. 

Yet  after  all  there  was  nothing  in 
the  proceedings  of  either  Germany, 
Russia,  or  any  other  Powers  in  the  Far 
East  but  what  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  antecedent  circumstances  known  to 
all  the  world  ;  and  it  is  to  these  we 
must  turn  for  the  explanation  we 
seemed  to  be  so  much  at  a  loss  for. 
The  alarm  lest  British  interests  might 
be  prejudiced  by  the  forward  move¬ 
ments  of  those  Powers  was  not  indeed 
ill-founded  ;  it  was  only  ill-timed.  A 
few  years  earlier — only  three  or  four — 
half  the  excitement  which  recently 
bubbled  over  in  the  Press  might  have 
saved  the  horse  ;  its  utmost  achieve¬ 
ment  now  could  go  no  further  than 
closing  the  stable-door. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
appreciation  of  the  actual  situation  in 
the  Far  East,  some  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  stages  through  which  it 
has  been  developed.  For  immediate 
purposes  a  very  long  retrospect  is  not 
necessary  ;  it  is  enough  to  trace  the 
course  of  events  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  trans-Siberian  railway,  or, 
to  fix  a  point  of  time,  say,  the  voyage 
of  the  Tsarevitch  to  China  and  Japan  in 
1891,  and  the  rejoicings  over  his  visit 
to  Vladivostock.  From  the  moment 
the  project  became  a  personal  concern 
of  the  now  reigning  Tsar,  an  impulse 
was  imparted  to  the  railway  enterprise 
such  as  no  obstacle  could  thenceforth 
withstand.  The  attention  of  the  world 
became  directed  to  the  great  undevel¬ 
oped  possessions  of  Russia  in  Eastern 
Asia,  and  travellers  were  attracted  to 
those  regions.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Russians  themselves  had  scarcely  real¬ 
ized  the  value  of  a  territory  which  they 
had  acquired  for  nothing.  The  world 
at  large  has  not  yet  realized  it,  even 
though  it  has  become  a  principal  factor 
in  the  new  international  combinations 
and  in  the  daily  agitations  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  barometer. 

In  a  series  of  articles  in  “  Maga”  in 
1893,  the  position  and  progress  of  the 
Russian  settlements  on  the  Pacific  were 
briefly  sketched  from  observations  made 


on  the  spot  in  the  previous  year  ;  and 
we  cannot  present  the  case  as  it  now 
stands  in  any  clearer  way  to  our  readers 
than  by  taking  our  landmarks  from 
these  and  subsequent  papers  published 
during  and  after  the  Chino-Japanose 
war.  The  potential  disturbing  factor 
in  the  international  equilibrium  then 
existing  was  shown  to  be  a  territorial 
prize  of  exceptional  value.  That  prize 
was  Korea  and  Manchuria,  with  Doth 
of  which  Russia  possessed  a  common 
frontier.  Whether  from  the  point  of 
view  of  natural  resources,  of  hardy  and 
industrious  population,  or  of  incom¬ 
parable  strategic  positions,  these  terri¬ 
tories  were  of  the  utmost  value  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  Were  there  no  other  consideration 
but  that  of  commodious  open  harbors, 
the  acquisition  of  these  coasts  would 
have  been  worth  a  war.  But  Russia 
was  in  no  hurry.  The  grandest  of  her 
acquisitions  had  never  cost  her  a  single 
Cossack  or  a  single  cartridge, — uie 
Amur  Province,  for  example,  won  by 
Muraviell  in  1858,  and  the  Coast  Prov¬ 
ince  by  Ignatiell  in  1860.  So  it  might 
be  again.  The  hard  body  therefore  lay 
quietly  beside  the  soft  one,  and  Nature 
herself  would  eventually  accomplish 
the  fusion.  Such  is  the  secular  assimi¬ 
lating  policy  of  Russia,  following  strict¬ 
ly  the  law  of  evolution  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  “creative  fiats,”  which 
marks  the  mode  of  progress  of  more 
spasmodic  States. 

But,  as  we  wrote  in  1893 — 

“  With  Korea  in  her  possession,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Russia  would  be  paramount  in  Far 
Asia,  unless  some  changes  in  the  relative 
status  of  other  Powers  should  in  the  mean¬ 
time  have  taken  place  ;  for  besides  commo¬ 
dious  harbors  open  throughout  the  year,  and 
a  coast  waslied  by  the  warm  current,  she 
would  have  a  fertile  country  and  a  compact, 
docile,  intelligent,  able-bodied  population,  tit 
for  any  enterprise  of  peace  or  war.  From 
the  Korean  ports  the  northern  provinces  of 
Cliiua  could  be  blockaded  with  a  very  small 
force  ;  and  the  Chinese  fleet  neutralized  for 
the  defence  of  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli  and  the 
capital. 

“  And  the  fate  of  Korea  is  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  that  of  Manchuria.  Time  and 
the  hour  may  be  trusted  to  bring  the  Cossack 
even  to  Peking  unless  some  revolutionary 
change,  of  which  there  is  neither  sign  nor 
prospect,  should  in  the  meantime  turn  China 
inside  out,  or  the  problem  should  become 
complicated  by  the  interference  of  other  in¬ 
terested  parties.  The  Power  that  holds  the 
one  will  command  the  other,  and  that  will  be 
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the  Power  which  is  eventually  to  become,  or 
to  remain,  virtual  master  of  China  and  her  300 
millions.* 

“  The  interference  of  other  inter¬ 
ested  parties”  was  not  long  in  revealing 
itself — much  sooner,  indeed,  than  either 
the  w’liter  or  any  one  else  out  of  Japan 
then  contemplated.  Japan  had  always 
lusted  after  Korea,  to  which  she  nursed 
a  claim  not  very  dissimilar  in  character 
to  that  of  the  French  to  Egypt.  She- 
had  once  invaded  the  peninsula  and 
been  driven  out,  and  three  centuries 
had  not  sufficed  to  quench  her  thirst 
for  revenge.  Besides,  Japanese  states¬ 
men  had  measured  the  strategical  and 
commerical  value  of  Korea,  according 
to  modern  standards,  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  China.  It  was  accordingly  to 
the  Japanese  scheme  for  regaining  a 
footing  in  Korea  that  we  owe  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  country  to  trade  under  treaty 
with  foreign  Powers.  The  Japanese 
formally  opened  relations  with  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  in  1876,  and  one  of  tlie  induce¬ 
ments  they  held  out  for  the  consent  of 
the  Government  was  that  Japan  in 
would  enable  Korea  to  keep  every  one 
else  out.  This  was  the  bargain  be¬ 
tween  two  exclusivists.  To  counteract 
this  veiled  aggression  of  Japan,  China 
the  suzerain,  when  she  had  had  time 
to  deliberate,  gave  the  signal  for  the 
opening  of  Korea  to  the  commerce  of 
all  nations,  which  was  done  in  1882. 
The  Japanese  naturally  resented  this 
m.ove,  and  the  game  of  plot  and  coun¬ 
terplot  between  them  and  the  Chinese 
Government  went  cn  for  twelve  years, 
until,  their  preparations  being  com¬ 
plete,  Japan  suddenly  launched  an  army 
on  the  peninsula,  drove  the  Chinese 
out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
assumed  conqueror’s  rights  over  the 
helpless  kingdom.  The  war  of  1894 
was  a  masterly  stroke  from  the  purely 
military  point  of  view,  but  was  entirely 
lacking  m  breadth,  as  military  policies 
often  are.  Blood  was  up,  however,  and 
the  fighting  intoxication  was  too  strong 
for  the  counsels  of  the  wise.  Not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  ousting  China  from  her 
Korean  suzerainty,  the  Japanese  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  invade  China  Proper,  and, 
having  thus  completely  upset  the  bal- 
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ance  of  power,  brought  Europe  down 
upon  them — a  consequence  of  excess 
which  the  more  perspicacious  among 
themselves  had  foreseen  from  the  out¬ 
set.  The  consequences,  indeed,  w-ere 
far-reaching,  and,  like  the  great  wave 
from  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  will 
yet  travel  round  the  world  and  back 
again  many  times  before  a  new  equilib¬ 
rium  is  established. 

The  interest  of  Russia  in  these  events 
was  naturally  intense.  The  adventure 
of  the  Japanese  not  only  forestalled  her 
chances  of  eventually  occupying  these 
splendid  territories  which  seemed  ripen¬ 
ing  for  her  use,  and  barred  her  access 
to  ice-free  harbors  forever,  but  actually 
planted  an  ambitious  military  Power  on 
the  flank  of  her  long  line  of  communi¬ 
cation.  That  line  was  so  weak  then, 
and  is  still,  that  even  China,  moribund 
and  pulseless,  with  a  little  effort  could 
have  made  things  extremely  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  Russia  on  the  line  of  the 
Amur  and  the  Ussuri.  For — 

“  It  is  just  in  Manchuria  that  China  is 
much  stronger  than  Russia,  so  far  as  natural 
conditions  can  make  her  strong.  She  lias 
the  immense  advantages  of  possessing,  in  a 
land  of  frost,  the  sunny  side  of  the  frontier  ; 
of  being  the  mistress  of  a  fighting  people,  and 
of  a  splendid  transport  service  in  the  myriads 
of  wheeled  vehicles,  hardy  animals,  and 
trained  drivers  which  now  convey  country 
produce  over  vast  distances  ;  as  well  as  of 
being  near  her  own  base  of  supplies.  A 
moderately  energetic  use  of  these  resources 
would  enable  Chinese  Manchuria  to  defy  the 
strongest  force  that  would  be  ever  likely  to 
be  brought  on  to  that  theatre  of  war  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  them  would 
throw  all  these  advantages— men,  material, 
and  conveyance— into  the  hands  of  a  capable 
invader  ;  while  the  natural  richness  of  Man¬ 
churia  must  ever  be  an  overmastering  temp¬ 
tation  to  a  Power  owning  such  a  miserable 
territory  as  the  present  Russian  empire.  It 
would  become  the  garden  of  Russia.* 

Well,  the  “  capable  invader”  had 
come,  and  it  proved  to  be  not  Russia 
but  Japan.  And  so  these  magnificent 
military  resources  were  liable  to  be  set 
in  motion  against  Russia  instead  of 
waiting  till  site  was  ready  herself  to 
turn  them  to  account.  In  this  critical 
situation  Russia  was  left  with  practical¬ 
ly  no  option  whatever.  Her  position 
may  be  compared  to  what  ours  would 


*“  Balance  of  Power  in  Eastern  Asia,”  * ‘‘Balance  of  Power  in  Eastern  Asia,” 
“  Maga,”  September  1893,  p.  412.  "  Maga,”  September  1893,  p.  413. 
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be  if  a  German  or  French  attack  were 
made  on  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
East  Africa.  We  should  be  obliged  to 
defend  Portugal  bongre,  mal gr'e.  Rus¬ 
sia  might  more  easily  have  afforded  to 
ignore  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  in 
1854  than  the  lodgment  of  Japan  on 
the  coasts  of  Northern  Asia,  which 
would  have  been  to  allow  the  keystone 
to  be  pulled  out  of  the  arch  of  her  do¬ 
minion  in  the  Pacific.  She  had,  in 
short,  “  no  choice  but  to  resist  to  the 
last  man  and  the  last  rouble,  with  or 
without  allies,  and  even  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  defeat.”  Russia  of  course 
perceived  this  from  the  first  moment 
of  the  war-cloud  appearing  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  took  unusual  measures  to 
warn  Jai^an  of  the  view  she  would  have 
to  take  of  an  invasion  of  China.  Rus¬ 
sia  is  the  one  Power  which  has  been  at 
once  clear  and  consistent,  and  which 
comes  out  of  the  imbroglio  with  honors. 

And  here  we  may  venture  to  depre¬ 
cate  the  practice,  which  never  does  any 
good,  of  making  charges  of  bad  faith 
against  Russia.  It  is  constantly  asserted 
— two  days  rarely  pass  without  a  fresh 
reiteration  of  it  in  some  of  the  gravest 
of  our  newspapers — that  Russia  has 
broken  the  solemn  pledge  she  gave  never 
to  interfere  with  Korea,  on  the  faith  of 
which  Great  Britain  evacuated  Port 
Hamilton  in  1880.  Port  Hamilton 
was  a  Korean  harbor  ;  China  was  the 
suzerain  of  Korea  recognized  by  both 
Russia  and  England.  The  two  Powers 
were  jealous  of  each  other’s  aggressions  : 
Great  Britain  was  the  first,  and,  up  to 
that  time,  tlie  only  aggressor.  Russia 
intimated  to  China  that  if  Great  Britain 
retained  the  position,  she  must  get  level 
with  her  by  taking  some  other.  China 
deprecated  this  beginning  of  a  scramble  ; 
and  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby 
Great  Britain  restored  Port  Hamilton, 
not  to  Korea,  but  to  China,  on  her  giv¬ 
ing  an  assurance  that  no  other  Power 
would  step  in.  China  obtained  a  satis¬ 
factory  verbal  assurance  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  charge  d'affaires,  and  communicated 
the  substance  of  it  in  (Chinese)  writing 
to  her  Majesty’s  Minister.  The  Chinese 
version  stated  that  Russia  would  not 
occupy  Korean  territory  “  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.”  What  the 
phrase  so  translated  may  have  been  in 
the  oral  Russian  we  do  not  know,  but 


these  words  are  always  quoted  and  un¬ 
derlined  as  evidence  of  bad  faith.  The 
charge  is  puerile.  The  sense  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  undertaking  was  perfectly 
well  understood  by  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  that  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  separately  agreed  with  China  to 
respect  i\\Q  status  quo  in  Korea.  But 
two  important  events  occurred  beyond 
the  control  of  all  three,  which  com¬ 
pletely  upset  the  status  quo.  Japan 
invaded  Korea  and  captured  the  king, 
which  ipso  facto  annulled  engagements 
based  on  a  contrary  state  of  things. 
And  at  the  same  time  China’s  suzerain¬ 
ty  over  Korea  ceased,  when  engage¬ 
ments  made  with  her  in  that  capacity 
necessarily  lapsed.  China  was  the  in¬ 
jured  party,  not  Great  Britain.  Our 
grievance,  if  we  have  any,  lies  in  any 
case  against  China  and  not  Russia,  with 
whom  we  had  no  dealing  in  the  matter. 
The  position  may  be  likened  to  what 
occurs  in  commercial  practice.  A  con¬ 
tracts  with  B,  who  contracts  with  C. 
B  fails,  but  A  and  C  have  no  recourse 
against  each  other, — “  Don’t  know  you 
in  the  matter.” 

The  decision  to  turn  the  Japanese  out 
of  Korea  was  a  momentous  one,  and  had 
Russia  been  left  to  fight  alone  a  battle 
which  she  could  in  no  case  evade,  the 
position  might  have  been  very  serious. 
How  near  matters  did  come  to  a  naval 
collision  with  Japan  few  people  knew, 
because  for  some  reason,  or  no  reason, 
the  Press,  which  possessed  the  informa¬ 
tion,  refrained  from  giving  it  to  the 
public.  They  in  like  manner  sup¬ 
pressed,  until  long  afterward,  all  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  almost  regal  reception  of 
Prince  Okhtomsky  in  Peking,  one  of 
the  most  significant  diplomatic  inci¬ 
dents  of  our  time.  There  was  a  critical 
moment  in  May  1895,  when  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Pacific  squadron  lay  cleared  for 
action,  all  its  combustible  gear  put 
ashore,  on  one  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
cheli,  while  the  Japanese  squadron  lay 
on  the  other,  with  only  seventy  miles 
of  salt  water  betwixt  them.  Both,  it 
appeared,  were  ready  for  the  signal,  the 
issue  depending  on  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  fcihimonoseki,  which  was 
delayed  by  the  Chinese  Government 
until  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of 
grace.  The  German  and  French  squad¬ 
rons,  the  former  with  alacrity,  the  latter 
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with  reluctance,  only  overcome  by  per¬ 
emptory  injunctions  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  had  taken  up  their  appointed 
stations,  under  the  orders  of  the  Kus- 
sian  admiral. 

(This  crucial  test,  by  the  way,  of  the 
realitj  of  this  alliance  is  not  unworthy 
of  being  kept  in  memory,  for  it  showed 
which  was  the  strong  and  which  the 
weak  side,  one  ally  solid,  the  other  re¬ 
calcitrant  ill  the  day  of  trial.  France 
appears  not  easily  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  Bismarckian  conception  of  a  squ  .re 
bargain,  occupying  herself  much  with 
the  “  des,”  and  little  with  the  “  do.”) 

No  doubt  Japan  was  for  a  time  in 
imminent  peril,  for  her  whole  army  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  the  allies,  who  with 
little  trouble  or  risk  to  themselves  could 
have  prevented  a  single  transport  from 
returning  to  Japan.  To  begin  a  war 
without  notice  by  torpedoing  a  trans- 
ort  at  sea  was  the  precedent  set  by 
apan  herself,  which  would  have  ab¬ 
solved  by  anticipation  her  intending 
enemies  from  standing  on  punctilio 
with  her.  In  the  conflicts  of  the  future, 
Japan  may  have  her  memory  unpleas¬ 
antly  refreshed  as  to  her  contribution 
to  the  etiquette  of  modern  war.  And 
not  Japan  alone.  The  sinking  of  the 
Kowshing,  a  British  steamer,  with  1200 
men  on  board,  was  condoned  by  the 
British  Government,  and  upheld  by 
English  professors,  before  even  their 
opinion  was  asked.  The  incident  is 
not  forgotten,  and  if  in  an  evil  day  we 
learn  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  by 
the  torpedoing  of  a  British  squadron 
lying  securely  at  their  anchors,  without 
ultimatum  or  notice  of  a  state  of  war, 
we  may  be  cynically  reminded  of  the 
doctrine  we  so  officiously  preached  in 
the  case  of  the  Kowshing. 

The  danger  was  for  the  time  averted 
by  the  wise  and  timely  submission  of 
Japan  to  the  Russian  demand  for  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  Asiatic  main. 

But  surely  this  was  a  political  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  no  everyday  character,  a 
thing  not  to  be  put  aside  as  a  mere 
item  in  the  week’s  news  budget ! 
Among  other  far-reaching  consequences 
which  the  juncture  threw  out  into  such 
clear  relief  that  the  wayfaring  man 
though  a  fool  could  scarcely  miss  seeing 
it,  were  certain  points  which  are  never¬ 
theless  treated  from  day  to  day  as  among 
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the  miscellaneous  shifting  ballast  of 
journalist  discussion.  We  need  only 
note  the  following  : — 

1.  By  that  one  act,  more  than  by  any 
speech  or  writing  or  apocryphal  testa¬ 
ment  that  has  gone  before,  a  flnal  and 
indelible  stamp  was  given,  not  to  Rus¬ 
sian  “  policy” — that  is  far  too  limited 
an  expression — but  to  Russian  evolution 

'in  Asia.  It  is  a  datum  from  which 
Russian  policy  might  be  calculated  with 
the  certainty  of  an  eclipse,  if  only  the 
perturbations  of  other  bodies  could  bo 
reduced  to  a  similar  flxed  law. 

2.  It  set  up  Russia,  visibly  and  in 
fact,  what  she  already  was  in  effect,  the 
paramount  Power  in  Europe,  a  position 
from  which  she  can  afford  to  grant 
every  reasonable  indulgence  to  her  sat¬ 
ellites.  (We  mean  no  disrespect  by 
this  term,  but  know  no  more  accurate 
one.) 

3.  It  also  established  Russia  as  the 
Protector  of  China  and  Korea,  and  the 
secular  foe  of  Japan. 

In  these  three  points  may  be  found 
the  germ  of  all  that  has  happened  since, 
is  happening  now,  and  will  happen  in 
the  future.  No  treaty  or  protocol  can 
ever  have  the  efficacy  of  these  root  facts. 
To  get  a  rough  idea  of  the  present  situ¬ 
ation,  we  propose  to  take  a  brief  glance 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  new  settle¬ 
ment  affects  the  principal  parties  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.  Let  us  begin  hy  consider¬ 
ing  the  position  of 

Great  Britain. 

The  enormously  preponderating  in¬ 
terest  of  this  country  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  the  prosperity  of  China  is  a 
commonplace  of  current  opinion.  The 
discovery  and  the  opening  up  of  China 
as  a  commercial  fleld  was  the  exclusive 
work  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  suppression 
of  piracy  on  the  China  coast  and  accu¬ 
rate  surveys  of  the  same  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  occupations  of  her  Asiatic  squad¬ 
ron  for  thirty  years  ;  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  bold  initiative  of  certain  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  China  owes  the  sup- 
ression  of  the  Taiping  rebellion  ;  we 
ave  maintained  expensive  diplomatic, 
consular,  and  judicial  establishments  in 
the  country  ;  and  till  recently  have  been 
by  common  consent  accepted  as  the  first 
among  equals  there,  with  something 
more  than  the  power  of  veto  on  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  other  countries.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  must  have  struck  the 
general  observer  as  very  strange  that, 
when  the  time  came  for  organic  changes 
— a  shifting  of  the  very  axis  around 
which  our  system  of  policy  and  com¬ 
merce  revolved, — Great  Britain  should 
have  been  conspicuous  by  her  absence 
from  even  a  share  in  the  rearrangement, 
how  this  came  about  has  been  partly 
narrated  in  the  pages  of  “  Maga”;* 
but  as  the  question  of  what  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  should  or  could  have  done  is  still 
freely  canvassed  in  the  Press,  we  may 
briefly  recall  the  salient  points. 

The  interest  and  desire  both  of  China 
and  all  the  European  Powers  was  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Japan,  without 
any  quarrel,  prepared  to  attack  China, 
in  order — in  the  first  place — to  drive  her 
out  of  Corea.  China  leaned  on  Eng¬ 
land  for  advice  and  assistance.  The 
advice  tendered  was  bad,  the  assistance 
nil,  the  blame  for  which  may  be  not 
unjustly  divided  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  its  representatives  in  the  Far 
East.  Then  China  turned  to  Russia, 
and  has  found  in  her  the  friend  she 
needed,  or  at  least  the  friend  that  pleased 
her,  a  friend  who  gently  takes  charge 
of  her  affairs,  and  plies  her  with  ano¬ 
dynes. 

The  easily  forgotten  thing,  however, 
was  that  in  the  beginning — say  in  June, 
1894 — there  was  a  common  platform  on 
which  the  four  principal  parties  could 
have  met — the  neutralization  of  Korea. 
Such  we  know  to  have  been  the  British 
plicy,  for  it  is  so  declared  in  Blue  Books. 
It  would  have  entirely  satisfied  Russia, 
and  it  would  have  satisfied  Japan.  As 
for  China,  though  she  always  put  on 
heroic  airs  about  her  vassal  Korea,  yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  China  had  grown  weary 
of  the  expense  and  worry  of  her  depend¬ 
ency,  and  would  have  hailed  any  decent 
excuse  to  drop  the  burden.  She  did 
not  know  how  to  express  herself ;  she 
never  does,  but  always  waits  for  coer¬ 
cion.  The  three  articulate  Powers,  if 
agreed,  could  easily  have  impressed  their 
will  on  the  inarticulate  one,  and  Korea 
might  then  have  been  neutralized. 
But  the  case  was  one  not  unknown  in 
private  life,  when  several  parties  desire 
a  thing,  and  yet  for  one  reason  or  an- 
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other  none  of  them  will  speak  the  first 
word,  and  so  the  law  has  to  take  its 
course.  The  coldness  between  Russia 
and  England  which  debarred  them  from 
any  frank  co-operation  was  more  a 
matter  of  personal  equation  than  would 
readily  be  believed  of  a  profession  in 
which  the  goose-step  is  suavity. 

The  error  of  British  policy  concern¬ 
ing  Korea  was  twofold,  strategical  and 
tactical.  Our  strategy  was  one-eyed, 
the  blind  eye  being  unfortunately 
turned  towards  the  point  of  danger. 
Preoccupied  with  the  strengthening  of 
the  tie  between  Korea  and  her  suzerain, 
we  favored  the  planting  of  an  offshoot 
of  the  Chinese  Customs  in  Korea.  Still 
more  did  we  favor  the  despatch  of 
Chinese  troops  to  quell  a  rebellion  in 
that  country,  and  this  was  the  fatal 
blander  for  which  her  Majesty’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  responsible,  the  immedi¬ 
ate  cause  of  the  opening  of  the  Far 
Eastern  question,  which  has  reacted  so 
disastrously  on  our  position.  There 
is  only  one  excuse,  “  We  knew  not 
what  we  did.” 

The  error  in  tactics  was  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  Chinese  Resident 
in  Seoul,  Yuan  Shi  Kie,  whom  we 
countenanced  and  supported  under  the 
delusion  that  he  was  a  strong  man, 
whereas  he  was  only  a  blister,  very 
irritating  both  to  Russians  and  Japan¬ 
ese.  Indeed,  if  any  direct  provocation 
could  be  alleged  for  the  invasion  it 
would  be  found  in  the  mandarinisms  of 
Yuan.  So  much  had  his  arrogance 
been  felt  that  the  Russian  agents  on  the 
spot  actually  welcomed  the  Japanese 
troops  who  came  to  rid  the  Korean 
capital  of  Yuan  and  his  myrmidons,  not 
at  the  time  expecting  either  that  the 
theatre  of  war  would  extend  to  China, 
or  that  the  Japanese  successes  would  be 
so  uncheckered. 

Notwithstanding  all  that,  however, 
it  asked  what  was  the  duty  of  Great 
Britain  at  that  important  juncture,  we 
should  say  :  prevent  the  war  at  all 
hazards.  We  did,  no  doubt,  try  in  a 
pottering  way  to  make  some  terms  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  before  the  fatal  colli¬ 
sion  occurred,  but  there  was  no  heart 
in  it ;  above  all,  no  authority,  no 
“  mailed  fist,”  and  the  mediation  might 
as  well  have  been  undertaken  by  a  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  Peace  Society. 
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But  the  war  having  run  its  desolating 
course,  the  opportunity  of  intervention 
came  round  once  more,  and  then  at 
least,  it  w'as  supposed,  Great  Britain 
would  have  her  say.  Before  anything 
was  known  of  the  new  triple  alliance, 
or  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  which 
the  Chinese  would  be  made  to  sign,  it 
was  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
onlookers  that  the  treaty  must  be 
brought  before  the  European  Areop¬ 
agus — that,  in  short,  the  precedent  of 
St.  Stefano  would  be  followed.  Our 
newspapers,  however,  refrained  from 
ventilating  this  view  ;  they  followed 
the  world’s  w'ay  in  shouting  with  the 
victor  and  spurning  the  vanquished  ; 
forgot  even  to  mention  the  fact  that 
China  was  our  best  commercial  preserve. 
England  was,  in  fact,  almost  as  much 
inebriated  with  Japanese  victories  as 
were  the  Japanese  themselves ;  and 
the  Press  applauded  their  extremest 
pretensions.  It  was  English  news¬ 
papers,  under  Japanese  inspiration,  that 
first  sounded  the  note  of  enormous  in¬ 
demnities  to  be  levied  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  for  China  could  not  be  too 
thoroughly  crushed.  One  prominent 
politician  insisted  that  thirty  millions 
sterling  would  be  absurdly  small,  at 
least  eighty  millions  should  be  extorted, 
and  so  on.  Well,  we  now  see  how  even 
thirty  millions  has  sent  China  a-borrow- 
ing  and  a-sorrowing,  how  England, 
after  all,  will  have  to  find  the  money, 
while  it  is  British  trade  that  must  pro¬ 
vide  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
Chinese  loans.  Was  it  for  this  result 
that  British  enthusiasts  shouted  ?  This 
very  indemnity,  moreover,  and  the  use 
to  which  it  is  being  put,  Invs  been  the 
determining  factor  in  setting  up  a  state 
of  expectant  war  between  Japan  and 
Europe,  the  provocative  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  armaments  of  Russia  and  her  allies, 
and  the  proximate  cause  of  the  present 
crisis. 

Whether  the  Government  was  affected 
by  these  fervid  explosions  or  not,  they 
either  shut  themselves  out  or  were  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  other  members  from  the 
concert  which  effected  the  new  settle¬ 
ment — or  shall  we  not  rather  say,  un¬ 
settlement  ? — of  the  Far  East.  Why 
were  we  out  of  it  ?  Because  there  was 
no  Beaconsfield  or  Palmerston  at  one 
end  of  the  line,  and  no  Parkes  or  Al- 
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cock  at  the  other.  That  is  the  history 
in  a  nutshell.  But  there  are  sins  of 
omission  as  well  as  of  commission  ;  ab¬ 
stention  may  be  as  criminal  as  action, 
and  cowards  die  many  times.  To  escape 
the  frying-pan  we  have  fallen  into  the 
fire.  Blood  and  iron  will  never  recover 
the  position  we  then  deserted.  Nor 
had  our  act  even  the  merit  of  a  great 
renunciation,  for  it  was  merely  nerve¬ 
less.  Talk  about  Pitt  and  his  national 
debt !  Here  was  a  pit  indeed  without 
bottom  to  it,  a  national  debt  for 
which  the  nation  is  condemned  to  pay 
the  penalty  in  perpetuity,  a  debt  which 
no  neaven-sent  Chancellor  can  ever 
liquidate.  It  was  our  imperative  duty 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  settlement  of 
Eastern  Asia,  if  not  agreeably  to  the 
other  Powers,  then  disagreeably.  Prov¬ 
idence  and  the  vei’y  excesses  of  our 
ri  vals  may  yet  help  us  in  part  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  abandoned  positions,  but  no 
reason  of  State  or  exigency  of  party  will 
ever  justify  that  national  abdication. 

It  is  argued  in  some  quarters  that  the 
line  we  should  have  adopted  was  to 
back  the  Japanese,  and,  as  a  counsel  of 
despair,  we  are  now  advised  to  make  a 
close  alliance  with  that  gallant  people. 
Have  the  persons  who  propound  such 
ideas  pictured  to  themselves  how  the 
realization  of  them  would  work  out? 
To  begin  with,  Japan  sought  neither 
our  advice  nor  our  helping  her  war  on 
China  ;  nor  has  she  sought  our  alliance 
since  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  a 
great  Power  to  go  to  the  highway  s 
cadging  for  friends  when  trouble  conies. 
That  is  what  the  Chinese  do,  and  wo 
despise  them  for  it. 

But  apart  from  the  formal  propriety 
of  the  proceeding,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  Great  Britain  to  sup¬ 
port  Japan,  on  moral  grounds.  Jajian 
chose,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  to  break 
the  peace.  Having  no  quarrel  or  dis¬ 
pute  with  China,  not  even  a  murdered 
Buddhist  to  avenge,  she  carried  fire  and 
sword  into  that  country.  What  she  did, 
therefore,  was  at  her  own  risk,  at  her 
own  charges,  and  for  her  own  pleasure. 
Our  convenience  was  not  consulted,  nor 
our  interests  in  any  way  considered. 
She  wreaked  her  will  on  her  prostrate 
victim  until  the  three  Powers  forcibly 
intervened.  They  had  at  least  a  pre¬ 
text  ;  they  saved  the  weak  from  the 
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strong,  and  even  if  it  were  but  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  a  sheep  from  the  wolf,  to  be 
eventnall}'  carved  into  haunches  for  the 
use  of  the  deliverers,  still,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  act  was  humane,  and  not 
savage.  And  the  outcry  against  Ger¬ 
man  high-handedness  comes  ill  from 
the  mouths  of  those  who  so  warmly 
backed  Japan  in  her  far  greater  and 
less  excusable  outbreak  of  violence. 
Indeed,  the  recrudescence  of  the  reign 
of  naked  force  which  has  marked  ttie 
present  generation,  at  least  since  the 
German  Government  commenced  the 
scramble  for  Africa,  is  one  of  the  least 
encouraging  omens  with  which  the 
nineteenth  century  closes  ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  but  deplore  that  the  sympathies  of 
our  own  country  have  gone  so  largely 
with  this  reaction  against  civilization. 

There  is,  however,  a  broader,  if  even 
it  be  a  lower,  ground  on  which  it  would 
have  been  a  fatal  mistake  to  take  the 
part  of  Japan.  For  what  was  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  the  ambition  of  that  Power  ? 
Simply  to  do  by  China  roughly — wit¬ 
ness  Korea  and  Formosa — what  Russia 
means  to  do  with  velvet  gloves,  to 
drive  with  an  ox  goad  where  Russia 
leads  with  silk  ribbons.  From  the 
British  and  cosmopolitan,  industrial 
and  commercial,  point  of  view,  much 
as  we  may  deplore  the  Russianization 
of  China,  Japanization  would  be  no 
better.  Japan  is  essentially  exclusive, 
and  it  is  pretty  generally  felt  by  those 
who  have  experience  there  that  when 
emancipated  from  existing  treaties  Ja¬ 
pan  will  scarcely  'be  a  country  where 
the  foreigner  cau  live — and  thrive.  Nor 
would  China,  if  Japanese  ambition 
were  ever  to  be  realized  in  that  country, 
which,  however,  the  attitude  of  the 
three  Powers  has  now  made  forever  im¬ 
possible. 

The  English  Press  takes  every  occa¬ 
sion  to  bewail  the  fate  of  brave  J apan 
in  being  deprived  by  force  of  the  re¬ 
wards  of  her  military  prowess.  This 
sympathy  seems  to  us  somewhat  over¬ 
strained,  almost  as  whimsical  as  that  of 
the  child  in  “  Punch”  who,  looking  at 
Bore’s  picture,  wept  for  the  “  one 
poor  lion  which  had  not  got  a  Chris¬ 
tian.”  Japan  scored  heavily  by  the 
war, — a  money  indemnity  enough  to 
buy  her  a  brand-new  navy  of  the  first 
rank  with  accessories,  and  a  splendid 


territory  for  which  she  did  not  fire  a 
shot.  Either  of  these  by  itself  is  more 
than  we  got  out  of  our  long  and  suc¬ 
cessful  war  with  Napoleon.  What  was 
taken  from  Japan  was  her  seizures  on 
the  mainland,  which  she  could  only 
have  held  on  perpetual  sufferance  of  the 
maritime  Powers. 

Circumstances  may  possibly  arise  in 
which  a  certain  measure  of  temporary 
co-operation  with  Japan  might  not  only 
be  desirable,  but  necessary  ;  but  a  close 
connection  would  be  found  unworkable. 
The  arguments  commonly  used  in  favor 
of  it  seem  to  tell  most  strongly  against 
it.  Japan,  we  hear,  is  the  England  of 
the  East,  and  her  aims  the  same  as  our 
own.  As  much  might  be  affirmed  of 
the  Germans  or  French  in  Africa,  and 
yet  this  community  of  aim  leads  to  no 
union  of  sentiment.  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  have  been  our  neighbors  for  a 
thousand  years.  We  know  something 
of  them  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written,  the  true  Japan  is  as  yet 
hidden  from  us,  and  that  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  why  an  alliance  with  her 
seems  so  easy, — at  a  distance. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  relation  of  • 

Japan 

to  the  new  combination.  Mortified  of 
course  she  was  to  have  her  jaws  forcibly 
relaxed  from  her  prey,  but  the  opera¬ 
tion  at  least  opened  her  eyes.  Before 
and  during  the  war  she  entirely  failed  to 
estimate  the  weight  of  Russia.  There 
is  where  Japanese  statesmanship  was 
so  conspicuously  wanting.  She  jaunt¬ 
ily  put  aside  warnings  that  would  have 
stayed  the  hand  of  the  greatest  State  in 
Europe.  Thus  humiliated  before  their 
own  people,  whom  they  had  flattered 
with  unlimited  hopes,  the  governing 
classes  in  Japan  have  been  chafing  and 
fretting  ever  since,  striving  to  regain 
or  retain  by  subtlety  what  they  resigned 
to  superior  force,  and  failing  also  in 
that.  But  the  solid  residuum  of  these 
events  is  seen  in  the  strenuous  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  new  war.  Japan  has  a  long 
memory,  sacred  traditions,  and  an  in¬ 
domitable  spirit.  She  nursed  her  re¬ 
venge  on  Korea  for  three  hundred 
years — half  as  long  as  the  “  Fhair- 
shon’s”  feud  against  the  clan  M’Tavish 
— and  she  will  nurse  her  revenge  on 
Russia  also  for  a  thousand  years  more. 
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Nor  will  she  entirely  relinquish  her 
dream  of  the  conquest  of  China  until 
she  has  been  herself  conquered  and  ex- 

Eelled  from  the  most  valuable  part  of 
er  present  territory.  For  that  has 
now  unavoidably  become  the  Russian 
dream  of  the  future,  which,  if  ever 
realized,  would  bring  Japan  also  under 
the  universal  suzerainty.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  and  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come,  Japan  will  arm  !  arm  !  arm  ! 
Her  press  organs  euphemize  this  as  a 
“.waiting  polic}',”  but  whatever  may 
be  said  or  written  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  hour,  Japan  does  not  misconstrue 
the  creation  of  formidable  war  ports  on 
the  coast  of  China,  under  which  flag 
makes  little  ultimate  difference. 

Fttssia  and  China 

may  be  bracketed  together  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  as  their  fate  has  been  united 
by  recent  events.  “  The  Bear  saw  his 
way  to  a  dinner”  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  whichever  party  won,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prescient  cartoon  of  Sir  John 
Tenniel,  wno  seldom  fails  to  hit  the 
mark,  and  he  has  got  it  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  Though  seriously  disturbed  by 
her  reversion  falling  in  before  she  was 
ready  for  its  enjoyment,  yet  Russia  has 
reason  for  satisfaction  that  Japan  has 
shown  her  hand.  Up  till  1894  the 
Japanese  were  regarded  as  interesting 
little  people  under  the  sentimental  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  whole  world.  The  war 
revealed,  and  was  intended  to  advertise, 
a  rising  military  Power.  And  as  it  at 
the  same  time  betrayed  a  passion  for 
adventure,  this  resuscitated  Power  be¬ 
came  what  it  had  been  in  previous  ages 
— a  standing  menace  to  the  neighboring 
coasts.  For  once  Russia’s  hand  was 
fairly  forced.  She  could  no  longer  pro¬ 
ceed  leisurely  with  the  development  of 
her  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  but  must 
meet  the  immediate  necessity  for  de¬ 
fence,  and  lay  down  a  position  which 
would  be  impregnable.  Her  strategy 
was  naturally  governed  by  geographical 
conditions.  Russia  had  been  hang¬ 
ing  for  thirty  years  with  a  steadily 
accumulating  weight  on  the  northern 
frontiers  of  those  countries.  Another 
generation  might  have  brought  her 
down  by  the  slow  gravity  of  a  glacier  ; 
Japan  fired  the  gun  which  brought  her 
down  with  the  precipitancy  of  an  ava- 
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lanche.  This  was  no  matter  of  able 
diplomacy  or  deep  design,  but  of  simple 
necessity.  Korea  was  not  a  vital  in¬ 
terest  for  Japan,  because,  being  separat¬ 
ed  from  her  by  open  sea,  she  could  no 
more  have  held  it  than  England  could 
hold  Normandy  or  Flanders.  The 
petiinsula  was  a  vital  interest  for  Rus¬ 
sia,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  keeping 
any  military  Power  out  of  it,  for  it  was 
conterminous  with  her  territory.  And 
what  applied  to  Korea  applied  also  to 
Leaotung  and  Northern  China.  They 
formed  the  glacis  of  the  Russian  for¬ 
tress,  and  no  treaty  engagements  can 
ever  get  over  these  fundamental  facts. 
Consequently  we  attach  no  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  “  Cassini”  or  any  other 
reputed  convention,  which  cause  from 
time  to  time  a  flutter  in  the  Press.  The 
facts  make  the  only  valid  treaty. 

But  we  do  attach  importance  to  the 
circumstantial  rumors — albeit  ignored, 
like  the  Okhtonisky  mission,  by  the 
Press — which  have  for  some  time  been 
current  in  Peking  respecting  certain 
conferences  between  the  Tsar  of  all  the 
Russias  and  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  special 
ambassador  sent  by  China  to  grace  the 
Coronation  in  1890.  It  is  said  that  his 
Imperial  Majesty  invited  the  Chinese 
Envoy  to  two  private  audiences,  one  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  one  at  Moscow,  at 
which  no  witnesses  were  present,  no 
aide-de-camp  or  Minister.  Whether  his 
Majesty  spoke  of  his  own  motion,  or 
was  prompted  by  the  strategists  of  the 
empire,  his  words  were  both  weighty 
and  gracious.  Referring  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  Russia  had  rendered  to 
China  in  relieving  her  of  the  Japanese, 
the  heavy  expense  she  had  been  put  to 
in  doing  it,  how  she  refrained  from 
taking  compensation,  how  she  sympa¬ 
thized  with  China  in  her  difficulties, 
how  China  might  count  on  Russia 
in  case  of  any  future  attacks,  how 
important  it  was  that  Russia  should 
have  facilities  for  conveying  military 
forces  to  the  coast,  the  man  whose 
word  is  biicked  by  a  hundred  millions 
of  men  preferred  the  very  temperate 
request  that  his  Siberian  railway  should 
have  an  outlet  in  Chinese  waters. 
Other  kindly  things  no  doubt  were  said  ; 
and  the  impression  made  upon  Li  Hung 
Chang  may  be  judged  by  the  marvellous 
effect  his  reports  evidently  produced  in 
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Peking.  The  Russian  “  request”  was 
immediately  complied  with  ;  China  was 
captured,  and  the  basis  solidly  laid  for 
all  future  intercourse  between  the  two 
populous  empires.  Was  there  ever  a 
finer  example  of  the  suaviter  in  modo  f 
And  if  China  must  have  a  master, 
would  it  be  surprising  that,  granting 
her  the  faculty  of  choosing,  she  should 
)refer  one  which  combined  so  firm  a 
land  with  so  gentle  a  touch  ? 

As  applied  to  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  China,  there  seems  little 
propriety  in  the  word  ‘‘  alliance”  ;  vital 
union  would  better  express  the  idea.* 
How  far  its  operation  may  extend  will 
depend  on  the  exigencies  of  other 
Powers  whose  interests  and  Russia’s 
may  overlap  ;  but  so  far  as  it  does  ex¬ 
tend,  China’s  resources,  ports,  and  har¬ 
bors  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
Russia,  and,  under  her  supremacy,  of 
the  Powers  which  support  her  in  the 
common  defence  against  invasion.  It 
would  be  affectation  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  quadruple  alliance  is  calculated 
to  protect  China  against  Japan,  in 
which  scheme  fortified  Kiao  chao  forms 
an  important  factor.  What  may  seem 
inconsistent  with  this  view  is  the  harsh 
bullying  of  China  by  Germany,  which 
is  reported  from  Peking.  But  things 
are  not  always  what  they  seem.  China’s 
best  friends  know  that  she  needs  bully¬ 
ing,  and  Russia  has  no  reason  to  be  dis¬ 
pleased  that  another  should  do  the 
kicking  while  she  does  the  kissing,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  all  works  together  for  the 
successs  of  the  combination. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  from  the 
point  of  view  of  to-day  how  this  coun¬ 
try  stands  affected  by  the  Asiatic  up¬ 
heaval,  and  in  what  manner  its  interests 
may,  or  ought  to,  be  protected.  To 
the  question  what  our  interests  are, 
Mr.  Balfour  has  vouchsafed  a  sufficient, 
if  not  a  complete,  answer  in  his  Man¬ 
chester  speech  of  January  10th,  which 

*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  seen  the 
idea  expounded  in  an  interesting  manner  by 
Madame  Novikoff  and  other  Russians  Their 
plan  is  not  to  reform  but  transform  China  ; 
not  to  annex  but  “  utilize  to  get  inside  and 
sit  behind  her  brain  ;  to  guide  her  hand  and 
direct  her  forces,  •  oral  and  material.  Against 
such  a  policy  the  mailed  fist  itself  is  power¬ 
less. 


was  confirmed,  with  an  oath,  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  week 
later.  Mr.  Balfour  laid  down  with  ad¬ 
mirable  lucidity  that — 

1.  Our  interests  are  commercial,  not 
territorial ;  territory,  as  such,  being  a 
disadyantage,  though  possibly  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil. 

2.  Our  commerce  is  so  considerable 
that  we  have  a  special  claim  to  prevent 
any  restrictive  commercial  policy  from 
being  imposed  on  China. 

3.  That  by  the  deepest  traditions  of 
British  policy  we  are  precluded  from 
seeking  any  exclusive  advantage  for 
ourselves  in  that  country. 

With  this  presentment  of  our  case  we 
have  no  more  fault  to  find  than  we  have 
with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  the 
Westminster  Confession.  But  Confes¬ 
sions  of  Faith  never  saved  a  soul  or  fed 
a  family — except  the  printer’s  ;  and 
what  is  all-important  for  us  to  know  is 
that  this  Government  anil  succeeding 
Governments  will  vindicate  their  own 
principles.  We  want,  in  short,  a  Cov¬ 
enant  of  Works  which  shall  give  mate¬ 
rial  embodiment  to  the  doctrinal  theory 
now  promulgated.  The  country  has 
grown  weary  of  feeding  on  the  east 
wind  ;  yet  experience  warns  us  not  to 
be  too  sanguine  of  more  substantial  nu¬ 
triment.  For  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  an  effective  well-digested  policy 
are  very  great,  and  have  been  steadily 
accumulating.  Partly  they  are  inher¬ 
ent  in  our  political  constitution,  whose 
course  is  at  present  like  that  of  a  ship 
in  the  doldrums,  at  the  mercy  of  cur* 
rents,  where  seamanship  is  unavailing. 
But  they  are  also  largely  due  to  the 
plaster-of-Paris  departmental  mould  in 
which  we  have  permitted  the  business 
of  the  country  to  become  encased. 

To  see  what  a  little  way  Mr.  Balfour’s 
formula  carries  us  it  is  only  necessary 
to  recast  it  into  the  language  of  a  past 
or  passing  epoch.  There  is  nothing 
like  translation  and  retranslation  for 
sifting  out  the  residuum  of  meaning  in 
a  rhetorical  passage.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
statement  amounts  to  no  more,  and  no 
less,  than  the  reassertion  of  those  treaty 
rights  in  China  which  we  have  enjoyed 
for  forty  years.  We  are  to  stand  on 
these  rights.  What  could  be  better  ? 
But  have  we  not  been  standing  on  them 
all  this  while  ?  and  with  what  result  ? 
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The  present  crisis  in  China,  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  humiliations,  for  one  thing. 
And  if  we  are  to  continue  standing  on 
the  same  rights  for  the  next  forty  years, 
we  may  find  before  the  end  of  that 
period  that,  even  if  we  are  planted  on  a 
rock,  it  will  be  in  the  midst  of  a  sub¬ 
merged  country.  How  often  during 
these  past  forty  years  have  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  connected 
with  China  been  invited  by  Government 
to  say  in  what  manner  our  existing 
treaties  might  be  improved  to  their 
benefit ;  and  the  invariable  reply  has 
been,  “  Give  us  only  the  present  treat¬ 
ies  faithfully  carried  out.”  But  our 
ofiicial  machine  has  never  been  able  to 
rise  to  that ;  willing  enough  to  get 
more  promissory  notes,  it  always  failed 
to  collect  payment  of  those  already 
issued. 

Our  treaty-making  experiments  since 
1858  have  certainly  not  been  triumphs 
of  diplomatic  wisdom.  The  Chefoo 
Convention  of  1876,  which  nobody  has 
ever  been  able  to  explain,  was  distinctly 
reactionary, — the  one  useful  stipulation 
it  contained — the  opening  of  Chungking 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Upper 
Yangtze — being  afterward  annulled  by 
trickery,  to  which  her  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  tamely  submitted.  The  Opium 
Convention  of  1885  was  simply  a  benev¬ 
olence  to  China  without  consideration, 
though  we  had  a  pile  of  unliquidated 
claims  which  might  then  have  been 
settled  as  quid  pro  quo  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  The  conversion  of  our  free 
port  of  Hong-Kong  into  a  Chinese  Cus¬ 
toms  station  in  1886  was  also  gratuitous! 
As  for  our  various  Burma  negotiations, 
each  one  has  been  more  absurd  than 
another,  and  the  frontiers  remain  un¬ 
settled.  Indeed  it  would  be  impossible 
to  use  language  too  condemnatory  of 
our  Burmo-Chinese  muddle  from  first 
to  last.  The  commonest  intelligence 
has  been  wanting.  The  Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  forced  to  recall  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  Thibet,  by  orders  from  the 
Home  Government,  to  placate  China, 
and  four  years  were  wasted  on  negotia¬ 
tions  with  persona  of  no  authority, 
leaving  us  worse  off  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  And  so  in  every  other  case  : 
every  bargain  we  have  been  induced  to 
make  to  which  China  has  been  a  party 
has  been  to  our  disadvantage.  We 
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should  be  in  a  better  position  to-day  if 
none  of  the  foregoing  negotiations  had 
taken  place.  But  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  while  our  conventions  have 
been  capitulations  to  China,  those  she 
has  made  with  other  Powers  during  the 
same  time  have  been  capitulations  hy 
China.  There  is  here  matter  enough 
to  exercise  the  wits  of  the  philosophical 
historian  in  discovering  the  secret  of 
the  strange  inequality. 

It  is  painful,  as  well  as  ludicrous,  to 
review  the  correspondence  between  the 
Government  and  the  China  merchants 
from  year  to  year  and  decade  to  decade  ; 
its  burden  the  same  monotonous  old 
story.  In  their  desert  wanderings  they 
have  never  got  beyond  the  waters  of 
Marah.  A  recent  able  resume  of  the 
situation  opens  pathetically  with  the 
proposition  that  “  Likin  has  been  the 
Mte  mire  of  foreign  merchants  in  China 
for  the  last  forty  years.”  It  ought  to 
have  been  settled  in  forty  minutes,  only 
that  the  man  has  been  wanting.  Our 
representatives  have  evaded  their  duty 
by  drawing  the  merchants  into  hopeless 
labyrinths  of  discussion  on  Chinese 
economics  which  neither  of  them  under¬ 
stood,  discussions  from  which  the 
Chinese  themselves  hold  calmly  aloof, 
and  this  threshing  of  empty  straw  pro¬ 
ceeds  actively  at  the  moment  when  our 
commerce  is  threatened  to  its  base  ! 

It  is  useless  to  bliuk  the  truth  that 
in  the  conduct  of  our  Chinese  affairs  it 
is  a  chronic  malady  we  have  to  deal 
with,  a  kind  which  demands  a  chronic 
cure.  Let  us  frankly  recognize  once  for 
all  that  our  representation  in  China  has 
been  a  continuous  failure  from  the  day 
when  a  British  legation  was  first  estab¬ 
lished  in  Peking.  It  set  out  with  the 
theory,  which  was  belied  by  experience, 
that  the  Chinese  Government  was  to  be 
pampered,  whereas  what  it  realty  needed 
was  kindly  coercion.  That  we  believe 
to  be  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  in 
simple  yet  comprehensive  form.  There 
are  two  diverging  roads,  with  a  finger¬ 
post  at  their  junction.  Common-sense, 
our  own  experience,  and  the  known 
laws  of  human  action,  all  pointed  to  the 
Right,  which  was  a  “  strait”  road  and 
slightly  inclined.  The  phantasy  of 
some  unpractical  brain  pointed  to  the 
Left,  a  road  possessing  the  double  at¬ 
traction  of  being  broad  and  on  a  gentle 
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downward  slope.  We  chose  the  latter 
and  have  followed  it,  with  the  conse¬ 
quences  we  now  see. 

This  is  no  new  discovery,  no  after¬ 
thought.  The  truth  was  as  clearly 
manifested  to  those  who  chose  to  see  it 
in  the  earliest  days  of  our  intercourse 
as  it  is  to-day.  No  one  indeed  could 
have  more  emphatically  condemned 
his  own  diplomacy  than  Sir  Frederick 
liruce  himself,  our  pioneer  Minister. 
“  There  has  been  too  much  palaver,” 
he  said.  “  They  [the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment]  took  their  cue  from  us,  and  when 
they  wanted  to  get  us  into  a  good 
humor  they  talked  reform.  He  could 
do  nothing  with  them  ;  what  had  been 
done  to  help  them  had  produced  no 
good  result :  there  was  the  same  bad 
faith  :  they  were  breaking  the  treaty 
right  and  left,”  etc.  Mr.  Wade  also, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Legation,  “  most 
vehemently  denounced  the  perfidy  of 
the  imbeciles  in  power.” 

These  contemporary  records  are 
valuable  as  showing  the  beginnings  of 
the  downward  course  on  which  we  have 
been  content  to  glide.  The  progress  in 
that  direction  made  in  two  years  is  thus 
summarized  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Lay,  the 
first  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  on 
his  return  to  China  in  18(53  : — 

“  When  1  left  China  the  Emperor’s  Oovern- 
ment,  under  the  pressure  ofjuecessity,  aud  with 
the  beneficial  tcrr  >r  established  by  the  allied 
foray  to  Pekin  in  1860  fresh  in  their  recollection, 
was  in  the  best  of  moods,  willing  to  be  guided, 
thankful  for  counsel,  grateful  for  help,  and  in 
return  for  that  help  prepared  to  do  what  was 
right  by  the  foreigner.  What  did  I  find  on 
my  return  ?  The  face  of  things  was  entirely 
changed.  There  was  the  old  insolent  de¬ 
meanor,  the  nonsensical  language  of  exclusion, 
tlie  open  mockery  of  all  treaties.  ...  In 
sliort,  all  the  ground  gained  by  the  treaty  of 
1858  had  been  frittered  away,  and  we  were 
thrust  back  into  the  position  we  occupied  be¬ 
fore  the  war — one  of  helpless  remonstrance 
and  impotent  menace,  .  .  .  the  labor  of  years 
lost  through  egregious  mismanagement.  The 
Foreign  Board  looked  upon  our  European 
representatives  as  so  many  TOM /ainmwte.  .  .  . 
Prince  Kung  was  no  longer  accessible.  .  .  . 
He  professed  to  be  engaged  witli  more  impor¬ 
tant  matters.* 

*  Our  interests  in  China.  Horatio  N.  Lay, 
C.B.  1864.  History  repeats  itself  closely. 
It  is  tlie  same  Prince  Kung,  President  of  the 
Foreign  Board,  who  puts  oB  the  present  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister  with  the  same  pretext,  leaving 
him  to  dance  attendance  on  the  dummies  of 
the  Yam5n.  , 


The  Minister,  however,  whose  “  egre¬ 
gious  mismanagement”  had  allowed 
mutters  to  come  to  this  pass,  and  who 
saw  the  abyss  to  which  they  were  lead¬ 
ing,  had  no  idea  of  retracing  his  steps 
and  making  a  fresh  start.  That  might 
have  involved  some  public  admission  of 
error  which  no  official  in  this  world 
could  bring  himself  to,  and,  what  was 
in  this  case  of  equal  importance,  it 
would  have  involved  trouble.  What  he 
did  was  to  escape  from  one  false  posi¬ 
tion  by  tumbling  into  a  falser.  He 
threw  up  the  sponge  and  cried  for  the 
Inspector-General  like  a  baby  for  its 
nurse.  “  The  Chinaman  had  got  the 
upper  hand,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  recover  the  ground  lost, 
and  I  [Mr.  Lay]  must  devise  the  means, 
for  no  one  but  myself  could  extricate 
him  from  his  predicament.  I  was  to 
think  well  over  matters,  and  to  excogi¬ 
tate  some  plan  by  which  the  Chinese 
should  be  thrust  back  in  their  proper 
place.  He  was  ready  to  do  anything  I 
might  suggest.”  To  the  American 
Minister  Sir  Frederick  said  :  “  The  plan 
is,  Mr.  Burlingame,  to  thrust  the 
Chinese  upon  Lay,  and  leave  him  to 
work  them.”  In  this  free-and-easy 
fashion  was  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of 
British  influence  in  China. 

Sir  Frederick’s  successors  followed 
his  lead,  but  they  were  not,  any  more 
than  he,  ”  extricated  from  their  predic¬ 
ament  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
sunk  deeper  and  ever  deeper  into  it. 
But  they  have  not,  of  course,  been 
galled  as  he  was,  for  the  disease  once 
become  chronic  the  acute  sensations 
ceased.  And  what  made  things  easier 
for  them,  the  Foreign  Office,  as  indo¬ 
lent  as  Sir  F.  Bruce  himself,  gradually 
fell  in  with  the  idea  of  a  dual  repre¬ 
sentation  in  China,  the  cocked- hat  be¬ 
ing  kept  at  the  Legation  and  the  real 
Minister  at  the  Custom-House.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  leading 
journal  in  China,  “  The  North  China 
Herald,”  that  the  instructions  given  to 
British  Ministers  to  that  country  are 
simply  to  consult  the  Inspector- General 
of  Customs,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  Chinese  official.  The 
Government,  and  the  country  with  it, 
have  naturally  suffered  the  fate  of  those 
who  try  to  sit  on  two  stools. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  speak 
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plainly — though  the  half  has  not  been 
told — in  order  that  our  readers  may  be 
under  no  delusion  as  to  the  position  in 
which  we  now  are,  how  we  have  got 
there,  and  how  we  may  avoid  a  worse 
one.  We  have  written  in  vain  if  we 
have  not  made  it  clear  that  nothing 
short  of  a  radical  change  in  our  system 
will  be  of  any  avail  to  help  us.  A  new 
spirit  must  be  infused  into  the  whole 
scheme  of  our  Far  Eastern  relations. 
We  must  give  our  minds  to  the  business 
and  fit  our  agencies  for  the  work  they 
are  expected  to  do,  even  as  our  rivals  fit 
theirs,  and,  what  is  harder,  we  must  re¬ 
form  the  Foreign  Office.  The  mere 
hint  of  such  a  condition  will  fill  those 
who  know  most  about  it  with  despair. 
Yet  unless  we  can  meet  our  competitors 
with  equal  resolution,  equal  intelligence, 
and  equal  forces,  we  shall  continue  to 
be  beaten,  just  as  if  we  went  out  to 
battle  with  bows  and  arrows.  What 
has  been  lost  through  our  inadvertence, 
is  lost.  Already  wo  are  warned  ofi 
Northern  China  because  it  belongs  to 
the  Russian  sphere,  and  Southern  China 
on  account  of  the  French,  so  that  the 
area  of  open  markets  would  seem  to  be 
restricted  to  the  central  zone.  We  do 
not  think  matters  have  gone  quite  so 
far  as  that,  though  events  are  shaping 
that  way.  But  whatever  the  actual 
stage  at  which  we  have  arrived,  we  can 
by  an  effort  prevent  it  becoming  worse. 
Only  it  must  be  a  sustained  effort.  We 
have  no  faith  in  spasmodic  remedies. 

The  most  popular  expedient  for  re¬ 
trieving  our  position  in  China  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  her  with  money  ;  and  there  are  many 
reasons  for  approving  such  a  proposal 
besides  the  pto\iding  our  middle  class 
with  a  convenient  investment.  If  only 
such  a  loan  would  disseminate  an  in¬ 
terest  in  China  among  our  population, 
that  would  be  cheap  at  the  price,  if  we 
never  saw  a  penny  of  it  back,  for  we 
might  then  have  some  hope  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  kept  on  the  alert. 
But  the  transaction  can  also  be  placed 
on  a  sound  and  broad  business  basis. 
All  depends  on  how  it  is  handled. 
Coming  in  as  third  mortgagee,  and  the 
latest  loan  always  being  the  most 
urgent,  we  have  the  means  in  hand  of 
taking  such  securities  from  China  as 
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will  give  her  a  new  lease  of  life.  Tlie 
improvements  which  we  have  been 
preaching  to  her  in  vain  we  could  now 
enforce,  and  the  Government  would 
welcome  the  pressure.  Now  is  the 
time  to  seriously  introduce  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  China — rail¬ 
ways,  waterways,  mines,  and  industries. 
Better  that  she  should  do  all  that  for 
herself  than  that  strangers  should  come 
in  and  do  it  for  themselves.  Direct 
securities  for  the  advance  are  also 
available.  The  li  kin  difficulty — that 
is,  the  difficulty  of  our  collecting  or  of 
their  abolishing  the  transit  taxes  on 
merchandise — is  a  bugbear  erected  by 
our  own  Government  and  their  agents. 
The  Chinese,  since  the  treaties  were 
made,  have  voluntarily  offered  to  com¬ 
mute  all  inland  taxes  by  one  payment 
at  the  port ;  the  offer  was  not  accepted, 
because  it  was  thought  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  commutation  and  charge  the 
dues  just  the  same.  But  they  made  no 
obiection  whatever  on  principle.  The 
Salt  Gabelle  might  also  be  handled  by 
foreigners.  Mr.  T^ay  tells  us  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  Canton  asked  him  to  ad¬ 
minister  it  in  that  province. 

But,  we  repeat,  the  money  will  be 
thrown  away  and  the  securities  become 
worthless  unless  the  country  takes  its 
Chinese  affairs  more  seriously  than  it 
has  yet  done. 

Apart  from  the  proposed  loan  there 
is  obvious  need  of  some  material  pre¬ 
cautions  being  taken  to  strengthen  our 
position  in  China.  We  see  Russia  from 
her  land-base  in  the  north  pushing  rail¬ 
way  communications  into  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory  ;  and  once  a  Russian-administered 
railway  is  working,  it  would  be  idle  to 
question  her  supremacy.  We  see  France 
doing  the  same  thing  from  her  sea-base 
in  Tonking,  having  also  obtained  con¬ 
cessions  to  make  and  work  railways  in 
Chinese  territory.  These  two  systems 
Avill  eventually  meet  and  interlace,  and 
we  with  our  land- base  in  Burma  will 
find  the  door  barred  against  us.  It  is 
therefore  quite  time  that  we  were  done 
with  our  eternal  pedantries  of  Bound¬ 
ary  Commissions,  and  were  making 
sure  at  least  of  our  backdoor  entrance 
into  Western  China. — Blackwood' s  May~ 
azine. 
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There  is  nothing  which  brings  home 
to  us  more  forcibly  the  enormous  dis¬ 
tance  and  difficulty  of  access  to  the 
Klondike  gold  fields  than  the  inability 
to  acquire  accurate  and  exhaustive  in¬ 
formation  respecting  them.  From  time 
to  time  casual  and  disjointed  accounts 
are  brought  out,  and  reach  the  ears  of 
the  public,  and  upon  every  one  of  them 
fifty  questions  will  arise  that  they 
would  like  to  have  answered.  It  can¬ 
not  be  done  ;  cross  examination  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  all  that  people  can  do  is 
to  possess  their  souls  in  patience.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  isolation  and  re¬ 
moteness  of  the  miners  themselves  from 
the  outer  world  is  shown  simply  enough 
in  a  few  lines  from  a  letter  written  in 
September,  and  lately  received  from 
Dawson  City  :  “  We  heard  that  Russia 
and  the  States  were  at  war  with  Eng¬ 
land  over  this  country,  and  that  Japan 
and  the  States  were  at  war,  and  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  news.  The 
policy  of  the  wise  here  is  to  believe 
nothing  you  hear,  read,  or  see.” 

It  was  only  in  the  third  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  that  the  first  Canadian  mail  for 
the  summer  reached  the  Klondike. 
United  States  mails  had  come  and  gone 
once  a  month,  but  took  no  letters  to  or 
from  Dawson  City.  In  October,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  informed  that  two  mails 
had  started  from  the  international  post 
office  at  Dyea,  but  this  was  at  the  very 
worst  season  for  travel. 

The  sole  accepted  authority  upon 
whom  reliance  is  placed  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  for  information  as  to  the  gold 
fields  is  Mr.  William  Ogilvie,  Dominion 
Land  Surveyor,  upon  whose  advice  the 
Canadian  Government  appear  to  have 
acted  throughout  the  past  year,  in  the 
various  steps  they  have  taken  as  regards 
the  control  of  affairs  in  the  distant 
Territory.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Upper  Yukon  is  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  other  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  since  he  has  spent  altogether 
four  years  in  the  gold-country,  engaged 
upon  the  determination  of  the  141st 
meridian  of  West  longitude,  and  other 
important  work. 


While  there  in  the  summer  of  1896 
he  was  actually  recalled  to  Ottawa,  but 
the  official  communication  did  not 
reach  him  until  the  11th  of  September, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  great  gold 
discoveries  foretold  by  Dr.  Dawson  ten 
years  before  had  been  made.  For  va¬ 
rious  good  reasons,  Mr.  Ogilvie  fortu¬ 
nately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  better  to  remain,  and  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Klondike,  and  thus  it  was 
that  he  is  enabled  to  authenticate  the 
enormous  wealth  of  the  region. 

Numbers  of  miners,  of  course,  have 
come  out  with  more  or  less  gold,  and 
told  their  own  tale,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  accept  their  statements  as  gospel 
truths.  On  the  one  hand,  they  may 
be  reticent  as  to  their  treasure,  as  any 
man  of  caution  would  be  likely  to  be  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  they  may  have  very 
powerful  motives  for  making  the  most 
of  their  story  ;  as,  for  instance,  where 
it  was  desirable  to  dispose  of  a  claim, 
or  to  part  with  a  section  of  it  in  order 
to  lay  in  funds  to  work  the  remainder. 
The  Daily  Klondike  Lyre,  in  speaking 
of  one  of  the  miners  who  had  come 
out,  quietly  remarks.  So-and-so  “  has 
reached  Vancouver  with  two  million 
dollars.  Wo  predict  big  things  for  him 
if  he  travels  any  farther.”  Miners 
very  often  take  the  greatest  delight  in 
hoaxing  and  imposing  upon  their  lis¬ 
teners,  especially  if  they  should  happen 
to  be  officials  or  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents.  But,  indeed,  this  is  a  common 
characteristic  of  men  in  the  West, 
where  one  has  carefully  to  husband 
every  chance  of  amusement ;  and  I 
have  myself  heard  the  most  barefaced 
statements  made  in  all  solemnity  to  a 
reporter  on  the  look-out  for  ”  copy,” 
and  not  a  soul  in  the  crowd  made  a 
sign  or  attempted  to  interfere.  It  is 
very  pretty  to  see  the  result  when  your 
next  paper  comes  in. 

The  whole  story  of  the  Klondike, 
however,  can  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
and  needs  no  embellishment. 

The  great  discovery  was  first  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  outside  world  by  Mr. 
Ogilvie  in  his  report  to  the  Minister  from 
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Fort  Cudahy,  on  September  6,  1896, 
in  these  memorable  words  :  “  I  am 
very  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform 
you  that  a  most  important  discovery  of 
gold  has  been  made  on  a  creek  called 
Bonanza  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
known  here  as  the  Klondike.”  I 
make  no  apology  for  once  more  repeat¬ 
ing  the  oft-told  tale,  for  I  believe  that 
the  event  marks  the  exact  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  great  era  of  prosperity  for  our 
American  Empire,  and  the  maker  of  a 
landmark  in  history  is  a  man  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  There  was  another  George 
Washington  once  upon  a  time,  who 
they  say  “  never  told  a  lie,”  but  to 
Englishmen  his  name  is  only  associated 
with  a  shameful  period  of  our  history, 
for  he  won  from  the  Crown  the  United 
Colonies  of  the  Atlantic. 

His  present-day  namesake  was  not 
weighed  down  with  such  a  spotless  rep¬ 
utation,  but  he  has  done  his  best  to 
make  amends  for  the  doings  of  the 
other,  for  he  has  found  for  us  what  we 
call  the  Klondike,  and  only  a  hundred 
miles  this  side  of  United  States  Terri¬ 
tory  ;  but  ’twill  suflice.  And  if  any 
young  Englishman  on  the  other  side 
finds  himself  being  bluffed  by  a  self- 
asserting  Yankee,  he  might  recommend 
him  to  put  that  in  his  pipe  and  smoke 
it,  at  the  same  lime  being  ready  to  hit 
out  with  his  left.  They  don’t  shoot  in 
Dawson  City,  but  use  their  fists. 

The  man  who  first  found  gold  on  the 
Bonanza  was  a  Californian  called 
George  Washington  Cormack— at  least 
that  is  his  name  for  official  purposes 
and  publication  in  the  English  news¬ 
papers.  Out  West  men  are  not  called 
by  their  father’s  name,  but  earn  one  for 
themselves,  just  exactly  as  the  Red 
Indians  do  ;  and  this  man’s  every-day 
name  was  Siwash  George,  because  he 
lived  and  hunted  with  the  Indians,  and 
had  a  squaw  for  a  wife.  A  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Islander,  named  Henderson  (with 
some  others),  had  found  gold  on  Gold 
Bottom  Creek,  which  runs  into  the 
Klondike  River  from  the  south,  some 
way  up  the  stream.  Provisions  giving 
out,  he  went  down  to  Forty-Mile,  and 
on  his  way  found  George  Washington 
salmon-fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Klondike,  and,  according  to  miners’ 
etiquette,  told  him  of  the  find.  As  the 
Klondike  was  thought  to  be  too  broken 


to  ascend  by  boat,  George  found  out 
the  lie  of  the  land  from  the  natives, 
and  with  a  couple  of  Indians,  said  to 
be  his  wife’s  brothers,  all  wdth  packs 
on  their  backs,  crossed  the  hills  and 
struck  Bonanza  Creek  (also  on  the 
south  of  the  Klondike),  followed  up 
the  valley,  turned  to  the  right  up  El 
Dorado,  went  south  again  over  the 
ridge  between  the  latter  and  the  Bo¬ 
nanza,  and  followed  it  round  till  it 
joined  the  diride  between  that  and  In¬ 
dian  River,  which  runs  west  into  the 
Yukon.  He  kept  easterly  along  the 
divide  until  he  got  to  the  head  of  (he 
Gold  Bottom.  There  he  found  nothing 
to  satisfy  himself,  so  next  day  returned 
by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Bonanza, 
and  spent  three  days  prospecting.  At 
last  they  struck  a  spot  where  it  was 
rich,  and  in  a  few  moments  panned 
out  12|  dollars’  worth  of  gold,  which 
was  put  into  an  empty  cartridge  case.* 
The  date  was  August  16,  1896,  but  to 
Englishmen  the  distance  made  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  twelve  months  !  Next  day  he 
located  Discovery  claim  and  No.  i  be¬ 
low  for  himself  (a  discoverer  taking  an 
extra  one  for  a  reward).  No.  1  above 
for  Skukum  Jim,  and  No.  2  below  for 
Tagish  Charley,  the  Indians,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Tagish  tribe,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Lewes. 

After  a  bit  ho  went  down  to  Forty- 
Mile,  a  town  on  the  Yukon,  and  told 
bis  tale,  showing  his  twelve  dollars  in 
dust,  and  nobody  believed  him  !  The 
language  which  passed  is  not  given,  I 
think,  in  the  Times’  report,  but  it  was, 

“  Oh,  who  the  -  would  believe 

Siwash  George?  He  is  the  d — dest 
liar  that  ever  was  known.”  But  he 
had  got  there,  just  the  same. 

Finally,  a  few  started  off  in  a  boat 
up  to  the  Klondike,  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  was  the  signal.  The 
whole  town  disgorged  itself,  and  the 
rest  is  mere  detail.  The  result  is  that 
the  whole  of  Bonanza  and  El  Dorado 
Creeks,  giving  about  280  claims  in  all, 
were  staked  before  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  was  at  the  outset  of  this  excite¬ 
ment  that  Captain  Constantine,  in 
command  of  the  police  who  were  sent 


*  The  reader  can  easily  (race  this  historic 
tramp  by  following  it  on  one  of  the  numerous 
maps  of  the  Yukon  now  published. 
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to  the  Yukon  in  1895,  rose  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  made  it  possible  for  his 
troopers  to  secure  claims,  without  at 
all  interfering  with  their  efficiency  or 
their  duties.  Captain  Constantine  is  a 
smart  officer,  whom  I  knew  when  he 
was  Chief  of  Provincial  Police  in  Man¬ 
itoba  ;  he  had  roughed  it  with  his  men 
from  the  very  first,  and  had  long  se¬ 
cured  their  affection  and  esteem. 
Matthew  Gowler,  a  constable  whose 
term  had  expired,  returned  to  Winni¬ 
peg  in  the  summer,  and  tells  the  tale 
of  how,  when  the  news  reached  the 
Fort,  he  was  not  anxious  to  go,  but 
that  the  captain  insisted,  saying  that 
he  wished  “  all  the  men  to  have  a  piece 
of  any  good  thing  that  was  to  be  had.” 
Four  of  them  started  in  a  boat  built  by 
themselves,  poling  and  towing  up 
stream  for  three  days  before  reaching 
the  landing  point.  Hundreds  were  on 
the  rush,  making  what  speed  they 
could  on  foot  through  the  heavy  coun¬ 
try,  some  of  them  without  coat  or  hat 
or  anything  to  cat,  going  into  a  per¬ 
fect  wilderness.  For  twenty-five  miles 
these  four  then  plunged  through  slush 
and  mud  or  tore  their  way  through  the 
thick  bushes,  but  at  last  they  reached 
the  spot,  went  up  the  creek  past  “  Dis¬ 
covery,”  and  staked  their  claims.  Next 
day  they  turned  back,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  Gowler  sold  half  his  claim. 
Ward,  one  of  his  comrades,  let  out  180 
feet  of  his  claim,  and  netted  18,000 
dollars.  Jenkins,  another  policeman, 
had  a  partner  who  took  out  15,000  dol¬ 
lars,  and  ^Frank  Densmore,  on  Claim 
26  above,  got  out  of  three  days’  wash- 
up  35,000  dollars,  in  which  eight  or 
ten  men  were  employed. 

The  richness  of  the  district  was  first 
proved  in  December  at  Claim  21  above 
on  the  Bonanza,  where  the  owner 
cleaned  up  a  cou))le  of  tubs  of  dirt  each 
night  and  paid  his  men  a  dollar  and  a 
half  an  hour  apiece.  Next,  a  pan, 
which  is  two  shovelfuls,  worth  112  dol¬ 
lars,  was  taken  out  on  No.  5,  El  Do¬ 
rado  ;  then  a  better  one  on  No.  6,  and 
so  on.  The  news  reached  Circle  City 
on  the  Alaskan  side  of  the  line,  and 
the  place  was  cleared  out.  When  the 
crowd  arrived,  they  of  course  found 
every  claim  staked  long  before,  and 
ructions  took  place.  Some  of  the  new¬ 
comers,  renegade  Canadians,  who 


talked  republican  patter  louder  than 
the  Yankees  themselves,  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  their  nationality,  and  were 
particularly  disgusted  that  a  ”  man 
could  not  get  a  footing  in  his  own 
country.”  Among  the  rest  was  an 
Irishman,  who  played  the  game  of 
bluster,  trying  to  scare  owners  into 
selling  by  bragging  that  he  had  a  pull 
at  Ottawa,  and  would  have  the  size  of 
the  claims  reduced.  The  nuisance  be¬ 
came  so  great  that  the  surveyor  put  up 
notices  stating  that  claims  could  only 
be  reduced  by  Act  of  Parliament  of 
Canada,  and  advising  the  miners  that 
the  threats  were  worthless.  Another 
fellow,  one  Jim  White,  then  tried  on 
the  dodge  of  locating  a  fraction  be¬ 
tween  36  and  37,  so  as  to  compel  the 
owners  to  come  to  terms,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  the  place  was  in  a  state  of  up¬ 
roar.  Meanwhile  the  survey  of  the 
creek  was  proceeding,  and  when  Mr. 
Ogilvie  got  near  he  purposely  delayed 
the  work,  aud  went  up  to  36,  finding 
that  if  there  was  a  fraction  at  all  it 
would  be  quite  insignificant.  He  took 
it  very  calmly,  and  Jim  White  and  the 
owner  of  36  began  to  get  uncomforta¬ 
ble.  He  set  in  a  slake  in  the  hollow, 
and  soon  found  that  the  fraction  was 
only  a  few  inches.  They  still  went 
slow,  and  the  man  at  the  stake  found 
rcat  difficulty  in  fixing  it,  till  at  last 
Ir.  Ogilvie  went  down  to  do  it  himself. 
His  rule  was  never  to  announce  the 
existence  of  a  fraction  until  it  was 
marked  on  the  post.  Jim  White  then 
came  down  and  ”  wanted  to  know 
he  had  a  long  way  to  go  down  the  creek, 
he  said,  and  didn’t  want  to  wait  longer 
than  possible.  ‘‘  Well,”  said  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  “I  can’t  tell  you  just  yet  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  of  a  fraction  it  will  be  - 
— but  something  about  three  inches.” 
And  that  is  how  Jim  earned  his  name 
of  “  Three  Inch  White.” 

The  late  comers  had  to  take  the  side 
streams,  all  of  which  were  located  and 
recorded,  and  afterward  the  hillsides 
were  all  staked  out,  aud  in  July  last 
some  of  these  were  turning  out  six  and 
eight  dollars  to  the  pan. 

The  present  regulations  governing 
placer-mining  on  the  Yukon  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  Canadian  Order  in  Council  . 
of  May  21  last,  and  specify  the  various 
kinds  of  claims  which  may  be  staked. 
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Under  these  regulations  creek  and 
river  claims  were  500  feet  long  measured 
in  the  diiection  of  the  general  course 
of  the  stream,  and  extending  in  width 
from  base  to  base  of  the  hill  or  bench 
on  each  side,  but  when  the  hills  or 
benches  are  less  than  100  feet  apart  the 
claim  may  be  100  feet  in  depth.  A 
notice,  however,  of  August  7,  piinted 
in  red  ink  and  attached  to  the  regula¬ 
tions,  reduces  the  length  of  these 
claims  to  100  feet.  A  discoverer  of  a 
new  mine  might  have  a  claim  750  feet 
long,  but  this  also  was  afterward  re¬ 
duced  to  200  feet.  Regulation  6  re¬ 
serves  alternate  claims  to  the  Crown, 
and  severe  penalties  are  provided  in  case 
of  trespass.  No  entry  will  be  granted 
for  a  claim  which  has  not  been  staked 
by  the  applicant  in  person,  who  must 
make  affidavit  that  he  did  so  upon  ap¬ 
plication.  The  entry  fee  is  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  annual  renewal  fee  is  of 
the  same  amount  (reduced  from  100 
dollars).  A  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  is 
to  be  levied  when  the  amount  mined 
and  taken  from  a  single  claim  does  not 
exceed  500  dollars  a  week.  When  the 
yield  is  greater,  10  per  cent,  will  be 
levied  upon  the  first  500  dollars,  and  20 
per  cent,  upon  the  excess. 

We  shall  doubtless  hear  more  very 
soon  as  to  this,  for  the  miners  will 
have  something  to  say  iii  the  matter. 
Already,  in  a  letter  of  September  24 
from  Dawson  City,  the  writer  says, 
“  We  hear  all  kinds  of  stories  about 
the  Government  going  to  cut  down 
claims,  and  taking  a  percentage  of 
what  is  taken  from  the  mines,  etc. 
There  was  a  miners’  meeting  last  night 
to  protest  against  it.  Of  course,  if  all 
claims  were  as  rich  as  Bonanza  and 
El  Dorado,  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but 
the  other  creeks  won’t  stand  it.”  And 
by  November  25  the  miners  had  com¬ 
missioned  three  men  to  go  forthwith  to 
Ottawa  and  present  a  |jetition  to  the 
Viceroy  reciting  the  reason  why  the 
new  mining  regulations  were  unjustly 
severe.  The  petition  was  the  result  of 
several  conferences  of  the  committees, 
composed  of  the  most  intelligent  citi¬ 
zens  and  aliens  at  the  Klondike.  The 
language  of  the  petition  was  vigorous 
and  breezy,  like  a  wbitf  of  the  north¬ 
west  wind,  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  quarter. 


Besides  the  river  claims  which  cross 
the  valley  bottoms,  there  are  the 
“  bench  diggings”  on  the  hillsides, 
which  are  100  feet  square,  and  “  bar 
diggings,”  which  are  strips  of  land 
along  a  river,  covered  by  the  water 
when  the  river  is  in  flood,  100  feet 
wide  at  high-water  mark,  and  thence 
extending  into  the  river  to  its  lowest 
water  level.  No  miner  can  receive  a 
grant  of  more  than  one  claim  in  the 
same  locality.  There  are  already  three 
districts— Klondike,  Indian  River,  and 
Stewart  River,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  name  of  Klondike  as  applied 
to  the  gold-fields  in  general  will  very 
soon  have  to  be  dropped  as  misleading. 
The  proper  name  to  use  as  a  general 
designation  would  be  the  Upper  Yukon. 

These  three  rivers  run  into  the  Yu¬ 
kon  from  the  east,  the  Stewart  being 
the  most  southerly,  with  a  length  of 
some  few  hundred  miles,  and  200  yards 
wide  half  a  mile  above  its  mouth. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Stewart  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Klondike,  which  is  only 
forty  yards  in  width,  is  a  distance  of 
sixty-seven  miles.  Indian  River  is  a 
small  stream  about  midway  between 
the  two.  These  three  districts  at  pres¬ 
ent  represent  the  region  of  greatest 
activity. 

The  miners  have  a  jargon  of  their 
own  in  speaking  of  the  value  of  claims. 
The  meanest  of  all  are  contemptuously 
referred  to  as  Chinese  diggings,  a  term 
which  will  be  recognized  by  all  wlto 
know  anything  of  Australian  mining, 
where  the  Chinamen  resort  to  aban¬ 
doned  claims,  and  are  content  to  go 
through  the  old  dirt  which  was  thrown 
out  by  the  miners,  for  the  sake  of  what 
gold  they  can  scrape  together.  The 
Birch  Creek  placers,  for  instance,  200 
miles  below  Forty-Mile,  which  were  all 
the  rage  in  1891,  are  now  referred  to 
as  Chinesi  diggings  in  comparison 
with  those  at  the  Klondike.  Then 
there  is  the  “grub-stake,”  a  claim 
which  is  only  sufficient  to  afford  a  liv¬ 
ing  for  the  miner ;  aud,  lastly,  the 
“  home-stake,”  from  which  he  can  get 
enough  to  take  him  home  again.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  elastic  term,  which 
varies  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
man  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fortune. 
Mr.  Ogilvie  says  of  the  Klondike  that 
there  is  no  other  region  in  the  world 
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of  the  same  extent  that  has  afforded  in 
the  same  length  of  time  so  many 
“  home-stakes.”  There  are  over  500 
claims  on  Bonanza  and  El  Dorado 
creeks  and  their  affluents,  and  all  of 
them  are  good.  About  100  of  those 
on  the  Bonanza  will  yield  upward  of 
thirty  million  dollars.  Claim  30  be¬ 
low,  on  El  Dorado,  will  yield  a  million, 
and  ten  others  from  100,000  dollars  up. 
These  two  creeks,  he  asserts,  “  will,  I 
am  confident,  turn  out  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  million  dollars.” 

All  this  wealth  will  be  got  out  under 
very  different  conditions  from  those 
which  prevailed  in  the  old  times  on 
the  Yukon,  when  the  miner  scratched 
the  surface  in  the  summer  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  year  loafing  down  at 
Juneau,  or  drinking  and  gambling  in 
the  saloons  near  the  mining  camps. 
Now  he  keeps  at  his  Siberian  toil  the 
year  through,  except  perhaps  on  days 
when  the  glass  drops  into  the  sixties 
below  zero  (Fahr.).  Such  intense  cold 
is  of  course  inconceivable  to  the  old- 
country  man,  but  the  extreme  number 
of  degrees  merely  means  that  you 
would  freeze  to  death  much  more  quick¬ 
ly  if  you  w'ere  exposed.  The  discom¬ 
fort  of  50°  or  more  below  in  still  air  is 
nothing  like  so  bad  as  that  of  20°  in  a 
blizzard,  only  you  cannot  stand  about, 
or  the  freezing  process  would  set  in. 

The  work  of  drifting,  which  is  the 
miners’  term  for  taking  out  the  frozen 
gravel  from  the  drift  or  detritns,  after 
the  shafts  are  sunk,  is  done  in  the 
winter,  the  gold  itself  being  secured  in 
the  summer.  In  the  autumn  the 
miner  has  to  go  out  on  the  hills  and 
cut  a  supply  of  wood  both  for  his  own 
use  in  his  cabin  and  for  working  his 
claim.  When  the  snow  falls  he  hauls 
this  in  on  a  sled,  or,  if  he  buys  it,  he 
has  to  pay  eighteen  dollars  or  more  a 
cord  for  it.  The  country  is  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  moss,  under 
which  is  white  ice,  and  the  ground  is 
frozen  to  an  unknown  depth.  Having 
cleared  a  space  by  removing  the  moss 
and  ice  and  chopping  away  the  decom¬ 
posed  rubbish,  a  hole  is  begun,  where 
a  fire  is  built  in  the  evening.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  the  frost  gives  way  to 
about  twelve  inches,  and  next  day  the 
thawed  ground  is  thrown  out  and  a 
fresh  file  made.  This  is  continued 


for  perhaps  twenty  feet,  until  the  so- 
called  bed-rock  is  reached.  In  sinking 
the  shaft  blue  ice  two  or  three  feet 
thick  is  sometimes  found,  and  whole 
trees  lying  in  every  position  preserved 
just  as  they  had  fallen.  Below  the 
alluvial  deposits  a  stratum  of  coarse 
gravel  is  found,  which  if  it  pans  gold 
is  the  pay-streak,  the  best  of  it  being 
immediately  on  the  bed-rock. 

A  miner  writing  from  Dawson  City 
on  September  2  says  :  “  Prospecting 
here  consists  of  digging  holes  down 
near  the  stream  to  bed-rock  and  trying 
to  hit  the  old  channel  of  the  creek. 
The  pay-streak,  if  there  is  any,  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  old  channel,  and  by  sink¬ 
ing  holes  you  can  find  it  by  seeing 
which  way  the  bed-rock  slants,  as  the 
old  channel  ran  where  the  bed-rock  was 
lowest.  Sometimes  you  strike  it  the 
first  lime,  sometimes  not  in  five,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  luck  and  the  width  of 
the  valley.’  *  It  might  be  necessary 
to  dig  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty 
holes  right  across  the  valley.  When 
once  the  pay-stieak  is  found,  the  work 
of  drifting  commences. 

A  large  fire  is  built  with  perhaps 
half  a  cord  of  wood,  the  heat  of  which 
spreads  in  a  lateral  direction,  thawing 
six  or  eight  inches  of  gravel,  which  is 
then  shovelled  into  wooden  boxes  and 
hoisted  to  the  suiface  by  a  windlass, 
where  it  is  piled  up  and  freezes  solid 
again.  The  fire  is  then  rebuilt,  until 
a  tunnel  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long  has 
been  dug  out  and  the  next  shaft  is 
reached.  Generally  a  couple  of  shafts 
are  kept  going  by  working  and  burn¬ 
ing  in  each  alternately,  so  that  the  pay¬ 
dirt  is  being  continuously  taken  out, 
and  no  time  is  lost.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  whole  of  this  is 
hard  labor,  involving  considerable  |>er- 
sonal  discomfort.  The  shovelling  has 
to  be  done  in  a  suffocating  atmosphere 


*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received 
the  Yukon  pamphlet  issued  by  the  High 
Commissioner,  where  I  find  that  Dr.  Dawson 
is  quoted  as  follows:  “Judging  from  what 
one  learns  of  the  placer  mines  (of  the  Klon¬ 
dike)  and  by  analogy,  they  are  just  the  old 
buried  river  channels  in  the  bottoms  of  deep 
valleys.  If  there  is  any  peculiarity  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Klondike  deposits,  it  is  that  the 
old  channel  is  generally  less  deeply  buried 
than  has  been  the  case  in  similar  districts  of 
British  Columbia,  such  as  Cariboo.” 
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of  green  wood  smoke,  which  makes  the 
eyes  smart  intensely,  and  affects  the 
sight  of  some  men  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  them  half-blind.  In  the 
depth  of  winter  what  daylight  there  is 
does  not  last  more  than  three  hours  ; 
at  two  it  begins  to  get  dark,  and  by 
four  work  is  impossible.  By  always 
keeping  a  kettle  of  water  warm  in  Kis 
cabin  the  miner  is  able  to  test  a  pan  of 
gravel  when  he  wishes  to  see  if  the  gold 
is  present  in  paying  quantity. 

When  the  water  begins  to  run  in 
April  or  May,  drifting  is  pul  a  stop  to, 
since  the  water  accumulates  in  the 
holes  that  have  been  sunk  and  puts  out 
the  fires.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
prospecting  and  drifting  cannot  be 
carried  on  in  summer,  for  even  if  the 
shafts  are  timbered  the  ice  will  thaw 
and  the  shafts  cave  in. 

Several  weeks  are  then  employed  by 
the  miner  in  preparing  timber  and  cut¬ 
ting  places  for  the  erection  of  dams, 
cutting  ditches  for  directing  the  water 
into  the  sluice-boxes,  making  the  boxes 
themselves,  and  getting  ready  generally 
for  sluicing  the  gravel  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  surface.  Along  the 
bottom  of  these  boxes  strips  of  wood 
called  riffles,  an  inch  or  so  high,  are 
placed  about  an  inch  apart.  Several 
of  the  boxes  are  then  fitted  together 
telescope  fashion,  and  set  up  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  slope.  When  the  sun  is  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  thaw  the  pile  of  gravel, 
the  latter  is  shovelled  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  sluice-box,  and  a  stream  of 
water  projected  against  it,  which  sends 
the  dirt  and  coarse  gravel  down  to  the 
lower  end  into  a  heap  which  is  called 
“  tails.”  The  gold  and  fine  dirt  settle 
between  the  riffles,  and  when  the  bars 
are  choked  they  are  taken  out,  and  the 
contents  put  into  a  box.  Panning  is 
then  resorted  to  so  as  to  separate  the 
gold  from  the  gravel,  and  this  is  called 
“  a  clean-up.” 

Mr.  Ogilvie  states  that  in  one  in¬ 
stance  an  El  Dorado  clean-up  yielded 
80  lbs.  of  gold,  or  16,000  dollars, 
though  the  yield  of  the  whole  dump 
was  only  110,000  dollars,  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  labor  of  about  half  a  dozen 
men  for  several  weeks  through  the 
winter.  The  writer  of  the  letter  last 
quoted  from  says  :  “  Some  of  the  claim- 
owners  (on  El  Dorado)  are  taking  out 
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25,000  dollars  a  day,  the  gold  being 
from  the  size  of  wheat  up.  In  two 
days’  work  I  have  seen  them  clean  up 
a  milk-pan  full  of  gold.”  A  inilk-pan 
is  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  with  a  handle 
on  each  side,  about  eighteen  inches 
across  and  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
similar  to  those  they  use  in  Devonshire 
for  scalding  milk  and  raising  cream. 

Most  of  the  claims  are  worked  on 
what  is  called  a  “  lay,”  which  means 
that  an  owner  leases  a  portion  of  his 
ground  to  a  few  men  to  do  the  drifting, 
the  men  receiving  a  half  of  the  gold,  or 
if  it  is  a  rich  claim  forty  per  cent.  In 
some  cases  sections  are  leased  to  differ¬ 
ent  parties,  and  the  bloated  capitalist 
merely  looks  on,  watching  the  men  as 
they  work  his  claim. 

The  system  of  drifting  and  sluicing 
which  I  have  described  will  explain  why 
the  first  arrival  of  gold  took  place  lust 
July,  it  being  the  result  of  the  clean¬ 
up  from  the  previous  winter.  By  next 
July  we  shall  probably  have  heard  far 
more  startling  news,  as  many  of  the 
claims  will  be  thoroughly  worked  this 
winter. 

Apart  from  these  exceptionally  rich 
creeks,  the  position  at  present  is  about 
as  follows :  On  the  Klondike  itself 
there  are  no  claims.  Its  upper  creeks 
are  known  to  be  rich,  but  they  are  not 
yet  properly  prospected.  Dominion 
Creek,  Quartz  Creek,  and  Silver  Creek, 
which  run  into  the  Indian  River,  in  the 
distiict  south  of  the  Klondike,  are  now 
known  to  be  rich.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Yukon,  almost  due  west  of  the 
Klondike,  and  just  within  the  boun¬ 
dary,  Miller  and  Glacier  Creeks,  run¬ 
ning  into  Sixty-Mile  River  from  the 
North,  are  also  rich  in  gold. 

From  the  last  mail  received  I  gather 
that  gold  has  since  been  found  on 
Eureka  Creek  and  Sulphur  Creek  (and 
in  Meadow  Creek,  which  runs  into  it), 
both  of  them  affluents  of  Indian  River. 
A  correspondent,  writing  on  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  refers  to  another  find  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  Skukum  Gulch  is  one  of  the  richest 
claims  in  the  country,  not  far  from  El 
Dorado,  but  is  only  supposed  to  be  good 
at  the  mouth.  They  get  nuggets  by 
the  pailful— in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  alt 
nuggets.  Lots  of  people  have  been 
prospecting  all  round  it,  but  found 
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nothing,  till  the  other  day  a  fellow 
struck  it  rich,  right  on  top  of  a  big  hill 
near  Skukum  ;  they  say  he  took  out 
200  dollars  the  first  day,  just  poked 
the  nuggets  out  with  a  stick.  Of 
course  there  was  a  stampede  for  hill 
claims  right  away.” 

And  on  the  24th  :  “  I  hear  they  h^ve 
made  another  find  on  the  hill  near 
Skukum  (just  under  the  moss  on  top 
of  tlie  rocks)  of  more  nuggets.”  And, 
speaking  generally,  he  says  :  “  Every 
creek  within  100  miles  around  here, 
where  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  little 
gold,  is  all  staked  otf.” 

But  there  is  no  need  for  anybody  to 
be  discouraged.  The  gold  zone  ex¬ 
tends  north-westerly  from  the  Cassiar 
district  in  British  Columbia  along  the 
numerous  upper  tributaries  of  the  Yu¬ 
kon,  as  far  as  the  Klondike,  and  per¬ 
haps  beyond,  as  well  as  into  the  coun¬ 
try  bn  the  west  of  the  main  river,  an 


extent  of  land  500  miles  by  100  at  least. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  in  Yukon  Ter¬ 
ritory  for  those  who  have  the  courage 
and  physical  endurance  to  go  there  and 
try  their  luck. 

P.S. — Further  modidcations  have 
been  made  in  the  regulations  for  placer¬ 
mining  on  the  Yukon  referred  to  on 
pp.  539  and  540. 

The  official  telegram  runs  thus : 
“  Yukon  claims  250  feet  long.  Royalty 
10  per  cent,  on  output  over  2500  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  Every  alternate  ten 
claims  reserved  for  Crown.  Annual 
free  miner’s  certificate  ten  dollars. 
Dredging  100  dollars  per  mile  annually, 
extent  not  more  than  thirty  miles. 
Only  free  miners  can  enter  for  claim 
or  lease.” 

The  last  three  provisions  are  quite 
new. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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The  fact  that  the  stars  are  suns  like 
our  own  sun  has  long  been  known  to 
astronomers.  So  far  back  as  1750, 
Thomas  Wright,  of  Durham,  in  his 
work  on  the  “  Construction  of  the 
Milky  Way,”  said  :  “  The  sun  is  a  star, 
and  the  stars  are  suns  and  the  poet 
Young,  in  his  ”  Night  Thoughts,” 
says 

One  sun  by  day,  by  night  ten  thousand  shine. 

The  truth  of  this  theory,  which  must 
have  always  seemed  a  most  probable 
one  to  a  thinking  mind,  has  been  fully 
proved  in  recent  years  by  the  spectro¬ 
scope,  which  shows  that  the  stars  are 
incandescent  bodies  shining  by  their 
own  light,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
almost  identical  in  physical  constitution 
with  our  own  sun.  All  the  stars,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  show  exactly  the  same 
character  of  spectrum,  and  they  have 
therefore  been  divided  into  classes  or 
types  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
light  which  they  emit.  Stars  of  the 
first  type,  like  Sirius,  Vega,  Regulus, 
Altair,  etc.,  show  a  spectrum  with 
strong  dark  lines  of  hydrogen,  and  are 


believed  by  astronomers  to  be  intrinsi¬ 
cally  hotter  and  brighter  than  stars 
with  a  solar  type  of  spectrum,  which 
constitute  the  second  type  of  stellar 
spectra.  The  third  and  fourth  types 
are  essentially  different  from  the  other 
two,  and  include  the  red  stars,  many 
of  which  are  variable  in  light.  Al¬ 
though  all  the  types  probably  represent 
suns  of  various  kinds  and  in  various 
stages  of  their  life  history,  those  of  the 
second  type  only  are  strictly  compara¬ 
ble  with  our  sun  in  their  physical  con¬ 
stitution.  But  how  are  we  to  compare 
the  sun  with  any  star  ?  The  first  thing 
necessary  to  know  is,  of  course,  the 
distance  of  the  star  from  the  earth,  for 
without  this  knowledge  the  star  might 
be  of  any  size.  It  might  be  compara¬ 
tively  near  the  earth  and  of  small  di¬ 
ameter  compared  with  the  sun,  or  it 
might  be  at  a  great  distance  and  have 
an  enormous  diameter.  The  next 
thing  to  ascertain  is  the  relative  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  star  compared  with  that  of 
the  sun.  This  is  also  most  important, 
for  the  apparent  brightness  of  any  self- 
luminous  sphere  varies  directly  as  the 
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square  of  its  diameter,  so  that  if  we 
can  find  the  relative  brightness  of  the 
sun  and  a  star,  we  can  find  their  rela¬ 
tive  diameters  if  their  relative  distances 
are  known,  provided  that  their  intrinsic 
brilliancy  of  surface  is  the  same.  This 
latter  condition  we  may  assume  to  be 
practically  true,  if  the  star’s  spectrum 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  sun.  These 
two  factors  of  distance  and  relative 
brightness  being  known  it  becomes 
possible  to  compare  directly  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  sun  (and  hence  its  volume) 
with  that  of  a  star  having  the  same 
type  of  spectrum.  Now  it  has  been 
computed*  that  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  may  be  represented  by  stating  that 
it  is  twenty-seven  magnitudes  above 
the  zero  of  stellar  magnitudes,  or 
twent3'-eight  magnitudes  brighter  than 
an  average  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
such  as  Aldebaran.  The  meaning  of 
“  stellar  magnitude”  is  that  a  star  of 
the  fiist  magnitude  is  2.512  times  as 
bright  as  a  star  of  the  second  magni¬ 
tude  ;  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude 
2.512  times  as  bright  as  one  of  the 
third,  and  so  on.  Or,  generally,  if  n 
be  the  difference  in  magnitude,  then 

(2.512) "  will  represent  the  difference  in 
brightness.  Hence  the  sun  will  be 

(2.512) “*  times  brighter  than  an  average 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  that  is, 
the  sun  is  equal  in  brightness  to  158,500 
million  stars  of  the  fiist  magnitude.  In 
the  following  paper  I  will  consider 
those  stars  of  which  the  distance  has 
been  determined  with  some  approach 
to  accuracy,  and  of  which  the  spectium 
— according  to  the  “  Draper  Catalogue 
of  Stellar  Spectra,”  observed  at  Har¬ 
vard — is  of  the  solar  type  (F),  and 
therefore  fairly  comparable  with  that 
of  the  sun. 

The  first  star  I  will  consider  is  Beta 
Cassiopeiae,  one  of  the  stars  forming 
tlie  well-known  “  Chair  of  Cassiopeiae.” 
For  this  star  the  late  Professor  Prit¬ 
chard  found,  by  means  of  photography, 
a  parallax  of  0.154  of  a  second  of  arc, 
which  would  place  it  at  a  distance  of 
1,339,380  times  the  sun’s  distance  from 
the  earth.  Were  the  sun  placed  at  this 
vast  distance — about  twenty-one  years’ 
journey  for  light — ■!  find  that  its  light 
would  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  star  of 


*  See  my  paper  in  Knowledge  for  June  1895. 
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magnitude  3.63  (light  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance).  Now 
the  photometric  magnitude  of  Beta 
Cassiopeiae,  as  measured  at  Harvard 
Observatory,  is  2.42,  Hence  the  star 
is  1.21  magnitude,  or  about  three  times 
brighter  than  the  sun  would  bo  at  the 
same  distance.  Hence,  if  strictly  com¬ 
parable  with  the  sun  in  physical  con¬ 
stitution,  the  diameter  of  Beta  Cassi- 
opeiae  would  be  If  times  that  of  the 
sun,  and  its  mass  about  5J  times  the 
mass  of  the  sun. 

Eta  Cassiopeiae.  A  parallax  of  0.465 
of  a  second  has  recently  been  found  for 
this  star  by  means  of  photography. 
This  would  give  a  distance  of  443,600 
times  the  sun’s  distance  from  the  earth. 
The  sun  placed  at  this  distance  would 
shine  as  a  star  of  1.13  magnitude,  and 
as  the  photometric  magnitude  of  Eta 
Cassiopeiae  is  3.64,  it  would  follow  that 
the  sun  is  ten  times  brighter  than  the 
star,  and  hence  the  mass  of  the  star 
would  be  only  of  the  sun’s  mass. 
The  star  is  a  well-known  binary,  or  re¬ 
volving  double  star ;  and  an  orbit 
recently  computed  by  Dr.  See,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  above  parallax,  gives 
for  the  mass  of  the  system  ^th  of  the 
sun’s  mass.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  above  results  may  be  partly  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  compari¬ 
son,  which,  of  course,  has  a  mass  of  its 
own,  is  faint,  and  does  not  perceptibly 
influence  the  light  of  the  primary 
star. 

For  the  Pole  Star,  a  parallax  of  0.015 
of  a  second  has  been  found  by  De  Ball. 
Placed  at  the  distance  indicated  by  this 
minute  parallax,  the  sun  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  star  of  only  8.69  magnitude, 
and  as  the  photometric  magnitude  of 
the  Pole  Star  is  2.15,  we  have  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  6.54  magnitudes  in  favor  of 
the  star.  This  would  make  the  star 
413  times  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
and  its  mass  no  less  than  8,395  times 
the  sun’s  mass  !  This  is  a  rather  start¬ 
ling  result,  but  the  small  value  of  the 
parallax  of  course  makes  its  accuracy 
somewhat  doubtful.  Brioschi  found  a 
parallax  of  0.60  of  a  second,  which 
would  consideiably  reduce  the  mass; 
but  most  of  the  results  found  in  recent 
years  have  been  very  small.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  Pole  Star  is 
probably  a  sun  of  enormous  size.  The 
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spectrum  is  a  doubtful  one  (F  ?)  of  the 
solar  type. 

For  the  brilliant  star  Capella  a  paral¬ 
lax  of  0.107  of  a  second  was  found  by 
Dr.  Elkin.  This  would  give  a  distance 
of  1,927,700  times  the  sun’s  distance 
from  the  earth,  and  at  this  distance  the 
sun  would  be  reduced  to  a  star  of  4.42 
magnitude.  As  the  photometric  mag¬ 
nitude  of  Capella  is  0.18,  it  follows 
that  the  star  is  4.24  magnitudes,  or 
49.66  times  brighter  than  the  sun. 
This  would  make  its  diameter  about 
seven  times  the  sun’s  diameter,  and  its 
mass  about  350  times  the  mass  of  the 
sun.  A  considerably  larger  parallax  of 
0.522  of  a  second  was,  however,  found 
by  Glasenapp,  which  would  make  the 
sun  but  little  inferior  to  the  star  in 
brightness  and  mass.  The  star’s  spec¬ 
trum  is  very  similar  to  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum. 

Procyon.  For  this  brilliant  star 
Auwers  found  a  parallax  of  0.240  of  a 
second,  Wagner  0/229,  and  Elkin 
0.'’266.  Elkin’s  value,  which  is  about 
a  mean  of  the  other  two,  would  place 
the  star  at  a  distance  of  775,430  times 
the  sun’s  distance  from  the  earth. 
This  would  reduce  the  sun’s  brightness 
to  a  star  of  magnitude  2.45  ;  and  as 
the  photometric  magnitude  of  Procyon 
is  0.46,  it  follows  that  the  star  is  6^ 
times  brighter  than  the  sun.  This 
would  make  its  diameter  2^  times  that 
of  the  sun,  and  its  mass  about  15^ 
times  the  sun’s  mass.  Its  spectrum  is 
of  the  same  type  as  the  sun  and  Capella, 
and  its  brilliancy  would  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  a  sun  of  large  size. 

Theta  Ursae  Major  is.  This  is  an¬ 
other  star  with  a  spectrum  of  the  solar 
type.  A  small  parallax  of  0.046  of  a 
second  was  found  by  Kapteyn.  Placed 
at  the  distance  indicated  by  this  paral¬ 
lax  the  sun  would  shine  as  a  star  of 
6.26  magnitude.  But  the  star’s  photo¬ 
metric  magnitude  being  3.22,  it  follows 
that  the  star  is  3.04  magnitudes,  or 
16.44  times  brighter  than  the  sun.  Its 
mass  would  therefore  be  about  66^ 
times  the  mass  of  the  sun,  so  that  if 
the  parallax  is  at  all  reliable  we  have 
here  another  sun  of  large  size. 

85  Pegasi.  For  this  star  Briinnow 
found  a  small  parallax  of  0.054  of  a 
second.  The  sun  if  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  indicated  by  this  parallax  would 
New  Series.— Vol.  LXVII.,  No.  4. 


shine  as  a  star  of  5.91  magnitude,  and 
as  the  star’s  photometric  magnitude  is 
5.83,  we  have  the  sun  and  star  almost 
exactly  equal  in  brightness,  and  there¬ 
fore  probably  nearly  equal  in  mass. 
The  star  is  a  binary,  and  from  an  orbit 
recently  computed  by  Dr.  See  and  the 
above  parallax,  1  find  that  the  mass  of 
the  system  would  be  nearly  eight  times 
the  mass  of  the  sun.  The  star’s  spec¬ 
trum  (E)  is,  however,  not  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sun,  and  the  star 
may  therefore  not  be  strictly  compara¬ 
ble  with  the  sun  in  brightness.  If  we 
assume  that  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of 
its  surface  is  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  the  sun,  then  its  diameter,  and 
therefore  its  mass,  may  be  greater  than 
our  sun’s. 

Although  stars  with  spectra  of  the 
Sirian  type  are  not  directly  comparable 
with  the  sun  in  brightness,  being  prob¬ 
ably  much  hotter,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  consider  some  of  the  stars  having 
this  type  of  spectrum.  In  the  case  of 
Sirius  itself,  I  find  that  the  sun  placed 
at  the  distance  indicated  by  a  parallax 
of  0.37  of  a  second,  found  by  Dr.  Gill, 
would  shine  as  a  star  of  1.73  magni¬ 
tude,  and  as  the  photometric  magnitude 
of  Sirius— as  measured  at  Harvard — 
is  -f-  1.43,  or  1.43  magnitudes  brighter 
than  the  zero  of  stellar  magnitudes,  it 
follows  that  the  star  is  3.16  magnitudes, 
or  18.37  times,  brighter  than  the  sun. 
Dr.  See  finds  from  his  orbit  that  the 
combined  mass  of  Sirius  and  its  com¬ 
panion  is  3.473  times  the  mass  of  the 
sun,  the  mass  of  the  primary  star  being 
2.36,  and  that  of  the  companion  — 
which  is  faint — 1.113.  From  this  it 
follows  that  if  Sirius  had  the  same 
density  and  intrinsic  brightness  of  sur¬ 
face  as  the  sun  it  would  be  only  1.773 
times  brighter.  Hence  its  brightness 
is  over  ten  times  greater  than  it  would 
be  if  its  physical  constitution  were  the 
same  as  that  of  the  sun.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  great  apparent 
brightness  of  Sirius  is  due  to  its  com¬ 
parative  proximity  to  the  earth,  com¬ 
bined  with  its  great  intrinsic  brilliancy, 
and  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  to 
its  being  a  very  massive  sun. 

For  the  bright  star  Regulus,  Dr.  El¬ 
kin  found  a  parallax  of  0.093  of  a  sec¬ 
ond,  which  would  reduce  the  sun  to 
4.73  magnitude,  and  as  the  photomet- 
35 
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ric  magnitude  of  Regains  is  1.42,  we  and  the  same  remark  may  apply  to 
have  the  star  3.31  magnitudes,  or  Sirius. 

twenty-one  times  brighter  than  the  For  the  bright  star  Vega  (Alpha 
snn,  or  somewhat  brighter  than  3i*  Lyrae)  Glasenapp  found  a  parallax  of 
rius.  0.110  of  a  second.  This  would  reduce 

For  the  star  Beta  Ursae  Majoris — the  the  sun  to  4.36  magnitude,  and  the 
southern  of  the  two  “  pointers” —  star’s  photometric  magnitude  being 
Klinkerfues  found  the  minute  parallax  0.19,  we  have  the  star  4.17  magnitude, 
of  0.01  of  a  second.  This  would  re-  or  46^  times  brighter  than  the  sun. 
dnce  the  sun  to  a  star  of  9.57  magni-  T’his  would  make  Vega  a  considerably 
tude,  and  the  star’s  magnitude  being  brighter  body  than  Sirius,  but  situated 
2.60,  would  imply  that  the  star  is  no  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the 
less  than  613  times  brighter  than  the  earth. 

sun  !  The  minuteness  of  the  parallax.  Another  star  with  the  Sirian  type  of 
however,  renders  its  accuracy  doubtful,  spectrum  is  Altair  (Alpha  Aquilae),  for 
All  the  other  stars  in  the  “  Plough” —  which  Dr.  Elkin  finds  a  parallax  of 
with  the  exception  of  Alpha— have  0.199  of  a  second,  which  would,  I  find, 
spectra  of  the  Sirian  type  and  small  make  the  star  about  seven  times 
parallaxes.  ThestarZeta  Ursae  Majoris  brighter  than  the  sun. 
is  an  interesting  case,  for  spectroscopic  For  the  star  Alpha  Cephei,  which 
observations  have  shown  that  the  has  a  spectrum  of  the  Sirian  type,  Pro- 
brighter  component  of  this  wide  double  fessor  Pritchard  found  by  means  of 
star  is  a  very  close  binary  star  with  a  photography  a  parallax  of  0.061  of  a 
period  of  104  days,  and  a  mass  equal  second,  which  would,  I  find,  make  the 
to  forty  times  the  mass  of  the  sun.  A  star — whose  photometric  magnitude  is 
parallax  of  about  0.045  of  a  second  was  2.58 — about  1G|  times  brighter  than 
found  by  Klinkerfues,  which  would  re-  the  sun. 

duce  the  sun  to  a  star  of  6.30  magni-  From  the  above  results  we  may  con- 
tude,  and  as  the  star’s  magnitude  is  elude  that  many  of  the  stars  are  larger 
2.38,  we  have  the  star  3.92  magnitudes,  than  our  sun.  On  the  other  hand, 
or  37  times  brighter  than  the  sun  there  is  reason  to  think  that  many  of 
would  be  if  placed  at  the  same  dis-  the  fainter  stars — such  as  those  com- 
tance.  Now,  if  the  star  were  of  the  prising  the  Milky  Way — are  much 
same  density  and  intrinsic  brightness  smaller  suns  than  ours.  In  fact,  the 
as  the  sun,  its  mass  would  imply  that  visible  universe  probably  contains  suns 
its  brightness  would  be  about  11.7  of  various  sizes,  a  result  which  might 
times  the  sun’s  brightness.  From  this  reasonably  have  been  expected.  That 
we  see  that  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  they  are  all  incandescent  bodies,  shin- 
'  the  star  is  individually  greater  than  ing  by  their  own  light,  and  therefore 
that  of  the  sun.  This  excess  of  bright-  veritable  suns,  is,  however,  a  fact  which 
ness  may,  however,  be  due  to  the  ex-  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt. — The 
pansion  of  its  volume  by  greater  heat.  Gentleman' s  Magazine. 
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BY  FREDERICK  WED  MORE. 

One  of  the  most  engaging  of  the  ourselves,  in  regard  to  story-writing, 
wits  of  our  day  wrote  lately  in  a  weekly  whether  the  people  singled  out  to  prac- 
newspaper  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  tise  it  are  those,  chiefly,  to  whose  per- 
only  those  who  are  not  good  enough  sonal  history  Romance  has  been  denied  : 
actors  to  act  successfully  in  life  who  so  that  the  greatest  qualification  even 
are  compelled  to  act  at  the  theatre,  for  the  production  of  a  lady’s  love-tale. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  an  amiable  is — that  the  lady  shall  never  have  ex¬ 
paradox  it  is  possible  that  we  may  ask  perienced  a  love-affair.  Eminent  piece- 
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dents  might  be  cited  in  support  of 
the  contention.  A  great  editor  once 
comfortably  declared  that  the  ideal 
journalist  was  a  writer  who  did  not 
know  too  much  about  his  subject.  The 
ublic  did  not  want  much  knowledge, 
e  said.  The  literary  criticism  in  your 
paper  would  be  perfect  if  you  handed 
it  over  to  the  critic  of  Music  ;  and  the 
musical  criticism  would  want  for  noth¬ 
ing  if  you  assigned  it  to  an  expert  in 
Art.  And  Mr.  Thackeray,  speaking 
of  love-tales,  said  something  that 
pointed  the  same  way.  He  protested, 
no  one  should  write  a  love-story  after 
he  was  fifty.  And  why  ?  Because  he 
knew  too  much  about  it. 

But  it  was  a  personal  application  I 
was  going  to  have  given  to  the  state¬ 
ment  with  which  this  paper  begins. 
If  the  actor  we  see  upon  the  boards  be 
only  there  because  more  capable  com¬ 
edians  fill  the  stage  of  the  world,  I  am 
presumably  invited  by  the  editor  of 
this  Review  to  hold  forth  on  the  short 
story  because  I  am  not  a  popular  writer. 
The  editor,  in  the  gentle  exercise  of 
his  humor,  bids  me  to  fill  the  place 
which  should  be  filled  by  the  man  of 
countless  editions.  It  is  truo  that  in 
the  matter  of  short  stories,  such  a 
writer  is  not  easy  to  find  ;  and  this  too 
at  a  time  when,  if  one  is  correctly  in¬ 
formed,  full  many  a  lady,  not  of  neces¬ 
sity  of  any  remarkable  gifts,  maintains 
an  honorable  independence  by  the  an¬ 
nual  production  of  an  improper  novel. 
Small  as  my  personal  claims  might  be, 
were  they  based  only  on  my  books — 
Renunciations,  for  example,  or  Pas¬ 
torals  of  France — I  may  say  my  say  as 
one  who,  with  production  somewhat 
scanty,  has  for  twenty  years  been  pro¬ 
foundly  interested  in  the  artistic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Short  Story  ;  who  believes 
in  the  short  story,  not  as  a  ready  means 
of  hitting  the  big  public,  but  as  a 
medium  for  the  exercise  of  the  finer  art 
— as  a  medium,  moreover,  adapted 
peculiarly  to  that  alert  intelligence,  on 
the  part  of  the  reader,  which  rebels 
sometimes  at  the  longueurs  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  novel :  the  old  three  vol¬ 
umes  or  the  new  fat  book.  Nothing 
is  so  mysterious,  for  nothing  is  so  in¬ 
stinctive,  as  the  method  of  a  writer.  I 
cannot  communicate  the  incommuni¬ 
cable.  But  at  all  events  I  will  not  ex¬ 


press  opinions  aimed  at  the  approval  of 
the  moment :  convictions  based  on  the 
necessity  for  epigram. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  a  short  story  ?  Many 
things  a  short  story  may  be.  It  may 
be  an  episode,  like  Miss  Ella  Hepworth 
Dixon’s  or  like  Miss  Bertha  Thomas’s  ; 
a  fairy  tale,  like  Miss  Evelyn  Sharp’s  ; 
the  presentation  of  a  single  character 
with  the  stage  to  himself  (Mr.  George 
Gissing)  ;  a  tale  of  the  uncanny  (Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling)  ;  a  dialogue  of  com¬ 
edy  (Mr.  Pett  Ridge)  ;  a  panorama  of 
selected  landscape,  a  vision  of  the 
sordid  street,  a  record  of  heroism,  a  re¬ 
mote  tradition  or  an  old  belief  vitalized 
by  its  bearing  on  our  lives  to-day,  an 
analysis  of  an  obscure  calling,  a  glimpse 
at  a  forgotten  quarter.  A  short  story 
— I  mean  a  short  imaginative  work  in 
the  difficult  medium  of  prose  ;  for  plot, 
or  story  proper,  is  no  essential  part  of 
it,  though  in  work  like  Conan  Doyle’s 
or  Rudyard  Kipling’s  it  may  be  a  very 
delightful  part— a  short  story  may  be 
any  one  of  the  things  that  have  been 
named,  or  it  may  be  something  besides  ; 
but  one  thing  it  can  never  be — it  can 
never  be  “  a  novel  in  a  nutshell.”  That 
is  a  favorite  definition,  but  not  a  defini¬ 
tion  that  holds.  It  is  a  definition  for 
the  kind  of  public  that  asks  for  a  con¬ 
venient  inexactness,  and  resents  the 
subtlety  which  is  inseparable  from  pre¬ 
cise  truth.  W riters  and  serious  readers 
know  that  a  good  short  story  cannot 
possibly  be  a  pr^is,  a  synopsis,  a  sce¬ 
nario,  as  it  were,  of  a  novel.  It  is  a 
separate  thing — as  separate,  almost,  as 
the  Sonnet  is  from  the  Epic — it  involves 
the  exercise  almost  of  a  different  art. 

That,  perhaps,  is  one  reason  why  it 
is  generally — in  spite  of  temporary 
vogue  as  pleasant  pastime — a  little 
underrated  as  an  intellectual  perform¬ 
ance.  That  is  why  great  novelists  suc¬ 
ceed  in  it  so  seldom — or  at  all  events 
fail  in  it  sometimes — even  great  novel¬ 
ists  like  Mr.  Hardy,  the  stretch  of 
whose  canvas  has  never  led  him  into 
carelessness  of  detail.  Yet  with  him, 
even,  in  his  short  stories,  the  inequality 
is  greater  than  befits  the  work  of  such 
an  artist,  and  greater  than  is  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  wholly  by  mood  ;  so  that 
by  the  side  of  The  Three  Strangers,  or, 
yet  better,  that  delightful  thing,  the 
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Interlopers  at  the  Knap,  you  have  short 
tales  tossed  off  with  momentary  indif¬ 
ference— as  you  can  imagine  Sheridan, 
with  his  braced  language  of  comedy, 
stooping  once  to  a  charade.  And  if  a 
master  nods  sometimes — a  master  like 
Hardy — does  it  not  almost  follow  that, 
by  the  public  at  least,  the  conditions 
of  the  short  story  are  not  understood, 
and  so,  in  the  estimate  of  the  criticism 
of  the  dinner-table,  and  by  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  academic,  the  tale  is  made 
to  suffer  by  its  brevity  ?  But  if  it  is 
well  done,  it  has  done  this  amazing 
I  thing  :  it  has  become  quintessence  ;  it 

I  has  eliminated  the  superfluous  ;  and  it 

j  has  taken  time  to  be  brief.  Then — 

I  among  readers  whose  judgments  are 

I  perfunctory— who  have  not  thought 

;  the  thing  out — it  is  rewarded  by  being 

j  spoken  of  as  an  “  agreeable  sketch,” 

“  a  promising  little  effort,”  an  “  ear¬ 
nest  of  better  things.”  So — not  to 
talk  of  any  other  instance — one  imag¬ 
ines  the  big  public  rewarding  the  com¬ 
pleted  charm  of  The  Author  of  Bel- 
traffio  and  of  A  Day  of  Days,  though 
I  pregnant  brevity  is  not  generally  Mr. 

i  Henry  James’s  strength.  And  then 

Mr.  James  works  away  at  the  long 
i  novel,  and,  of  course,  is  clever  in  it, 

because  with  him,  not  to  be  clever 
might  require  more  than  American 
I  passiveness.  Very  good  ;  but  I  go 

i  back  from  the  record  of  all  that 

“  Maisie”  ought  not  to  have  known  to 
;  The  Author  of  Beltraffio  and  to  A  Day 

*  of  Days — ‘‘promising  little  efforts,” 

!  ‘‘  earnests  of  better  things.” 

Well,  then,  the  short  story  is  wont 
to  be  estimated,  not  by  its  quality,  but 
by  its  size,  a  mode  of  appraisement 
under  which  the  passion  of  Schumann, 
with  his  wistful  questionings — in 
Warum,  say,  or  in  Der  Dieter  spricht 
— would  be  esteemed  less  seriously  than 
the  amiable  score  of  Maritana  !  And 
a  dry  point  by  Mr.  Whistler,  two  dozen 
lines  laid  with  the  last  refinement  of 
charm,  would  be  held  inferior  to  a 
panorama  by  Phillopoteau,  or  to  the 
backgrounds  of  the  contemporary 
theatre.  One  would  have  thought  that 
this  was  obvious.  But  in  our  latest 
stage  of  civilization  it  is  sometimes 
only  the  obvious  that  requires  to  be 
pointed  out. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of 
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hindrances  to  the  appreciation  of  this 
particular  form  of  imaginative  work, 
we  may  remind  ourselves  of  one  diaw- 
back  in  regard  to  which  the  short  story 
must  make  common  cause  with  the 
voluminous  novel  :  I  mean  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  the  mass  of  readers  to  do  justice 
to  the  seriousness  of  any  artistic,  as 
opposed  to  any  moral,  or  political,  or 
pretentiously  regenerative  fiction.  For 
the  man  in  the  street,  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Peckham  Rye,  for  many  pros¬ 
perous  people  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Park,  perhaps  even  for  the  very  cream 
of  up-to-date  persons  whose  duty  it  is 
to  abide  somewhere  where  Knights- 
bridge  melts  invisibly  into  Chelsea, 
Fiction  is  but  a  delassement,  and  the 
artists  who  practise  it,  in  its  higher 
forms,  are  a  little  apt  to  be  estimated 
as  contributors  to  public  entertainment 
— like  the  Carangeot  Troupe,  and 
Alexia,  at  the  Palace  Theatre.  The 
view  is  something  of  this  nature— I 
read  it  so  expressed  only  the  other  day  : 
“  The  tired  clergyman,  after  a  day's 
work  ;  what  book  shall  he  take  upf 
Fiction,  perhaps,  would  seem  too 
trivial  ;  history,  too  solid.” 

The  serious  writer  of  novel  or  short 
story  brings  no  balm  for  the  “  tired 
clergyman” — other  than  such  balm  as 
is  afforded  by  the  delight  of  serious 
Art.  At  high  tension  he  has  delivered 
himself  of  his  performance,  and  if  his 
work  is  to  be  properly  enjoyed,  it  must 
be  met  by  those  only  who  are  ready  to 
receive  it ;  it  must  be  met  by  the  alert, 
not  the  fatigued,  reader  ;  and  with  the 
sliorl  story  in  particular,  with  its  omis¬ 
sions,  with  the  brevity  of  its  allusive¬ 
ness,  it  must  be  met  half  way.  Do  not 
let  us  expect  it  to  be  “  solid,”  like  Mill, 
or  Lightfoot,  or  Weslcott — or  even 
like  A.B.C.  Railway  Guides.  Yon 
must  condone  the  “  triviality”  which 
put  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  life  and 
says,  “  Thou  ailest  here  and  here'' — 
which  exposes,  not  a  political  move¬ 
ment,  like  the  historian  of  the  outward 
fact,  but  the  secrets  of  the  heart, 
rather,  and  human  weakness,  and  the 
courage  which  in  strait  places  comes 
somehow  to  the  sons  of  men,  and  the 
beauty  and  the  strength  of  affection— 
and  which  does  this  by  intuition  as 
much  as  by  science. 

But  to  go  back  to  considerations  not 
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common  in  some  degree  to  all  Fiction, 
but  proper  more  absolutely  to  the  Short 
Story.  I  have  suggested  briefly  what 
the  short  story  may  be  ;  we  have  seen 
briefly  the  one  thing  it  cannot  be— 
which  is,  a  novel  told  within  restricted 
space.  Let  us  ask  what  methods  it 
may  adopt — what  are  some  of  the  vari¬ 
eties  of  its  form. 

The  Short  Story  admits  of  greater 
variety  of  form  than  does  the  long 
novel,  and  the  number  of  these  forms 
will  be  found  to  be  increasing — and  we 
must  not  reject  conventionally  (as  we 
are  terribly  apt  to  do)  the  new  form 
because  we  are  unfamiliar  with  it.  The 
forms  that  are  open  to  the  novel  are 
open  to  the  short  imaginative  piece,  and, 
to  boot,  very  many  besides.  Common 
to  both,  of  course,  is  the  most  custom¬ 
ary  form  of  all — that  in  which  the 
writer  narrates  as  from  outside  the 
drama,  yet  with  internal  knowledge  of 
it— what  is  called  the  “  narrative  form,” 
which  includes  within  its  compass,  in 
a  single  work,  narrative  proper  and  a 
moderate  share  of  dialogue.  Common 
again  to  both  short  and  long  stories, 
obviously,  is  a  form  which,  in  skilled 
hands,  and  used  only  for  those  subjects 
to  which  it  is  most  appropriate,  may 
give  strange  reality  to  the  matter  pre¬ 
sented — the  form,  I  mean,  in  which 
the  story  is  told  in  the  first  person,  as 
the  experience  and  the  sentiment  of 
one  character  who  runs  throughout 
the  whole.  The  short  story,  though  it 
should  use  this  form  very  charily,  adopts 
it  more  conveniently  than  does  the  long 
novel ;  for  the  novel  has  many  more 
characters  than  the  short  story,  and 
for  the  impartial  presentation  of  many 
characters  this  form  is  a  fetter.  It 
gives  of  a  large  group  a  prejudiced  and 
partial  view.  It  commended  itself 
once  or  twice  only  to  Dickens.  David 
Copperfield  is  the  conspicuous  example. 
Never  once,  I  think,  did  it  commend 
itself  to  Balzac.  It  is  better  adapted, 
no  doubt,  to  adventure  than  to  anal3sis, 
and  better  to  the  expression  of  humor 
than  to  the  realization  of  tragedy.  As 
far  as  the  presentation  of  character  is 
concerned,  what  it  is  usual  for  it  to 
achieve — in  hands,  I  mean,  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  great  Dickens 
— is  this  :  a  life-size,  full-length,  gen¬ 
erally  too  flattering  portrait  of  the  hero 


of  the  story— a  personage  who  has  the 
limelight  all  to  himself — on  whom  no 
inconvenient  shadows  are  ever  thrown 
— the  hero  as  beheld  by  Sant,  shall  I 
say?  rather  than  as  beheld  by  Sargent 
— and  then  a  further  graceful  idealiza¬ 
tion,  an  attractive  pastel,  you  may  call 
it,  the  lady  he  most  frequently  admired, 
and,  of  the  remainder,  two  or  three 
Kit-Cat  portraits,  a  head  and  shoulders 
here,  and  there  a  stray  face. 

The  third  and  only  other  form  that 
I  can  call  to  mind  as  common  to  both 
novel  and  short  story,  though  not 
equally  convenient  to  both,  is  the  rare 
form  of  Letters.  That  again,  like  any 
other  that  will  not  bear  a  prolonged 
strain,  is  oftener  available  for  short 
story  than  for  big  romance.  The  most 
consummate  instance  of  its  employ¬ 
ment,  in  very  lengthy  work,  is  one  in 
which  with  slow  progression  it  serves 
above  all  things  the  purpose  of  minute 
and  searching  analysis — I  have  named 
the  book  in  this  line  of  description  of 
it :  I  have  named  Clarissa.  For  the 
short  story  it  is  used  very  happily  by 
Balzac — who,  though  not  at  first  a 
muster  of  sentences,  is  an  instinctive 
master  of  methods — it  is  used  by  him 
in  the  Mhnoires  de  Deux  Jeunes  Ma- 
rises.  And  in  a  much  lighter  way,  of 
bright  portraiture,  of  neat  character¬ 
ization,  it  is  used  by  an  ingenious, 
sometimes  seductive,  writer  of  our 
period,  Marcel  Prevost,  in  Lettres  de 
Femmes.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
mix  these  different  forms ;  but  for 
such  mixture  we  shall  conclude,  I 
fancy,  that  prolonged  fiction  offers  the 
best*  opportunity.  Such  mixture  has 
its  dangers  for  the  short  story  ;  you 
risk,  perhaps,  unity  of  effect.  But 
there  are  short  stories  in  which  mo¬ 
notony  is  avoided,  and  the  force  of  the 
narrative  in  reality  emphasized,  by 
some  telling  lines  from  a  letter,  whose 
end  or  whose  beginning  may  be  other¬ 
wise  imparted  to  us. 

I  devote  a  few  lines  to  but  two  or 
three  of  the  forms  which  by  common 
consent  are  for  the  short  story  only. 
One  of  them  is  simple  dialogue.  For 
our  generation,  that  has  had  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  an  experiment — an  experi¬ 
ment  made,  perhaps,  with  best  success 
after  all  in  the  candid  and  brilliant 
fragments  of  that  genuine  humorist. 
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Mr.  Pelt  Ridge.  The  method  in  most, 
hands  iias  the  appearance  of  a  difficult 
feat.  It  is  one  often — and  so  is  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  slackwire,  and  the  back- 
spring  in  acrobatic  dance.  Of  course 
a  writer  must  enjoy  grappling  with 
difficulties.  We  understand  that.  But 
the  more  serious  artist  reflects,  after  a 
while,  that  the  unnecessary  difficulty 
is  an  inartistic  encumbrance.  “  Why,” 
he  will  ask,  “  should  the  story-teller 
put  on  himself  the  fetters  of  the  drama, 
to  be  denied  the  drama’s  opportuni¬ 
ties?”  Pure  dialogue,  we  may  be 
sure,  is  apt  to  be  an  inefficient  means 
of  telling  a  story ;  of  presenting  a 
character.  There  may  be  cited  one 
great  English  Classic  who  has  employed 
the  method — the  author  of  Pericles 
and  Aspasia,  of  that  little  gem  of  con¬ 
versation  between  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Anne  Boleyn.  But  then,  with 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  austeie  and 
perfect,  the  character  existed  already, 
and  there  was  no  story  to  tell.  Pure 
dialogue,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
modern  writer,  leaves  almost  necessari¬ 
ly  the  problem  unsolved,  the  work  a 
fragment.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  means 
to  an  end  ;  tliough  it  may,  if  we  like, 
be  a  permissible  little  end  in  itself,  a 
little  social  chatter,  pitched  in  a  high 
key,  in  which  one  has  known  tartness 
to  be  mistaken  for  wit.  Thus  does 
“  Gyp”  skim  airily  over  the  deep,  great 
sea  of  life.  All  are  shallows  to  her 
vision.  And  as  she  skims  you  feel  her 
lightness.  I  prefer  the  adventure  of 
the  diver,  who  knows  what  the  depths 
are,  who  plunges,  and  who  rescues  the 
pearl. 

Then,  again,  possible,  though  not 
often  desirable  for  the  short  story,  is 
the  diary  form — extracts  from  a  diary, 
rather.  Applied  to  work  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale,  your  result — since  you  would 
necessarily  lack  concentrated  theme — 
your  result  would  be  a  chronicle,  not  a 
story.  Applied  to  the  shorter  fiction, 
it  must  be  used  charily,  and  may  then, 
I  should  suppose,  be  used  well.  But  I, 
who  used  the  form  in  “  The  New  Mar- 
ienbad  Elegy”  in  English  Episodes, 
what  right  have  1  to  say  that  the  form, 
in  the  hands  of  a  master,  allows  a 
subtle  presentation  of  the  character  of 
the  diarist — allows,  in  self-revelation, 
an  irony,  along  with  earnestness,  a 
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wayward  and  involved  humor,  not  ex¬ 
cluding  sympathy?  It  is  a  form  not 
easily  received,  not  suffered  gladly.  It 
is  for  the  industrious,  who  read  a  good 
thing  twice,  and  for  the  enlightened, 
who  read  it  three  times. 

I  throw  out  these  things  only  as 
hints;  we  may  apply  them  where  we 
will,  as  we  think  about  stories.  But 
something  has  yet  to  be  said.  Of  the 
two  forms  already  named  as  generally 
unfitted  for  the  long  novel,  and  fitted 
only  now  and  again  for  the  short  story, 
one,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  all  dialogue  ; 
the  other,  necessarily,  a  form  in  which 
there  is  no  dialogue  at  all.  And  I 
think  we  find,  upon  reflection,  the 
lighter  work  leans  oftenest  on  the  one 
form  ;  the  graver  work  leans  oftenest 
on  the  other. 

Indeed,  from  this  we  might  go  on 
to  notice  that  as  far  as  the  short  story 
is  concerned,  most  of  the  finer  and 
more  lasting  work,  though  cast  in 
forms  which  quite  permit  of  the  dia¬ 
logue,  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but 
little  dialogue  in  it.  Balzac’s  La 
Grenadih'e — it  is  years  since  I  read  it ; 
but  has  it  any  dialogue  at  all  ?  Bal¬ 
zac’s  L' Interdiction — an  extraordinary 
presentation  of  a  quaint  functionary, 
fossiliferous  and  secluded,  suddenly 
brought  into  contact  with  people  of 
the  world,  and  with  the  utmost  ability 
baffling  their  financial  intrigue— this 
is  certainly  tire  most  remarkable  short 
story  ever  written  about  money — A’/rt- 
terdiction  has  not  much  dialogue.  In 
the  Atheist’s  Mass,  again — the  short 
story  of  such  a  nameless  pathos— the 
piece  which,  more  even  than  Eugenie 
Grandet  itself,  should  be  everybody’s 
introduction,  and  especially  every 
woman’s  introduction,  to  the  genius  of 
Balzac  :  La  Messe  de  V Athee  has  no 
dialogue.  Coming  to  our  actual  con¬ 
temporaries  in  France,  of  whom  Zola 
and  Daudet  must  still,  it  is  possible,  be 
accounted  the  foremost,  it  is  natural 
that  the  more  finished  and  minute 
worker— the  worker  lately  lamented — 
should  be  the  one  who  has  made  the 
most  of  the  short  story.  And  in  this 
order  of  his  work — thus  leaving  out  his 
larger  and  most  brilliant  canvas,  Fro- 
ment  Jeune  et  Risler  Aine — what  do  we 
more  lastingly  remember  than  the  brief 
and  sombre  narrative  of  Les  Deux  Au- 
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berges  ? — a  little  piece  that  has  no  story 
at  all ;  but  a  “  situation”  depicted, 
and  when  depicted,  left.  There  is  an 
open  country  ;  leagues  of  Provence  ;  a 
long  stretching  road  ;  and  on  the  road¬ 
side  opposite  each  other,  two  inns. 
Tlie  older  one  is  silent,  melancholy  ; 
the  other,  noisy  and  prosperous.  And 
the  landlord  of  the  older  inn  spends 
all  his  lime  in  the  newer  ;  taking  his 
pleasure  there  with  guests  who  were 
once  his  own,  and  with  a  handsome 
landlady,  who  makes  amends  for  his 
departed  business.  And  in  his  own 
inn,  opposite,  a  deserted  woman  sits 
solitary.  That  is  all.  But  the  art  of 
the  master  ! 

Now  this  particular  instance  of  a 
pregnant  brevity  reminds  me  that  in 
descriptions  of  landscajie  the  very  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  short  story  are  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  its  art.  Nature  in  fiction 
requires  to  be  seen,  not  in  endless  de¬ 
tail,  as  a  botanical  or  geographical 
study,  but,  as  in  Classic  Landscape 
Composition,  a  noble  glimpse  of  it,  over 
a  man’s  shoulder,  under  a  man’s  arm. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  the 
popular  view.  There  are  novels  which 
have  owed  their  popularity  to  landscape 
written  by  the  ream.  Coaches  have 
been  named  after  them  ;  steamboats 
have  been  named  after  them.  I  am 
not  sure  that,  in  their  honor,  inacces¬ 
sible  heights  have  not  been  scaled  and 
virgin  forests  broken  in  upon,  so  that 
somewhere  in  picturesque  districts  the 
front  of  a  gigantic  hotel  shall  have  in¬ 
scribed  on  it  the  title  of  a  diffuse  novel. 

But  that  is  not  the  great  way.  The 
great  way,  from  Virgil’s  to  Browning’s, 
is  the  way  of  pregnant  brevity.  And 
where  dialogue  w  employed  in  the  finer 
short  story,  every  line  of  it  is  bound  to 
be  significant.  The  short  story  has  no 
room  for  the  reply  that  is  only  near 
to  being  appropriate,  and  it  deserves 
no  pardon  for  the  word  that  would  not 
have  been  certainly  employed.  It  is 
believed  generally,  and  one  can  well 
suppose  that  it  is  true,  that  the  average 
dialogue  of  the  diffuse  novel  is  written 
quickly.  That  is  in  part  because  so 
little  of  it  is  really  dramatic — is  really 
at  all  the  inevitable  word.  But  the 
limited  sentences  in  which,  when  the 
narrator  must  narrate  no  more,  the 
persons  who  have  been  described  in 


the  short  story  express  themselves  on 
their  restricted  stage,  need,  if  1  dare 
assert  it,  to  bo  written  slowly,  or,  what 
is  better,  re-read  a  score  of  times,  and 
pruned,  and  looked  at  from  without, 
and  surveyed  on  every  side. 

But,  indeed,  of  the  long  story,  as 
well  as  of  the  short,  may  it  not  be 
agreed  that  on  the  whole  the  dialogue 
is  apt  to  be  the  least  successful  thing  ? 
The  ordinary  reader,  of  course,  will 
not  be  dramatic  enough  to  notice  its 
deficiencies.  In  humorous  dialogue, 
these  are  seen  least.  Humorous  dia¬ 
logue  has  a  legitimate  license.  You 
do  not  ask  from  it  exactitude  ;  you  do 
not  nail  it  down.  But  in  serious  dia¬ 
logue,  the  dialogue  of  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment,  when  the  fire  of  a  little  word 
will  kindle  how  great  a  matter,  how 
needful  then,  and  how  rare,  that  the 
word  be  the  true  one  !  VVe  do  not 
want  laxity,  inappropriateness,  on  the 
one  hand  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  the 
tortured  phraseology  of  a  too  resolute 
cleverness.  And  those  of  us  who  have 
a  preference — derived,  it  may  be,  from 
the  simpler  generation  of  Dickens — for 
an  unbending  when  it  is  a  question  of 
little  matters,  and,  when  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  great  ones,  for  a  sincere  large 
accent,  nobly  plain”— well  I  there  is 
much  of  modern  finessing  we  are  hardly 
privileged  to  understand^  But  if  one 
wants  an  instance,  in  a  long  novel,  in 
which  the  sentence  now  said  at  a  white 
heat  is  the  result,  inevitable,  burningly 
true  to  life,  of  the  sentence  that  was 
said  just  before,  one  condones  the  ob¬ 
scurity  that  has  hud  its  imitators,  and 
pays  one’s  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
insight  of  Diana  of  the  Crossways. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  short 
story,  the  short  story  shares  with  the 
acted  drama,  and  that  is  the  indispen¬ 
sableness  of  compression — the  need 
that  every  sentence  shall  tell — the  dif¬ 
ference  being,  that  in  the  acted  drama 
it  must  tell  for  the  moment,  it  must 
tell  till  it  is  found  out,  and  in  the 
short  story  it  must  tell  for  at  least  a 
modest  eternity,  and  something  more, 
if  that  be  possible— for  if  a  “  Fortnight 
is  eternity”  upon  the  Stock  Exchange, 
a  literary  eternity  is,  perhaps,  forty 
years. 

Of  course  the  short  story,  like  all 
other  fiction  to  be  read,  does  not  share 
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the  other  difficulties  of  the  acted 
drama — above  all,  the  disadvantage 
which  drags  the  acted  drama  down — 
the  disadvantage  of  appealing  to,  at  all 
events  of  having  to  give  sops  to,  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  gallery  and 
stalls  :  an  audience  so  incongruous  that 
it  lies  outside  the  power  of  Literature 
to  weld  it  really  together.  In  the  con¬ 
temporary  theatre,  in  some  of  the  very 
cleverest  of  our  acted  dramas,  the  char¬ 
acters  are  frequently  doing,  not  what 
the  man  of  intuition,  and  the  man  who 
remembers  life,  knotos  that  they  would 
do,  but  that  which  they  must  do  to 
conciliate  the  Dress  Circle,  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  Pit,  to  defer  not  too  long  the 
gentle  chuckle  with  which  the  “  aver¬ 
age  sensual  man”  receives  the  assurance 
that  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  our 
world  contains  any  soul,  even  a  woman’s 
soul,  that  is  higher  and  purer  than  his. 
To  such  temptations  the  writer  of  the 
short  story  is  not  even  exposed,  if  he 
be  willing  to  conceive  of  his  art  upon 
exalted  lines,  to  offer  carefully  the  best 
of  his  reflection,  in  a  form  of  durable 
and  chosen  grace,  or,  by  a  less  con¬ 
scious,  perhaps,  but  not  less  fruitful, 
husbanding  of  his  resources,  to  give 
us,  sooner  or  later,  some  first-hand 
study  of  human  emotion,  “  gotten,” 
as  William  Watson  sa3s,  “of  the  im¬ 
mediate  soul.”  But  again,  contrasting 
his  fortunes  with  those  of  his  brother, 
the  dramatist,  the  writer  of  short  stories 
must,  even  at  the  best,  know  himself 
denied  the  dramatist’s  crowning  advan¬ 
tage — which  is  the  thrill  of  actual 
human  presence. 

I  have  not  presumed,  except  iuciden- 
tally  and  by  way  of  illustration,  to  sit 
in  rapid  judgment,  and  award  imper¬ 
tinently  blame  or  praise  to  the  most  or 
the  least  prominent  of  those  who  are 
writing  short  stories  to-day.  Even  an 
occasional  grappler  with  the  difficulties 
of  a  task  is  not  generally  its  best  critic. 
He  will  criticise  from  the  inside,  now 
and  then,  and  so,  although  you  ought 
to  have  from  him,  now  and  again,  at 
least — what  I  know,  nevertheless,  that 
I  may  not  have  given — illuminating 
commentary — you  cannot  have  final 
judgment.  Of  the  art  of  Painting, 
where  skill  of  hand  and  sense  of  color 
count  for  so  much  more  than  intellect, 
this  is  especially  true.  It  is  true,  more 
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or  less,  of  Music — in  spite  of  exceptions 
as  notable  as  Schumann  and  Berlioz  : 
almost  perfect  critics  of  the  very  art 
that  they  produced.  It  is  true — though 
in  a  less  degree — of  creative  Literature. 
We  leave  this  point,  to  write  down,  be¬ 
fore  stopping,  one  word  about  tenden¬ 
cies. 

Among  the  better  writers,  one  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  day  is  to  devote  a  greater 
care  to  the  art  of  expression — to  an  un¬ 
broken  continuity  of  excellent  and 
varied  style.  The  short  story,  much 
more  than  the  long  one,  makes  this 
thing  possible  to  men  who  may  not 
claim  to  be  geniuses,  but  who,  if  we 
are  to  respect  them  at  all,  must  claim 
to  be  artists.  And  yet,  in  face  of  the 
indifference  of  so  much  of  our  public 
here,  to  anything  we  can  call  Style — 
in  face,  actually,  of  a  strange  insensi¬ 
bility  to  it — the  attempt,  wherever 
made,  is  a  courageous  one.  This  in¬ 
sensibility — how  does  it  come  about? 

It  comes  about,  in  honest  truth, 
partly  because  that  instrument  of  Art, 
our  English  tongue,  in  which  the  verse 
of  Gray  was  written,  and  the  prose  of 
Landor  and  Sterne,  is  likewise  the 
necessary  vehicle  in  which,  every  morn¬ 
ing  of  our  lives,  we  ask  for  something 
at  breakfast.  If  we  all  of  us  had  to 
demand  breakfast  by  making  a  rude 
drawing  of  a  coffee-pot,  we  should  un¬ 
derstand,  before  long — the  quickness 
of  the  French  intelligence  on  that 
matter  being  unfortunately  denied  us 
— the  man  in  the  street  would  under¬ 
stand  that  Writing,  as  much  as  Paint¬ 
ing,  is  an  art  to  be  acquired,  and  an 
art  in  whose  technical  processes  one  is 
bound  to  take  pleasure.  And,  perhaps, 
another  reason  is  the  immense  diffusion 
nowadays  of  superficial  education  ;  so 
that  the  election  of  a  book  to  the 
honors  of  quick  popularity  is  decided 
by  those,  precisely,  whose  minds  are 
least  trained  for  the  exercise  of  that 
suffrage.  What  is  elected  is  too  often 
the  work  which  presents  at  a  first  read¬ 
ing  everything  that  it  presents  at  all. 
I  remember  Mr.  Browning  once  saying, 
dpropos  of  such  a  matter,  “  What  has 
a  cow  to  do  with  nutmegs  ?”  He  ex¬ 
plained  it  was  a  German  proverb.  Is 
it  ?  Or  is  it  German  only  in  the  way 
of  “  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese”  ? 
Anyhow,  things  being  as  they  aie,  all 
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the  more  honor  to  snch  younger  people 
as,  in  the  face  of  indifference,  remem¬ 
ber  that  their  instrument  of  English 
language  is  a  quite  unequalled  instru¬ 
ment  of  art. 

Against  this  happy  tendency  one  has 
to  set — in  regard  at  least  to  some  of 
them — tendencies  less  admirable.  For, 
while  the  only  kind  of  work  that  has 
a  chance  of  engaging  the  attention  of 
Sainte-Beuve’s  “severe  To-morrow” 
is  work  that  is  original,  individual,  sin¬ 
cere,  is  it  not  a  pity,  because  of  an¬ 
other’s  sudden  success,  to  be  unremit¬ 
tingly  occupied  with  the  exploitation 
of  one  particular  world — to  paint  for¬ 
ever,  say,  in  violent  and  garish  hue,  or 
in  deep  shades  through  which  no  light 
can  struggle,  the  life  of  the  gutter? — 
to  paint  it,  too,  with  that  distorted 
“  realism”  which  witnesses  upon  the 
part  of  its  practitioners  to  one  thing 
only,  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
ugly  I  I  talk,  of  course,  not  of  the 
short  stories  of  the  penetrating  ob¬ 
server,  but  of  those  of  the  dyspeptic 
pessimist,  whose  pessimism,  where  it  is 
not  the  pose  of  the  contortionist — 
adopted  with  an  eye  to  a  sensational 
success  of  journalism,  to  a  commercial 
effect — is  hysteria,  an  imitative  malady, 
a  malady  of  the  mind.  The  profession 
of  the  literary  pessimist  is  already  over¬ 
crowded  ;  and  if  I  name  two  writers 
who,  though  in  different  degrees,  have 
avoided  the  temptation  to  join  it — if  1 
name  one  who  knows  familiarly  the 
cheery  as  well  as  the  more  sombre  side 
of  Cockney  character  and  life,  Mr. 
Henry  Nevinson,  the  author  of  the  re¬ 
markable  short  stories  Neighbors  of 
Ours,  and  then  again  a  more  accepted 
student  of  a  sordid  existence — Mr. 
George  Gissing,  in  Human  Odds  and 
Ends  especially — I  name  them  but  as 
such  instances  as  1  am  privileged  to 
knotv,  of  a  profoundly  observant  and 
relatively  an  unbiassed  treatment  of 
the  subjects  with  which  they  have 
elected  to  deal. 

In  France,  in  the  short  story,  we 
may  easily  notice,  the  uglier  forms  of 
“  Realism”  are  wearing  themselves  out. 
“  Le  soleil  de  France,”  said  Gluck  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  “  le  soleil  de  France 
donne  du  genie.”  And  the  genius 
that  it  gives  cannot  long  be  hopeless 
and  sombre.  It  leaves  the  obscure  wood 


and  tangled  by-path  ;  it  makes  for  the 
open  road  :  “la  route  claire  et  droite” 
— the  phrase  is  M.  Poincarre’s — “  la 
route  claire  et  droite  oh  marche  le  genie 
Franyais.”  Straigiit  and  clear,  gen¬ 
erally,  was  the  road  followed-^the  road 
sometimes  actually  cut— by  the  unrest¬ 
ing  talent  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  the 
writer  of  a  hundred  short  stories,  which, 
for  the  world  of  his  day  at  least,  went 
far  beyond  Charles  Nodier’s  earlier 
delicacy  and  Champfleury’s  wit.  But 
somehow,  upon  De  Maupassant’s  whole 
nature  and  temperament  the  curse  of 
pessimism  lay.  To  deviate  into  cheeri¬ 
ness  he  must  deal  with  the  virtues  of 
the  declassees — undoubtedly  an  inter¬ 
esting  theme — he  must  deal  with  them 
as  in  the  famous  Matson  Tellier,  an 
ebullition  of  scarcely  cynical  comedy, 
fuller  much  of  real  humanity  than  De 
Goncourt’s  sordid  document.  La  Fille 
Elisa.  But  that  was  an  exception. 
De  Maupassant  was  pessimist  gener¬ 
ally,  because,  master  of  an  amazing 
talent,  ho  refreshed  himself  never  in 
any  rarefied  air  ;  and  the  vista  of  the 
Spirit  was  denied  him.  His  reputation 
he  should  more  or  less  keep  ;  but  his 
school — the  school  in  which  a  few  even 
of  our  own  juvenile  and  imitative  writers 
prattled  the  accents  of  a  hopeless  ma¬ 
terialism — his  school,  I  fancy,  will  be 
crowded  no  more.  For,  with  an  obser¬ 
vation  scarcely  less  keen,  and  infinitely 
more  judicial,  M.  Rene  Bazin  treats, 
to-day,  themes,  we  need  not  say  more 
“  legitimate” — since  much  may  be 
legitimate — but  at  least  more  accepta¬ 
ble.  And  then  again  with  a  style  of 
which  De  Maupassant,  direct  and  vig¬ 
orous  as  was  his  own,  must  have  envied 
even  the  clarity,  and,  of  course,  the 
subtler  charm,  a  master  draughtsman 
of  ecclesiastic,  and  bookworm,  of  the 
neglected  genius  of  the  provincial  town 
(some  poor  devil  of  a  small  professor), 
and  of  the  soldier,  and  the  shopkeeper, 
and  the  Sous-Prefet’s  wife— I  hope  I 
am  describing  M.  Anatole  France — 
looks  out  on  the  contemporary  world 
with  a  vision  humane  and  genial,  sane 
and  wide.  Pessimism,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  only  natural — cun  only  be  ex¬ 
cusable — to  those  who  are  still  bowed 
down  by  the  immense  responsibility  of 
youth.  It  was  a  great  poet  who,  writ¬ 
ing  of  one  of  his  peers— a  man  of 
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mature  life— declared  of  him,  not  “  he 
mopes  picturesquely,”  but  “  he  knows 
the  world,  firm,  quiet,  and  gay.”  To 
such  a  writer — only  to  such  a  writer — 
is  possible  a  happy  comedy  ;  and  pus- 


April, 

sible,  besides,  a  true  and  an  august 
vision  of  profounder  things  !  And  that 
is  the  spirit  to  which  the  Short  Story, 
at  its  best,  will  certainly  return.— 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  BALDNESS. 

BY  Q.  CLARKE  NUTTALL. 


To  a  man  the  moment  that  he  first 
realizes  that  his  head  is  beginning  to 
get  a  trifle  bald  on  the  top  is  a  moment 
of  sadness  ;  to  a  woman  it  is  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  positive  dismay.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  this  discovery  is  also  a  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  years  are  passing  and 
one  is  not  so  young  as  one  has  been  : 
perhaps,  also,  it  is  because  there  is  an 
inevitable,  but  quite  incomprehensible, 
tendency  to  jeer  at  bald  heads  even 
from  the  days  of  Elijah  and  the  wicked 
boys  to  the  present  year  of  grace,  and 
ridicule  is  the  very  last  thing  a  man 
can  stand,  particularly  ridicule  at  his 
personal  appearance  ;  or  perhaps  it  is 
chiefly  because  the  loss  of  hair  is  an 
irretrievable  loss  to  one's  looks,  and  no 
man  or  woman,  however  good  looking 
or  however  plain  he  or  she  may  be, 
lacks  that  spice  of  vanity  which  pre¬ 
vents  them  viewing  with  equanimity  a 
degenerating  tendency  in  the  appear¬ 
ance. 

However  this  may  be.  approaching 
baldness  is  always  hailed  with  sadness. 
But  underlying  the  sadness  is  a  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  baldness  is  one 
of  the  inevitable  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  as  much 
as  age  and  death  are.  And  so,  al¬ 
though  recourse  may  be  had  to  po¬ 
mades  and  “  restorers”  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  and  the  destroyer  staved  off  for  a 
time,  yet  there  is  always  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  belief,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  a  man,  that  the  relief  is  but  tem¬ 
porary,  and  that,  slowly  but  surely,  the 
area  of  thinness  will  go  on  extending 
in  larger  and  larger  circles,  the  thin¬ 
ness  becoming  intensified  from  the 
centre  outward,  until  at  length  actual, 
permanent,  and  hopeless  baldness  is 
attained  to. 

But  though  baldness  has  been  for  so 
many  centuries  looked  upon  as  a  sea¬ 


sonable  bodily  change  and  an  ordinary 
incident  in  the  course  of  nature,  we 
now  learn  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  course  that  we  have 
so  glibly  ascribed  to  nature  is,  after  all, 
not  the  course  she  herself  has  laid 
down,  and  that  our  assumption  of  it 
was  founded  in  pure  ignorance.  For 
the  secret  of  baldness  has  been  laid 
bare,  and  behold  it  is  the  almighty 
microbe  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  ! 

In  these  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  seem  to  be  running 'all 
phenomena  back  to  one  chief  cause  : 
all  the  ills  that  plague  the  flesh,  all  the 
remedies  that  cure  those  ills,  all  the 
spoiling  of  our  food,  all  its  savoring, 
all  putrification,  all  purification — all 
alike  apparently  owe  their  existence  to 
the  ubiquitous  microbe. 

It  is  to  a  Frenchman — a  M.  Sebou- 
raud,  an  ex-pupil  of  M.  Pasteur’s 
school,  and  well  known  for  his  re¬ 
searches  on  the  nature  and  cause  of 
ringworm — to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  new  light  on  the  familiar  fact 
of  baldness.  Common  baldness,  he 
asserts,  is  a  perfectly  definite  malady 
of  microbial  origin,  ”  one  of  the  most 
purely  microbial  I  have  ever  seen.” 
This  discovery  was  not  made  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  nor  lighted  upon  by  accident, 
but  was  the  lesult  of  several  years’ 
arduous  and  incessant  study  of  various 
skin  diseases.  When  M.  8ebouraud 
began  his  researches  he  did  not,  by  any 
means,  anticipate  whither  he  would  be 
led,  but  step  by  step  as  he  progressed 
one  disease  after  another  fell  into  line 
and  showed  a  common  origin — diseases 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  suspected 
to  have  the  least  connection  with  one 
another.  But  each  as  it  was  studied 
proved  to  be  the  work  of  a  destroying 
bacterium,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
bacteria  showed  the  surprising  fact  that 
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they  were  all  identical  in  kind,  and  the 
divergence  in  the  effect  resulted  as 
the  bacterial  influence  was  weak,  or 
strong,  or  modified  by  external  con¬ 
ditions.  And  finally,  at  the  end  of  the 
chain,  when  the  evil  influence  is  slight 
and  insinuating  rather  than  fiercely 
attacking,  comes  common  baldness,  no 
less  a  result  of  this  microbe’s  work 
than  the  other  skin  diseases  which  are 
daily  under  the  treatment  of  physicians. 
This  discovery,  so  unexpected  and  un¬ 
thought  of,  caused  naturally  the  great¬ 
est  surprise  to  M.  Sebouraud  and  those 
to  whom  he  mentioned  it,  and  in  fact 
it  is  still  received  with  incredulity  in 
certain  quarters,  but  M.  Sebouraud  is 
confident  of  his  conclusions,  and  only 
appeals  to  time  and  further  experiment 
to  prove  his  statements. 

He  describes  this  particular  microbe 
as  a  minute  colorless  body,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  increasing  in  numbers 
by  constant  division  into  two,  and 
since  the  divisions  do  not  always  imme¬ 
diately  break  off  long  chains  frequently 
form,  each  link  in  the  chain  being  a 
distinct  microbe.  It  congregates,  in 
colonies  of  enormous  numbers,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hair  follicle  below 
the  epidermis,  and  just  where  the 
sweat-gland  joins  the  follicle.  At  this 
point  there  is  somewhat  of  an  enlarge¬ 
ment,  and  in  this  little  cavity  it  finds  a 
convenient  habitat.  But  further,  each 
colony  is  wrapped  up  into  a  kind  of 
cocoon  by  fatty  matter  from  the  seba¬ 
ceous  gland  ;  the  cocoons  vary  in  size, 
and  are  easy  to  obtain  by  squeezing  the 
skin  at  the  mouth  of  a  gland.  Fur  in¬ 
stance,  the  coil  of  fatty  matter  which 
is  ejected  when  a  “  blackhead”  is 
forced  out  of  the  skin  by  pressure  is 
simply  an  enormous  cocoon  holding 
within  it  myriads  of  this  bacterium  ; 
indeed,  it  is  simply  appalling  to  think 
of  the  bacteriological  flora  for  which 
our  skins  are  the  happy  hunting- 
ground.  Sometimes  the  cocoons  have 
an  opening— a  kind  of  road — to  their 
interior,  at  other  times  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  closed,  but  always  do  they  con¬ 
tain  a  vast  collection  of  this  particular 
microbe.  Acne  is,  according  to  M. 
Sebouraud,  a  disease  induced  by  these 
same  cocoons  becoming  very  large  and 
degenerating.  This  microbe  of  bald¬ 
ness  has  been  isolated  and  grown  as  a 


culture  on  a  suitable  medium,  when  it 
appears  as  a  colorless  form  changing 
later  into  one  of  brick-red  hue. 

The  question  which  now  remains  to 
be  answered  is  why  the  presence  of  this 
microbe  should  bring  about  such  dis¬ 
astrous  results,  and  in  what  manner  it 
causes  the  falling  off  of  the  hair,  seeing 
that  it  does  not  dwell  at  the  root  of 
the  hair,  but  at  some  distance  in  the 
follicle  above  it.  A  hair  cut  off  or 
destroyed  above  the  root  is  at  once  re¬ 
placed  by  growth  from  below,  just  as  a 
plant  pushes  up  new  stems  to  take  the 

ftlace  of  any  that  may  be  lost,  so  it  fol- 
ows  that  it  can  only  be  by  acting  on 
the  root  that  absolute  and  permanent 
baldness  can  be  produced.  It  is  now 
shown  that  its  method  of  attack  is  as 
follows  :  The  development  and  growth 
of  the  microbe  causes  certain  changes 
in  its  environment — the  breaking-up, 
for  instance,  of  substances  around  from 
which  it  obtains  necessary  food  and 
energy — and  the  cycle  of  results  thus 
brought  about  gives  the  production  of 
a  substance  poisonous  to  the  root  of  a 
hair.  This  toxin  passes  down  to  the 
roots  and  acts  as  a  slow  poison,  not 
killing  all  at  once,  but  inducing  cer¬ 
tain  characteristic  symptoms  ;  the  hair 
becomes  lighter  in  color  until  its  pig¬ 
ment  has  practically  disappeared,  its 
diameter  gradually  lessens,  it  becomes 
brittle  and  dried  up,  and  eventually 
dies  and  falls  out.  The  root,  though 
weakened  by  the  poison,  sends  up  an¬ 
other  hair  to  replace  the  fallen  one, 
but  the  new  outgrowth  begins  life 
feebler  and  poorer  than  its  predecessor, 
so  it  too,  only  with  greater  speed,  be¬ 
comes  a  victim.  So  it  goes  on  ;  each 
successive  outgrowth  starts  more  weakly 
its  fight  against  the  insinuating  poison 
and  more  quickly  succumbs,  until  a 
point  is  reached  when  the  root  can  no 
longer  make  a  fresh  effort,  for  it  has  also 
fallen  completely  under  the  noxious 
influence  and  is  killed.  This  course  of 
events  occurring,  as  it  does,  simulta¬ 
neously  in  hundreds  of  adjacent  hair 
follicles,  naturally  results  in  complete 
baldness. 

The  development  of  these  microbes 
also  causes  other  noticeable  changes 
nearer  the  surface.  The  sebaceous 
glands  enlarge,  even  becoming,  it  may 
be,  ten  times  their  natural  size,  and 
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the  flow  of  fattr  matter  increases  pro¬ 
portionately.  This  phase  of  baldness 
— the  phase  when  the  skin  is  oily  owing 
to  the  constant  and  excessive  fatty 
exudation — is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  go 
through  the  process  of  becoming  bald. 
The  hard  and  polished  surface  of  the 
head  of  a  thoroughly  b^ld  old  man 
shows  this  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
fatty  glands  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
for  beneath  the  shining  transparent 
epidermis  the  glands  lie  like  hundreds 
of  small  yellowish  red  grains,  having 
become  large  enough  to  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye. 

The  manner  of  the  spread  of  baldness 
becomes  curious  and  interesting  in  the 
new  light  that  is  shed  upon  it.  Just 
as  a  stone  thrown  into  a  pond  gives  rise 
to  an  ever- widening  series  of  rippling 
circles  as  the  influence  of  its  impact 
extends  through  the  water,  a  series 
which  is  ultimately  only  checked  when 
the  limits  of  the  pond  are  reached,  so 
the  infection  of  the  microbe  extends  in 
ever-enlarging  rings,  beginning  at  the 
vertex  and  slowly  increasing  the  area 
of  infection  until  the  whole  of  the 
head  has  become  involved,  and  only  a 
fringe  of  hair  remains  of  the  once  lux¬ 
urious  growth.  Why  it  should  first 
attack  the  vertex  is  not  quite  clear,  for 
baldness  caused  by  an  acute  attack  of 
disease  may  be  localized  in  any  spot, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  in  all  cases  of 
gradual  chronic  baldness  it  invariably 
begins  at  the  vertex  (usually  slightly, 
also,  over  the  temples),  though  the 
vertex  is  the  chief  centre  of  infection. 
In  the  early  days  of  an  attack  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  shows  that  the 
small  patch  affected  has  the  microbes 
spread  pretty  equally  all  over  it ;  but 
gradually  they  accuiuulate  chiefly  at  the 
outer  margin  of  the  patch,  aud  thus 
always  pushing  outwaid  they  extend 
the  area  indefinitely  in  circular  fashion. 
In  any  attempt  at  the  alleviation  of 
baldness,  then,  it  would  appear  that  it 
might  be  advantageous  to  make  at  once 
a  clearing  round  the  infected  spot,  as 
is  done  round  the  scene  of  a  prairie  fire, 
and  thus,  by  shaving  off  a  wide  margin 
of  the  hair  where  the  microbes  are 
shown  to  be  located,  hope  to  arrest  the 
further  enlargement  of  its  area. 
Whether  or  no  the  attacking  microbe 
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ring  would  find  it  possible  to  pass  over 
the  clearing  is  a  matter  of  further  ex 
periment  ;  probably,  however,  it  would 
be  greatly  arrested. 

For  some  time  after  M.  Sebouraud  was 
fully  confirmed  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  had  discovered  and  isolated  the  cause 
of  baldness,  he  yet  found  himself  un¬ 
able  to  actually  prove  the  fact.  It  was 
true  that  he  could  demonstrate  that  this 
particular  microbe  was  present  in  every 
case  of  baldness,  but  that  was  no  proof 
— as  every  logician  knows,  the  invaria¬ 
ble  concomitant  by  no  means  implies  a 
causal  relation  ;  the  microbe,  as  well 
as  the  baldness,  might  be  the  effect  of 
some  remoter  cause.  To  constitute 
proof  he  must  reverse  his  work,  and, 
beginning  with  the  microbe,  produce, 
at  will,  baldness  by  introducing  it  into 
a  head  of  hair.  Now  this  seems  simple 
enough  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  is 
not  so  easy.  A  human  subject  will  not 
readily  lend  himself  to  the  experiment, 
and  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  excusing 
himself,  and  with  animals,  the  usual 
subjects  of  investigation,  an  unexpected 
difficulty  presents  itself.  The  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  hairy  skin  of  an  animal, 
such  as,  for  instance,  a  rabbit  or  a 
guinea-pig,  shows  that  the  bacteria  in¬ 
digenous  to  it  are  altogether  different 
in  species  to  those  indigenous  to  the 
skin  of  a  human  being,  and  that  those 
which  thrive  on  the  one  will  not,  how¬ 
ever  carefully  transplanted,  thrive  on 
the  other.  Hence  it  was  not  possible 
to  carry  the  microbe  suspected  as  the 
cause  of  baldness  from  a  man  to  an 
animal  and  produce  the  characteristic 
bald  patches  therefrom.  Quite  lately, 
however,  since  the  first  publication  of 
his  researches,  he  has  been  able  to 
practically  prove  his  point,  though  the 
above  difficulty  necessarily  remains  in¬ 
surmountable.  He  isolated  the  mi¬ 
crobes,  and  cultivated  them  in  a  suita¬ 
ble  nutritive  liquid  ;  after  they  had 
well  developed  he  filtered  the  liquid 
through  porcelain,  and  believing  that, 
if  his  theories  were  true,  the  filtered 
liquid  would  contain  the  substance 
they  produced  poisonous  to  hair,  he 
took  a  rabbit  and  inoculated  it  deeply 
under  the  skin  with  the  fluid.  As  he 
hoped  and  anticipated,  the  rabbit 
speedily  began  to  lose  its  fur,  and  in 
between  five  and  six  weeks  it  was  com- 
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pletely  denuded — in  fact,  it  had  be¬ 
come  entirely  bald.  The  same  experi¬ 
ment  has  also  been  pet  formed  on  a 
sheep  and  a  guinea-pig,  in  each  case 
.  entirely  successfully,  the  patches  of 

baldness  promptly  appearing.  The  ex¬ 
periment  is  further  interesting  as  show¬ 
ing  something  beyond  the  mere  causal 
relation  between  this  microbe  and  loss 
>  of  hair,  for  it  demonstrates  clearly  that 

the  poison  is  so  acute  and  individual 
that,  even  when  inoculated  into  the 
general  system  of  an  animal,  it  flies  at 
once  to  the  hairs,  and  acts  solely  upon 
them. 

But,  though  the  secret  of  baldness 
has  been  thus  laid  bare,  and  its  cause 
actually  brought  out,  isolated,  and  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  searching  light  of  day, 
yet  M.  Sebouraud  docs  not  hold  out 
golden  hopes  of  its  prevention  and  cure 
in  the  future.  And  thus  the  discovery 
will  bring  scant  comfort  to  those  who 
are  painfully  conscious  of  the  rapid 
approach  of  their  enemy.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  indeed,  to  find  much  joy  in  the 
accurate  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  an  evil  afflicting  us  when  that 
knowledge  brings  no  alleviation  to  our 
distress.  Even  for  the  prevention  of  a 
threatened  attack  M.  Sebouraud  can 
suggest  nothing  better  than  the  old 
pharmaceutical  remedies  already  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  medical  profession,  and 
later  on,  when  the  trouble  has  become 
permanent,  he  is  still  more  of  a  Job’s 
comforter,  for  then  he  holds  out  not 
the  slightest  hope  of  improvement. 
And  for  this  reason.  During  the  time 
of  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  hair 
the  skin  round  the  follicles  becomes 
hardened  ;  the  adjacent  follicles  extend 
and  meet,  and  the  margins  of  their 
orifices  fuse  into  a  sort  of  vestibule  or 
funnel.  This  has  the  effect  of  adding 
to  their  height — or,  rather,  since  it  is 


the  surface  which  is  raised,  of  making 
them  seem  more  deeply  sunk  in  the 
skin.  The  microbial  cocoons,  still 
resting  in  their  old  quaiters  — the  dila¬ 
tation  at  the  junction  of  the  sebaceous 
glaud  and  the  follicle — necessarily  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  also  more  deeply  embedded. 
By  degrees  the  upper  surface  becomes 
so  greatly  encrusted  and  hardened  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  external  treat¬ 
ment  to  force  a  way  through  and  reach 
the  microbe  colonies.  Hence,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  all  idea  of  further  medical  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  at  an  end.  Even  a 
scraping  of  the  surface,  which,  in  the 
stage  of  incipient  baldness,  always  re¬ 
veals  abundant  evidence  of  their  pres¬ 
ence,  now  brings  to  light  nothing. 
Indeed,  when  once  the  skin  has  begun 
to  harden,  increasing  harshness  in  the 
scraping  is  needed  to  obtain  them, 
even  though  they  may  be  present  in 
myriads. 

Therefore,  if  the  mischief-making 
microbes  are  so  far  beyond  reach  that 
submission  to  their  evil  influence  is  the 
only  course  to  take,  the  man  with  the 
maturely  bald  head  may  well  feel  little 
interest  in  the  new  revelation  ;  but  for 
those  in  the  early  stage  of  the  malady, 
before  it  has  become  ingrained,  hope 
must  surely  spring  up  in  their  hearts. 
The  recognition  of  a  cause  is  certainly 
a  step  on  the  way  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  prevention  of  that  cause,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  cause  of  one  of  the 
minor  worries  of  life,  as  baldness  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  must  be  a  help  to  its  cure. 
And  if  it  has  been  possible  for  M. 
Sebouraud  to  learn  so  unexpectedly 
the  reason  of  baldness,  may  not  a  new 
investigation  reveal  an  anti-toxin — an 
ideal  hair  restorer  for  the  million  ? 
Anyway,  we  still  may  hope — Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 
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clothes  or  pigtails  and  vice  versA. 
Letters  are  still  occasionally  addressed 
“  Hong  Kong,  Japan,”  or  “  Robe, 
China,”  and  a  more  or  less  general  im¬ 
pression  prevails  that  any  difference 
which  may  exist  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
greater  than  that  which  distinguishes  a 
Norwegian  from  a  Swede. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have 
once  seen  the  two  people  in  their  own 
countries  will  thencefoith  no  more  con¬ 
found  a  Chinese  with  a  Japanese  than 
they  would  a  Ghoorka  with  a  Malay.  In 
dress,  speech,  manners,  and  appearance 
they  are  entirely  different,  and  at  the 
present  day  it  is  ditlicult  to  realize  the 
fact  that  Japan  in  earlier  years  sat  at  the 
feet  of  China,  both  in  literature  and  art. 

The  Chinese,  though  not,  as  a  rule, 
tall,  are  powerfully  built,  singularly 
unprepossessing  in  appearance,  with  a 
shifty-looking,  frequently  very  animal 
expression,  which  when  in  repose  is 
either  blank  or  melancholy.  Tliey  are 
supple  and  capable  of  great  exertion. 
I  have  frequently  met  them  on  a  blaz¬ 
ing  day,  when  being  carried  down  the 
1000  feet  from  my  house  to  my  office, 
staggering  up  the  steep  hill  road  carry¬ 
ing  several  dozen  bricks  in  either  of 
two  slings  on  a  bamboo  on  their 
shoulder,  women  and  children  doing 
the  same  in  proportion  to  their  strength. 

In  fact,  it  is  frequently  asserted  that, 
if  sufficient  payment  were  forthcoming. 
Government  House  itself  could  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  top  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Peak.  It  is  a  somewhat  painful  sight 
to  see  them  straining  to  the  uttermost, 
their  lips  parted  in  a  ghastly  grin,  their 
shoulders  bearing  the  imi>ri88  of  years 
of  bamboo  pole,  their  thin  yellow  skins 
streaming  with  perspiration,  their 
chests  heaving,  as  they  pant  and  groan 
under  their  impossible-looking  loads. 
Yet  so  literally  true  is  it  of  the  Chinese, 
that  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  they 
shall  eat  their  bread,  that  they  would 
be  much  surprised  at  any  expression  of 
on  such  an  account, 
he  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  small,  and,  from  our  point  of 
view,  ugly,  is  the  reverse  of  repulsive. 
His  bright  expression,  delightful  man¬ 
ners,  aud  ready  abandonment  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  hour  win  our  hearts  be¬ 
fore  we  have  time  to  make  a  serious 
examination  of  his  qualities. 


The  rhapsodies  which  have  been  in¬ 
dulged  in  regarding  his  women  kind 
are,  of  course,  nonsen  ical.  They  are 
delightful  children,  but,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  higher  class,  no  more. 
Pierre  Loti’s  “  Madame  Chrysantheme,” 
though  dealing  almost  exclusively  with 
one  class,  portrays  with  great  fidelity 
their  character  and  limits. 

The  Japanese  irresistibly  reminds 
one  of  a  game  little  bantam.  His 
alertness,  courage,  and  evident  pleasure 
in  life  have  often  led  me  to  wonder 
whether  he  rather  than  we  has  not  dis¬ 
covered  the  art  of  living.  With  Brown¬ 
ing  he  seems  to  say,  “  My  life  did  and 
does  smack  sweet.”  While  the  China¬ 
man  is  ever  babbling  of  dollars,  cents, 
and  cash,  has  a  padlock  on  every  box 
and  every  door,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  en¬ 
tirely  dissociates  himself  from  his  busi¬ 
ness,  your  Japanese  will  throw  care  to 
the  winds  and  laugh,  sing,  and  enjoy 
himself  whenever  opportunity  offers  ; 
while  a  more  striking  contrast  to  the 
mutual  distrust  exhibited  among  the 
Chinese  I  have  never  seen  than  when, 
travelling  in  Japan  in  winter,  I  saw 
pedlars’  wares  left  unguarded  on  the 
ground  while  they  had  gone  off  to  buy 
their  food,  and  shops  deserted  by  their 
owners,  who  were  warming  themselves 
over  their  hibachis  in  inner  rooms  ; 
this,  too,  with  never  a  policeman  in 
sight  ! 

In  their  art,  too,  compare  the  grace¬ 
ful  abandon  of  the  Japanese  with  the 
stiff  unnatural  drawing  and  coloring 
of  the  Chinaman.  The  former,  who 
loves  to  wander  about  his  beautiful 
country  to  enjoy  its  scenery,  and  who 
absolutely  idolizes  its  flowers,  throws 
on  a  screen  or  a  jar  a  perfect  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
this  with  so  true  a  sense  of  the  artistic, 
that  a  raven  on  a  withered  branch  is 
made  to  give  as  much  pleasure  to  the 
eye  as  the  massed  beauties  of  a  wood¬ 
land  glade. 

The  Chinaman,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  stiff  and  formal  in  his  drawing,  has 
no  notion  of  perspective  or  of  chiaro- 
oscuro,  and,  though  frequently  gor¬ 
geous,  is  seldom  artistic  in  his  produc¬ 
tion.  His  thoughts  when  in  the 
country  are  hovering  over  his  counting- 
house.  His  conversation  has  taken  on 
no  softer  or  more  pleasing  variation 
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from  the  beauties  which  surround  him. 
llis  object  is  to  finish  his  business  and 
return  to  his  village  or  town  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Turn  to  their  literature.  That  of 
tlie  Japanese  may  be  narrow  and  illogi¬ 
cal,  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  more  human 
and  more  modern  than  that  sole  literary 
possession  of  the  Chinese,  the  mo¬ 
notonous  sententious  utterances  of  the 
sages  of  the  past,  in  which  the  occa¬ 
sional  grains  of  wheat  have  to  be  care¬ 
fully  abstracted  from  the  masses  of 
chaff  which  surround  them. 

And  now  as  to  tne  character  of  these 
two  Eastern  people.  The  Chinese, 
wandering  eastward  from  the  Caspian, 
settled  at  last  in  the  North  of  China. 
There  they  found  themselves  sur¬ 
rounded  by  tribes  more  warlike  than 
themselves,  but  far  inferior  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  there  they  remained,  un¬ 
touched  by  outside  influences  for  cen¬ 
turies.  \Vhat  wonder  that  in  the  pride 
of  their  intellectual  superiority  they 
gradually  crystallized,  that  arma  cedant 
toycB  became  such  a  fetish  with  them 
that  officers  and  men  alike  ceased  to 
care  for  gloiy  or  even  for  honor,  that 
literature  and  art  grew  dull  and  life¬ 
less,  and  that  the  entire  nation  devoted 
itself  to  gazing  with  rapture  on  its  past 
achievements,  regarding  any  proposals 
as  to  further  progress  with  disdain  ! 

Hampered  with  innumerable  dialects, 
and  with  a  written  language  so  diffi¬ 
cult  that  the  fact  of  being  able  to  read 
and  write  entitles  the  possessor  of  those 
accomplishments  to  the  reverent  regard 
of  the  masses,  spread  over  a  vast  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  only  respectable  means 
of  travel  are  the  w^aterways  supplied  by 
nature,  relying  on  themselves  alone  for 
the  evolution  of  any  improvement  on 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  what 
wonder  that  they  became  at  one  and 
the  same  time  ignorant  and  conceited, 
laudatores  temporis  acti,  and  suspicious 
of  and  averse  to  the  improvements 
which  gradually  filtered  through  to 
them  from  the  outer  world. 

Trusting  to  chicanery  rather  than  to 
courage  in  their  numerous  early  wars 
with  the  “  barbarians”  on  their  borders, 
they  had  surrounded  themselves  with 
no  halo  of  romance  or  patriotism,  while 
their  intensely  materialistic  natures  had 
opposed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 


the  “  sweetness  and  light”  which 
might  have  come  to  them  through  the 
Buddhist  and  Taoist  religions  as  orig¬ 
inally  presented. 

Clinging  to  the  river  sides,  where 
alone  they  could  obtain  transport  for 
their  wares,  marrying  early  and  pro¬ 
ducing  large  families,  they  naturally 
found  life  a  hard  struggle,  where  it 
was  ‘‘every  one  for  himself  and  the 
devil  lake  the  hindermost and  it  is 
here,  I  believe,  that  may  be  found  the 
•fons  et  origo  of  the  cold,  callous,  un¬ 
sympathetic  nature  which  makes  the 
Chinese  so  distasteful  to  the  more  gen¬ 
erously  gifted  people  of  the  West. 

The  Chinaman  is  not  wantonly  cruel, 
but  he  is  marvellously  indifferent  to  the 
sufferings  of  others.  The  cook  will 
cover  a  rat  with  kerosene  and  set  it 
alight,  not  to  enjoy  its  sufferings,  but 
because  he  believes  its  screams  will 
scare  its  fellows  away.  A  magistrate 
will  fan  himself  gently  on  the  execu¬ 
tion-ground  on  which  a  yelling  male¬ 
factor  is  being  gradually  cut  to  pieces, 
not  because  he  enjoys  the  spectacle, 
but  because  it  is  all  part  of  his  day’s 
work.  A  crowd  of  spectators  will 
watch  a  child  drown  because  it  is  no 
one’s  special  business  to  save  it,  and 
because  to  interfere  in  what  does  not 
concern  you  may  give  rise  to  trouble. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  as 
to  the  keen  interest  taken  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  in  money  matters,  it  may  be  sur¬ 
mised  that  they  should  be,  par  excel¬ 
lence,  a  “  nation  of  shopkeepers.”  And 
so  they  are.  To  their  credit  be  it 
said  that  they  have  thoroughly  real¬ 
ized  that  bargains  are  binding.  The 
tta  merchant  may  endeavor  in  every 
way  to  get  the  better  of  his  European 
confrere,  but,  once  the  mystic  words 
‘‘puttee  book” — i.e.,  enter  it  in  writ¬ 
ing — have  been  uttered,  the  latter  may 
rely  on  the  transaction  being  faithfully 
carried  through.  This  comparatively 
high  standard  of  commercial  morality 
naturally  results  in  an  elaborate  system 
of  credit,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
both  contracting  parties,  and,  though 
the  ‘‘  squeeze,”  or  perquisite,  enters 
into  every  arrangement,  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stop  the  wheels  of  commerce, 
though  undoubtedly  it  frequently  clogs 
them. 

To  go  back  on  your  word  in  a  busi- 
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ness  transaction,  or  to  fail  to  meet  your 
liabilities,  causes  a  Chinaman  to  lose 
face,”  and  this  is  to  him  unbearable. 
The  sacrifices  which  he  will  make  on 
the  approach  of  his  new  year  to  enable 
))im  to  avoid  being  posted  as  insolvent 
are  as  extraordinary  as  they  are  admira¬ 
ble.  Nor  would  it  be  right  to  omit  all 
reference  to  the  fact  that  to  their  jus¬ 
tice  they  frequently  add  generosity.  I 
well  remember  a  case  in  which  an 
American,  who  had  failed  after  years 
of  labor,  was  suppoited  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  by  his  “  conipra- 
dore,”  as  the  native  employed  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  firms  in  their  dealings  with 
Chinese  is  termed. 

Socially,  the  Chinese  are  unattrac¬ 
tive.  They  are  secretive,  suspicious, 
and  lacking  in  that  consideration  fur 
others  from  which  alone  true  politeness 
can  spring. 

True,  they  respect  courtesy  in  the 
abstract,  pay  great  attention  to  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and,  even  to  the  low¬ 
est  coolie,  resent  the  application  to 
them  of  the  term  “  discourteous”  as  an 
insult.  But  this  is  only  part  and 
parcel  of  their  invariable  pretension  to 
be  the  most,  in  fact  the  only  enlight¬ 
ened  and  civilized  nation  on  earth,  to 
whom  European  and  other  barbarians 
should  look  for,  instead  of  presuming 
to  offer,  light  and  leading.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  interpolate  the  remark 
that  a  criticism  on  a  nation,  as  a  whole, 
will  frequently  in  no  way  apply  to  a 
large  portion  of  its  components.  I 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  convey  the 
idea  that  among  the  Chinese  1  have 
mixed  with  I  have  not  found  educated, 
upright,  courteous  men,  whose  presence 
would  be  an  advantage  to  any  com¬ 
munity,  while  as  regards  the  lower 
ordeis  it  is  amusing  to  hear  on  all  sides 
from  Europeans  the  naive  remark, 
“  Oh,  they  are  a  horrid  lot,  but  1  have 
got  a  capital  set  of  servants.'’ 

To  answer  the  inquiry  so  frequently 
addressed  to  those  resident  in  the  far 
East,  ‘‘  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Chinese  ?”  is  indeed  difficult.  They 
are  temperate  and  haid-workiug. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  easily  gov¬ 
erned,  so  long  as  firmness  does  not  de¬ 
generate  into  tyranny  nor  sympathy 
into  weakness  ;  so  long,  in  fact,  as  they 
realize  that  the  velvet  glove  conceals 
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the  iron  hand.  Their  secret  societies, 
professedly  political — really,  at  the 
present  day,  criminal — contain  the 
scum  alone  of  the  population,  and  can 
be  kept  well  in  hand  by  any  strong  and 
upright  Government.  Their  adoration 
of  justice,  to  which  they  are  compara¬ 
tive  strangers,  ranges  them  at  once  on 
the  side  of  any  Government  which 
makes  it  one  of  its  leading  principles, 
while  their  terror  of  being  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  human  wolves  that  prowl 
around  them  causes  those  who  have 
anything  to  lose  to  support  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  law  and  order  so  long  as 
they  can  possibly  be  borne  with.  Their 
ideas  of  honesty,  while  not  so  strict  as 
ours,  are  by  no  means  despicable,  and, 
among  the  wealthier  class,  public  spirit 
and  charity  are  by  no  means  rare.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are,  from  tho  mo¬ 
ment  they  enter  the  world,  practically 
forced  by  their  environment  to  trust  to 
themselves  and  not  to  others,  to  con¬ 
ceal  rather  than  expose,  to  suspect 
rather  than  to  trust.  This  it  is  which 
acts  as  a  cold  douche  on  any  warm  feel¬ 
ings  of  regard  for  them  which  may 
rise  in  the  European  heart,  and  which 
gives  rise  to  frequently  quite  unrea¬ 
sonable  feelings  of  bitterness  when, 
after  years  of  intercourse,  one  finds  that 
one’s  Chinese  acquaintance  or  servant 
has  only  a  surface  regard  for  one,  and 
will  regard  separation  with  perfect 
equanimity.  Why,  indeed,  should  it 
be  otherwise  with  the  Chinese^  or  in¬ 
deed  with  any  Eastern  nation  ?  Many 
of  their  ways  are  abhorrent  to  us,  many 
of  ours  are  so  to  them.  We  regard 
ourselves  as  their  superiors  in  almost 
every  particular.  They  entirely  and 
absolutely  decline  to  share  that  opinion, 
giving  us  credit  for  mechanical  ingenu¬ 
ity,  for  business  shrewdness,  for  a  de¬ 
sire  for  justice,  but  for  little  else. 

Of  the  very  early  history  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  little  or  nothing  is  known. 
Who  they  are,  and  where  they  come 
from,  is  still  a  matter  of  sjieculation. 
Whether  they  sailed  from  Old  Mexico 
or  from  the  Southern  Si.as  is  a  mjstery. 
Our  earliest  knowledge  of  them  is  m 
the  fifth  century  a.d.,  when  we  find 
the  Mikados— descendants  of  the  Sun- 
Goddess — ruling  over  them,  and  light 
and  learning  filtering  through  to  them 
from  China.  Later,  we  find  the  tern- 
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poral  powers  of  the  Mikados  being 
usurped  by  the  great  chiefs — though 
at  no  stage  of  Japanese  history  were 
the  former  ever  treated  otherwise  than 
with  the  deepest  surface  reverence— 
until,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  absolutism  gives  way  to  feudal¬ 
ism,  and  Yoritomo  comes  into  view  as 
de  facto  ruler  of  the  country  under  the 
title  of  “  Shogun,”  i.e.,  Imperator.  lu 
the  sixteenth  century  we  find  the 
notorious  Taico  Sama  meditating  the 
invasion  of  China  after  his  conquest  of 
Corea,  but  having  his  plans  cut  short 
by  death,  upon  which  his  chief  general, 
leyasu,  assumes  supreme  power,  and 
founds  a  dynasty  of  Shoguns  who  rule 
Japan  in  profound  peace  till  1868, 
when  the  Mikado  is  restored  to  abso¬ 
lute  power,  and  Japan  takes  her  place 
as,  if  1  may  be  excused  the  phrase,  an 
“up-to-date”  nation.  How  marked  a 
contrast  to  the  course  of  Chinese  his¬ 
tory  !  The  latter  people  enter  their 
country  having  learned  everything,  the 
former  with  everything  to  learn.  The 
Chinese,  split  up  into  warring  States, 
again  amalgamate,  are  conquered  by 
Manchus  and  Mongols.  The  Japanese, 
though  occasionally  engaging  in  inter¬ 
necine  warfare,  are  invariably  ranged 
under  one  Mikado,  and,  though  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  number,  are  prepared 
to  attack  their  huge  neighbor,  cen¬ 
turies  before  they  have,  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  adoption  of  European  methods, 
assured  themselves  of  success.  Finally, 
we  see  them  convinced  that  if  they  are 
to  bo  an  important  nation,  old  ways 
must  be  abandoned  and  new  ones 
adopted,  and  thenceforth  almost  too 
eagerly  assimilating  all  that  is  modern 
and  European,  instead  of,  as  with 
China,  turning  eyes,  dazed  with  the 
glory  of  their  ancient  history,  to  glance 
disdainfully  at  the  methods  of  the 
West. 

To  be  a  soldier  in  old  Japan  was  to 
be  a  gentleman,  and  vice  versd  ;  to  be 
one  in  China  was  a  proof  that  you  were 
unable  to  successfully  compete  for  a 
civil  appointment.  The  Japanese  “  sa¬ 
murai”  was  ready  to  die  at  a  moment’s 
notice  for  his  chief  (the  tale  of  the 
forty-seven  “  ronins”  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  their  chivalry).  The  Chi¬ 
nese  “  brave”  was  ill-clothed,  ill-paid, 
uncared-for,  and,  consequently,  use- 
New  Semes. — Vol.  LXVII.,  No,  4. 


less.  Patriotism  has  ever  been  of  the 
life-blood  of  the  Japanese  ;  while,  in 
China,  the  Cantonese,  though  venerat¬ 
ing  his  Emperor,  would,  if  properly 
led  and  paid,  make  war  upon  his  north¬ 
ern  brethren  with  the  utmost  cheer¬ 
fulness.  In  other  particulars,  however, 
the  contrast  is  not  so  favorable  to  the 
Japanese.  It  has  been  said  that”  Ja¬ 
pan,  the  paradise  of  the  globe-trotter, 
IS  the  grave  of  the  merchant’s  hopes” 
—  a  pithy  summing  up  of  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  the  charming  manners 
of  its  people  on  the  one  side,  their  in¬ 
difference  to  punctuality,  truth,  or 
commercial  morality  on  the  other. 
Business  habits  do  not  appear  to  be  in¬ 
grained  in  the  Japanese  as  they  are  in 
the  Chinese.  They  feel  no  shame  in 
going  back  on  a  losing  bargain,  and, 
consequently,  transactions  between 
them  and  their  European  co  traders 
are  much  more  on  a  ready-money  basis 
than  in  China.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  that,  now  that  the  army  has 
ceased  to  monopolize  the  chivalry  of 
Japan,  the  moral  aspect  of  commerce 
may  improve  ;  in  fact,  signs  of  such 
improvement  are  already  evincing  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  a  bad  impression  has  been 
given,  the  effects  of  which  it  will  take 
long  to  efface.  Their  sentiments  tow¬ 
ard  Europeans  are,  at  bottom,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Chinese.  They  do  not, 
of  course,  believe,  with  the  former, 
that  Europeans  steal  babies  to  make 
medicine  out  of  their  eyes,  livers,  etc., 
that  they  have  the  power  of  seeing 
precious  stones  urider  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  etc.,  but,  though  they  are 
too  polite  to  say  so,  they,  in  many 
cases,  regard  their  presence  as  an  un¬ 
fortunate  necessity,  rendered  tolerable 
only  by  the  material  advantages  arising 
from  it.  Their  great  ambition  is  to 
obtain  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  great 
nations.  As  an  Eastern  diplomat  re¬ 
marked  to  me,  one  of  their  objects  in 
entering  on  the  Chinese  war  was  to 
show  the  world  that  they  were  not 
merely  “  the  little  men  who  made  the 
gold  lacquer.”  It  is  this  alone  which 
has  made  them  welcome  Western  cus¬ 
toms  and  servilely  imitate  Western 
fashions.  That  they  are  determined 
to  have  as  little  European  interference 
in  the  future  as  possible  is  shown  by 
their  eagerness  to  dismiss  their  Western 
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instructors  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment,  and  undertake  their  work  them¬ 
selves.  While  admiring  their  patriotism 
and  pride,  we  cannot  avoid  entertain¬ 
ing  the  gravest  of  doubts  as  to  whether 
a  more  patient  examination  of  the  flaws 
as  well  as  of  the  advantages  of  Western 
polity  and  civilization,  and  a  more 
cautious  advance  along  the  new  route 
adopted  by  them,  would  not  lead  to 
more  enduring  and  beneflcial  results. 
It  seems  impossible  that  a  nation  can 
pass  in  a  single  bound  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  form  of  civilization  without  se¬ 
vere  damage  to  its  internal  structure  ; 
and  from  a  too  great  eagerness  to  adopt 
what  has  hitherto  been  unknown,  one 
is  apt  to  suspect  a  fickleness  which  does 
not  argue  well  for  permanent  stability. 
Were  Japan  to  sustain  a  severe  reverse, 
or  were  her  Government  to  cease  bol¬ 
stering  up  her  merchants’  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  enterprises  by  means  of  sub¬ 
sidies,  etc.,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
her  present  meteorlike  effulgence  would 
for  long  be  shrouded  in  comparative 
gloom. 

Reverting  to  China,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  most  melancholy  of  her 
numerous  failings  is  her  Government. 
Were  she  in  the  grasp  of  a  tyrannical 
invader,  who  filled  every  post  with  his 
own  creatures,  this  would  be  excusable  ; 
but  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Practi¬ 
cally,  every  post  is  open  to  every  China¬ 
man.  It  therefore  follows  that,  if  the 
Government  is  rotten,  decay  must  be 
present  in  the  people  also.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  right  government  are  indeed 
present,  but  their  application  is,  as  a 
rule,  absent. 

The  Japanese,  far  from  shrinking 
from  their  officials  and  endeavoring  to 
conceal  their  every  action  from  their 
eyes,  trembling  to  engage  in  any  large 
undertaking  lest  their  profits  should 
be  swept  from  their  grasp  under  some 
more  or  less  speciously  framed  impost, 
turn  to  them  for  assistance  in  every¬ 
thing  ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  earn 
a  certain  amount  of  contempt  from  the 
hardier  merchants  of  the  West,  who 
prefer  an  open  field  and  no  favor.  Far 
from  fearing  their  ministers,  a  certain 
section — intoxicated  with  its  new-born 
freedom— does  not  hesitate  on  occa¬ 
sions  to  criticise  them  in  language  re¬ 
pugnant  alike  to  moderation  and  .good 
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taste.  As  Mr.  Curzon  has  remarked, 
“  A  time  of  internal  fermentation  lies 
before  Japan  in  her  attempts  to  graft 
a  purely  democratic  product  on  a  feudal 
stem,  and  to  reconcile  constitutional 
liberty  with  a  theocratic  regime.  ”  The 
Japanese  political  arena  is  at  present  a 
not  too  agreeable  spectacle,  but  that 
she  should  passthrough  much  troubled 
water  in  her  effort  to  reach  a  new 
haven  is  inevitable. 

A  refreshing  contrast  is  presented 
when  we  look  at  her  advance  in  the  arts 
both  of  peace  and  war.  The  degrading 
spectacle  presented  by  China  of  coward¬ 
ly  leaders,  ill  armed  and  underfed  sol¬ 
diers,  a  commissariat  and  medical  corps 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  shows  up 
in  the  brightest  of  colors  the  smart, 
well-cared-for  Japanese  private — the 
successor  to  the  chivalrous  “  samurai” 
— the  idol  of  the  people,  cheerfully 
taking  his  orders  from  officers  who, 
he  well  knows,  will  ever  be  in  the 
vanguard  whether  victory  or  defeat 
await  him,  and  whose  care  for  him  in 
sickness  and  in  health  increases  his 
natural  amoiir  propre^  and  makes  him 
proud  of  his  position.  And,  if  the 
army  is  popular,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  navy,  the  enthusiasm  regarding 
which  is  as  great  as  ours  in  England 
over  our  first  line  of  defence  ?  We 
certainly  seem  to  turn  from  darkness 
to  light  when  we  pass  from  the  corrupt, 
effete,  wilfully  blinded  mandarinate  to 
the  honest,  energetic  Japanese  official, 
ever  anxious  to  press  on  in  the  new 
road  opened  to  him,  and  to  help  his 
country  to  fresh  successes.  The  kind¬ 
ness  to  prisoners,  the  absence  of  beg¬ 
gars,  the  joy  in  living  which  we  see  in 
Japan,  all  show  us  that  a  nation  has 
arisen  which  possesses  many  of  the 
virtues  which  we  consider  peculiar  to 
the  West.  Has  she  come  to  stay  ? 
That  is  the  question  which  is  puzzling 
many  minds  both  here  and  in  the  East. 
All  we  can  at  present  say  is  that,  if  her 
moral  fibre  prove  equal  to  her  intellec¬ 
tual  elasticity,  if  her  next  quarter  of  a 
century  be  free  from  dangerous  internal 
broils  and  external  reverses,  she  should 
by  then  be  fairly  launched  on  the  sea 
of  nations,  and  be  able,  should  she  so 
wish,  to  replace  her  national  emblem 
by  that  of  Scotland,  with  its  motto. 
Nemo  me  impune  lacessit. 
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As  regards  the  commercial  future  of 
the  two  countries,  though  much  still 
remains  in  doubt,  we  may,  without 
much  hesitation,  commit  ourselves  to 
certain  beliefs. 

To  begin  with  China.  It  appears 
inevitable  that  one  result  of  the  recent 
war  must  be  to  give  a  vigorous  impetus 
to  her  traffic  with  outside  countries. 
Her  prestige  has  been  lowered,  her  pride 
has  taken  alarm.  She  has  been  van¬ 
quished  with  ridiculous  ease  by  a  na¬ 
tion  a  tenth  of  her  size  which  she  had 
always  affected  to  despise.  She  has 
had  wrung  from  her  a  large  war  indem¬ 
nity,  and  has  been  forced  to  make  trade 
concessions  which  it  may  be  taken  for 
certain  she  will  be  compelled  to  carry 
out  in  good  faith.  Machinery  is  being 
freely  imported,  and  foreign-owned 
mills  are  springing  up  on  her  territory, 
with  the  result  that  already  Shanghai 
yarns  are  being  freely  taken  at  prices 
equal  to  those  commanded  by  the  best 
Indian  spinnings.  The  result  may 
prove  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
vanquished  rather  than  of  the  victor. 
China  possesses  enormous  quantities  of 
cotton,  while  Japan  has  to  import 
hers.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
ere  long  the  former  will  be  supplying 
herself  with  all  sorts  of  piece-goods,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  her  swarming  popu¬ 
lation.  As  a  producer  of  silk,  tea, 
sugar,  and  tobacco,  she  has  advantages 
far  beyond  those  granted  to  her  neigh¬ 
bor,  while  her  mineral  wealth,  includ¬ 
ing  coal,  is  believed  to  be  very  great. 
l\"hile  her  workpeople  are  equal  to 
those  of  Japan,  her  merchants  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  superior.  The  Japan  Mail  very 
truly  remarks  :  “  The  Chinaman  seems 
to  possess  in  a  marked  degree  many  of 
the  qualities  essential  to  commercial 
success.  He  is  quick  in  forming  de¬ 
cisions.  He  is  not  prone  to  sacrifice 
the  substance  of  large  present  gain  to 
the  shadow  of  still  larger  future  profits. 
He  has  the  courage  to  avert  disaster  by 
accepting  definite  and  endurable  loss. 
Above  all,  he  knows  the  value  of  integ¬ 
rity  and  credit.  None  of  these  qual¬ 
ities  appear  to  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
the  Japanese  in  an  equal  measure.” 
Where  free  from  official  rapacity,  the 
progress  of  China’s  mercantile  class  is 
indeed  astonishing.  The  trade  of 
Hong  Kong  is  passing  more  and  more 


into  their  hands,  while  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  they  are  wealthier  and  own 
more  land  than  any  other  section  of 
the  community.  In  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  their  money  is  laid  out  in  restau¬ 
rants,  theatres,  pawnshops,  and  other 
petty  establishments  likely  to  escape 
the  ravening  eye  of  their  mandarins, 
but,  if  once  they  feel  secure  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  their  capital,  it  will  be 
brought  out  in  abundance  to  promote 
every  form  of  local  enterprise.  Let 
but  the  opposition  at  present  offered 
by  the  proud  and  ignorant  mandarins 
to  the  employment  of  skilled  Western 
labor  be  removed  and  the  internal  fiscal 
arrangements  of  the  country  placed  on 
a  proper  footing,  and  the  craving  of 
the  Chinese  for  wealth  will,  ere  long, 
overcome  their  antipathy  to  foreigners, 
scientific  methods  of  agriculture,  min¬ 
ing,  and  manufacturing  will  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  China  will  enter  on  a 
brighter  phase  of  existence  than  she  has 
yet  known.  So  far,  her  one  steamship 
company  and  her  one  coal-mining  ven¬ 
ture  are  in  the  hands  of  mandarins,  her 
roads  are  practically  non-existent,  her 
waterways  are,  where  possible,  closed 
to  steam  traffic,  and  lined  with  custom¬ 
houses,  entailing  ruinous  expense  and 
delay,  yet  the  Inspector-General  of 
Customs  is  already  able  to  remark  that 
“  cheap  labor  and  raw  material  are 
abundant,  and,  with  the  continuance 
of  the  advantage  which  the  East  enjoys 
by  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  China  be¬ 
coming  a  most  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  country,  which  will  lead  to  a  keen 
and  formidable  competition  in  textiles 
between  the  East  and  the  West.” 

If  China  may  at  present  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  sluggish,  almost  stagnant, 
stream,  the  water  of  which  is  fouled  by 
masses  of  decaying  vegetation,  Japan 
presents  the  appearance  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  of  a  foaming  mountain  torrent, 
bright,  sparkling,  impetuous.  We 
watch  its  course  with  a  great  deal  of 
admiration,  a  little  amusement,  and  a 
keen  desire  to  know  whether  it  will 
find  its  future  as  a  majestic  gliding 
river  or  as  a  number  of  hurrying 
streams — beneficial  in  their  way,  no 
doubt,  but  lacking  the  utility  of  the 
broad  expanse  of  water  on  the  bosom  of 
which  the  keels  of  the  world  may  float. 
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Who  could  have  believed  that  some 
forty  years  only  after  Commodore 
Perry’s  barely  justifiable  expedition 
“  to  insist  on  the  cessation  of  Japan’s 
policy  of  isolation,”  she  would  present 
the  spectacle  of  a  nation  possessing  an 
•  army  of  some  200,000  men,  equipped 
literally  to  the  last  gaiter-button,” 
with  the  latest  implements  of  war, 
and  attended  by  a  commissariat  and 
medical  corps  from  which  it  has  been 
said  that  even  Germany  might  take  a 
lesson  ;  while  her  navy,  exclusive  of 
some  15  gunboats  and  60  torpedo- 
boats,  numbers  over  30  ships  (includ¬ 
ing  3  battleships)  of  100,000  tons  dis¬ 
placement,  150,000  indicated  horse¬ 
power,  and  mounting  586  guns,  and 
the  value  of  her  foreign  trade  amounts 
to  some  230  millions  of  dollars  !  To 
some,  indeed,  Japan’s  leap  into  the 
forefront  of  the  world’s  commercial 
battle  appears  pregnant  with  coming 
disaster  for  the  ohler-established  com¬ 
batants.  They  look  gloomily  forward 
to  a  not  distant  period  when  the  mer¬ 
cantile  flag  of  England  shall  no  longer 
flaunt  supreme  in  the  waters  of  the 
East,  when  Japan  (with  China  per¬ 
haps  in  her  wake)  shall  supply  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  with  its  every 
want,  and  the  Western  trader  shall  be 
cast  out  to  seek  new  fields  for  his  en¬ 
terprise.  Such  a  prognostication  does 
not  appear  to  be  justified  by  either 
logic  or  history.  If  it  be  the  case  that 
the  natives  of  the  East  are  capable  of 
supplying  themselves  with  everything 
they  desire  at  a  less  cost  than  they  can 
obtain  it  from  the  West ;  if,  which  is 
virtually  the  same  thing,  their  labor 
is  in  every  respect  more  eSicient  than 
that  of  their  European  rivals,  then  the 
East  may  rise  to  glory  on  the  ashes  of 
the  West ;  but  to  assume  that  this  is 
the  case  because  certain  articles  for¬ 
merly  supplied  by  the  latter  are  now 
being  manufactured  by  the  former, 
seems  to  be  entirely  irrational.  Un¬ 
less  we  drive  our  trade  from  us  by  per¬ 
petual  strikes  on  the  part  of  our  labor¬ 
ers,  or  ill-judged  interference  with  free 
contract  on  that  of  our  Governments, 
the  superiority  of  both  our  intelligence 
and  physique  is  bound  to  assert  itself, 
and,  though  the  channels  of  our  trade 
with  the  East  may  change,  its  volume 
will  steadily  increase.  Why  should  we 


stand  aghast  at  the  sight  of  Eastern 
States  increasing  in  wealth  ?  Are  not 
rich  customers  as  advantageous  to  a 
nation  as  they  are  to  its  shopkeepers, 
and  doetf  the  fact  that  a  particular 
class  of  merchandise  is  no  longer  ac¬ 
ceptable  necessitate  the  putting-up  of 
shutters  and  retiring  from  business  ? 

The  tendency  of  Japan  toward  ‘‘  Eu¬ 
ropeanization” — to  make  use  of  an  un¬ 
sightly  but  almost  necessary  word — 
must  almost  inevitably  lead  to  fresh 
openingS^for  our  commerce.  That  she 
endeavors  to  imitate  our  products  is 
true,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
in  many  instances,  her  energy  is 
wasted,  and  will  erelong  be  directed 
into  more  useful  channels.  In  Mr. 
ISatow’s  report  we  find  that  “  the  list 
of  imitations  of  European  articles  now 
made  in  Japan,  though  not  yet  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  admit  of  their 
appearance  among  the  lists  of  exports,  is 
nevertheless  a  long  one,  and  is  steadily 
increasing.  Among  those  shown  at  the 
Domestic  Industrial  Exhibition  were 
blankets,  carriage-rugs,  shawls,  shirts, 
cotton  and  silk  socks,  cotton  towels, 
felt  and  straw  hats,  boots,  saddles,  har¬ 
ness,  portmanteaus,  clocks,  thermom¬ 
eters,  harmoniums,  optical,  musical, 
surveying,  and  surgical  instruments, 
photographic  cameras,  woollens,  flan¬ 
nels,  and  cloth,  lead  and  slate  pencils, 
and  a  host  of  others.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  there  is  nothing  of 
common  use  produced  in  Europe  which 
cannot  now  be  imitated,  with  more  or 
less  success,  in  Japan  ;  and,  seeing  the 
extent  which  the  export  of  such  articles 
as  glassware,  matches,  and  umbrellas 
have  already  attained,  the  Japanese 
mav  consider  themselves  justified  in 
looking  forward  to  an  equally  profitable 
export  in  course  of  time  of  many  of  the 
above  articles.  All  of  them  are  won¬ 
derfully  cheap,  most  of  them  are  ex¬ 
cellent  in  appearance,  and  some  of 
them  are  also  good  to  use.  The  sur¬ 
gical  instruments  are,  it  is  said,  often 
equal  to  the  best  produced  in  England  ; 
straw  hats,  rugs,  and  fancy  blankets, 
and  flannel  are  of  fair  quality,  excellent 
for  the  prices,  but,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  cheapness  and  appearance  are 
the  sole  recommendations,  and  any 
comparison  between  them  and  their 
English-made  prototypes  would  be  ab- 
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snrd.  Japanese  manufactures  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  Western  articles  may,  and 
probably  for  a  time  will,  spread  all 
over  the  markets  of  the  far  East,  but  a 
radical  change  must  take  place  in  them 
if  they  are  ever  to  gain  the  foothold  in 
Europe  or  America  that  some  ardent 
but  ill-informed  advocates  of  bimetal¬ 
lism  now  not  unseldom  hold  up  as  a 
solemn  warning  to  the  British  makers.” 

While,  however,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  a  smile  at  seeing  how  this  “  child 
of  the  world’s  old  age”  endeavors  to  do 
everything  at  once,  and  though  we  may 
to  some  extent  endorse  the  criticism 
that,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  youth,  the 
Japanese  is  vain,  remarkably  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  flattery,  unsteady,  and  always 
seeking  some  new  thing,  we  can  have 
nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  upon  the 
nation  where  her  energy  is  being  judi¬ 
ciously  applied.  Her  brilliant  indus¬ 
trial  achievements  are  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  when  we  consider  the  natural  disad- 


vautages  with  which  she  has  to  contend 
in  the  shape  of  a  long-extended  coun¬ 
try,  split  up  into  many  islands,  having 
mountains  as  its  dominating  character, 
and  rivers  ill-adapted  for  navigation 
and  liable  to  constant  overflow. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  Japan  will  depend  on  her 
industrial,  rather  than  on  her  commer¬ 
cial  achievements.  She  has  not,  so  far, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
any  considerable  part  of  the  foreign 
trade ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  Japan,  as  represented  by  her 
merchants,  will,  in  other  than  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  ever  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  petty  trader.  She  will  certainly 
not  do  so  by  indulging  in  futile  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  European  middleman,  and 
viewing  with  disfavor,  as  she  is  in¬ 
clined  to  do,  any  closer  drawing  of  the 
bonds  which  now  unite  her  with  for¬ 
eigners  and  with  commerce. — Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  SCRIBBLERS. 

(Being  the  Confessions  of  a  Magazine  Contributor.) 


“  And  here  in  recent  times  were  found 
three  skeletons  ;  the  first  being  the  bones  of  a 
man,  the  second  those  of  a  woman,  and  the 
third  those  of  a  cousin.” 

I  REMEMBER  weeping  tears  of  rage  — 
tears,  also,  I  need  hardly  add,  of  extreme 
youth — when  the  work  of  genius  that 
ended  with  the  above  lines  was  returned 
“  with  thanks.”  I  am  now  a  wiser,  if 
a  sadder  scribbler. 

It  is  said,  in  common  parlance,  to 
be  better  to  “  sweep  a  crossing”  than 
to  take  to  the  thorny  paths  of  literature. 
Certainly,  from  the  nature  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  so  plentifully  bestowed  upon  the 
young  aspirant  to  literary  honors,  one 
18  led  to  infer  that  snch  is  the  case. 
The  reason  for  so  much  cold  water  be¬ 
ing  thrown  is  not,  however,  entirely 
the  contemptible  one  that  every  one  is 
desirous  to  keep  his  or  her  profession 
as  “  close”  as  possible.  It  is  rather 
that  there  is  such  an  enormous  army 
of  people  who  think  they  can  write, 
and  such  an  amount  of  entreaty  sent 
up  to  all  who  are  supposed  to  be  any¬ 
where  near  the  literary  swim,  “  to 


tell”  less  fortunate  outsiders  “  how  to 
get  their  magazine  articles  accepted”  ; 
as  though  there  were  a  royal  road,  in¬ 
deed,  to  the  heart  of  an  editor! 
Editors,  though  a  long-suffering  and 
much-abused  race,  are  not  quite  such 
fools  as  the  said  outsiders  would  seem 
to  think,  and  are  quite  alive  to  the 
value  of  a  good  thing  when  they  get  it. 
Though  they  may  well  be  tempted  to 
cry  with  the  preacher,  “  of  the  making 
of  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and 
much  reading  (of  crabbed  MSS.)  is  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh”  ;  yet  they  are 
scarcely  inspired,  in  their  final  selec¬ 
tion,  by  as  much  private  and  personal 
malice  as  people  think.  “  The  many 
fail,  the  one  succeeds  ;”  and  where  so 
many  try,  the  proportion  of  those  who 
succeed  seems  even  smaller.  One 
manuscript  accepted  in  twenty  is  the 
average  ;  at  least  so  an  editor  of  wide 
experience  lately  asserted  (an  editor 
writing  his  confessions  that  time  !). 
And  such  manuscripts  as  some  of  the 
rejected  are  !  One  always  marvels  how 
it  is  that  after  a  prolonged  dose  of 
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Ihcm,  the  editor  does  not  altogether 
lose  his  critical  faculty.  No  wonder  if 
his  heart  become  somewhat  hardened 
in  the  direction  of  embryo  authorship. 
Tho  fact  is,  that  to  the  ignorant  the 
profession  of  writing  seems  to  possess 
two  great  advantages.  Firstly,  it  re¬ 
quires,  so  to  speak,  no  “  plant and, 
secondly,  almost  every  one  thinks  he 
can  do  it.  The  more  entirely  ignorant 
he  is,  the  less  is  he  troubled  with 
doubts  on  the  subject.  And  even 
when  not  ignorant,  how  full  of  hope 
and  confidence  is  the  budding  author  ! 
(Perhaps  that  is  why  he  is  so  much 
more  interesting  to  meet  before  he  has 
budded.)  Whatever  the  ranks  of  the 
Published  may  be — and  few  educated 
people  in  these  days  have  not  per¬ 
petrated  a  volume  of  some  kind  or 
other,  the  ranks  of  the  Great  Unpub¬ 
lished  are  still  larger.  Perhaps  they 
console  themselves  with  visions  of  “  a 
fairer,  other  world  than  ours,”  like 
William  Blake,  the  poet-painter,  who 
used  to  say  wistfully  to  the  publishers, 
on  the  return  of  his  MSS.,  “  Well, 
they  are  published  elsewhere,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  bound  !” 

But,  although  I  thus  kindly  plead 
for  the  editors,  I  who  write  have  been 
in  my  time  afflicted  by  them.  I  have, 
indeed,  gone  through  the  Slough  of 
Despond  like  the  rest,  and  have  come 
out  at  the  other  side  of  it — a  far  more 
philosophical  individual  than  when  I 
entered  it.  If  in  my,  callow  days  I 
used  to  weep  when  a  cherished  article 
was  returned,  now  a  similar  incident 
affects  me  not  at  all— I  severely  restamp 
it,  redirect  it,  clean  it  up  (if  necessary), 
get  its  front  and  back  pages  retype¬ 
written  (if  necessary),  and  send  it  re¬ 
morselessly  again  on  its  travels  ;  for, 
sad  to  relate,  it  does  still  happen  that  I 
am  occasionally  rejected.  But,  then,  I 
no  longer  regard  rejection  as  a  personal 
insult.  Perhaps  the  explanation  of 
this  may  be  that  in  my  callow  days  1 
was  conceited  ;  and  nothing  reduces 
the  conceit  of  a  person — of  average  in¬ 
tellect  at  least — like  trying  seriously  to 
write  himself.  After  many  attempts, 
and  untold  returned  MSS.,  the  average 
writer  finds  gradually  his  or  her  proper 
level,  and  looks  upon  life  generally  in 
a  chastened  spirit. 

1  have  always  been  a  hardened  maga- 


April, 

zine  beggar.  To  return  to  my  youth, 
I  embarked — as  a  blackened  and  torn 
MS.  of  my  youth  reminds  me, — after 
perpetrating  the  literary  gem  that 
heads  this  paper,  on  a  lengthy  novel 
with  a  somewhat  original  plot,  viz., 
the  captain  of  a  big  passenger-ship,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  falls 
in  love  with  a  young  lady-passenger  ; 
she  refuses  him  ;  the  captain  there¬ 
upon  steers  his  ship  straight  for  a 
desert  island,  where  he  severely  keeps 
his  crew  and  passengers  till  the  said 
oung  lady  shall  relent ;  the  crew, 
alf-starved,  go  on  their  knees  to  tho 
obdurate  damsel ;  she  consents.  Tab¬ 
leau  !  This,  also,  I  considered  a  great 
work  of  genius,  and  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  moral  obliquity  of  the 
editor  who  returned  it.  To  this  story, 
however,  has,  year  by  year,  alas !  been 
added  a  brilliant  series  of  stories  and 
articles  which  have  never  seen  the 
light ;  fifty  at  least  in  number,  they  get 
dustier  year  by  year,  in  a  desk  devoted 
to  superannuated  and  unappreciated 
talent.  I  am  still  very  much  open  to 
offers  for  them.  I  am  not  particular. 
If  even  a  patent  “  safe  cure”  medicine 
tout  should  offer  me  10s.  6d.  for  the 
best  of  them,  I  “  wouldn’t  ’aggie  with 
him.”  While  on  the  subject  of  patent 
medicines,  I  may  say  that  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  two  at  least  of  my 
“short  stories” — two  with  tragic  and 
deeply  touching  endings — have  not 
been  utilized  to  this  end — that  of  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  a  patent  “cure.” 
Though  long  ago  paid  for,  I  could 
never  trace  them  ;  and  I  now  never 
open  a  quack  medicine  pamphlet  with¬ 
out  dreading  to  find — in  the  novelette 
that,  like  the  jam  in  the  powder,  ac¬ 
companies  these  publications — my  own 
cherished  offspring,  with  the  end — the 
pathetic  death-bed  scene,  Cynthia  dy¬ 
ing  to  slow  music — altered  like  this : — 

“  Cynthia  did  not  die,  reader.  Be  reas¬ 
sured  ;  she  recovered.  It  was  Prince’s  Prime 
Piils  for  Pampered  People  (or  Gammer 
Goose’s  Groats,  or  Mother  Shipton’s  Salts) 
that  cured  her.  One  box  did  it.” 

What  Mr.  Frith  felt  when  a  well- 
known  soap  firm  bought  his  Academy 
picture,  “  The  New  Frock,”  and  re¬ 
christened  it  “  So  Clean,”  will  be 
nothing  to  what  I  shall  feel  then  ! 

Curiously  enough,  an  author  has  a 
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more  tender  corner  of  his  heart  for  his 
failures  than  for  his  successes  ;  also,  he 
always  imagines  them  to  be  his  best 
productions.  They,  like  the  poor,  are 
always  with  him  ;  they  are,  from  long 
habit,  the  children  of  his  brain  that  he 
regards  with  the  deepest  JafiEecti on  ;  for 
he  can  always  refresh  his  memory  by 
re-reading  them  and  conning  their 
beauties,  which  “age  cannot  wither, 
nor  custom  stale,”  even  though  the 
rags  of  their  corporeal  tenement  scarce¬ 
ly  hold  together.  They  are  never  quite 
beyond  hope  ;  and  there  is  more  joy  in 
the  heart  of  an  author  over  the  man¬ 
uscript  that  repents  and  is  accepted  — 
(the  prodigal  son,  so  to  speak)— at,  say 
its  twentieth  visit,  than  over  tne  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  new  and  freshly  typewritten 
sheets  whose  pristine  whiteness  has 
never  yet  been  marred  by  weeks  of 
contact  with  dusty  office  pigeon-holes  ! 

In  looking  over  such  antiquated 
documents — which  have  something  of 
the  sadness  of  old  love-letters — I  am 
struck  with  their  colossal  neatness. 
How  often  had  I  burned  the  midnight 
oil  over  them,  hopelessly  entangled  in 
a  labyrinthine  sentence  of  my  own 
weaving  !  The  very  first  are  tied  up 
with  blue  ribbons  ;  some  of  them  were, 
I  think,  in  the  struggle  for  perfection, 
copied  over  at  least  a  dozen  times  in 
my  clearest  hand,  and  typewritten  after 
that !  Then  they  begin  to  grow  more 
careless,  the  sheets  of  paper  become 
irregular,  and  there  are  actually  cor¬ 
rections  !  Lying  near  them  1  find  an¬ 
other  neatly  docketed  bundle  :  “  Edi¬ 
torial  Letters.”  These  turn  out  to  be 
not,  as  one  would  think,  full  of  well- 
deserved  praise,  but  actually  and  solely 
letters  of  rejection  !  Evidently,  at  an 
early  period  of  authorship,  one  may  be 
proud  even  of  these  !  Yes,  I  have 
been  familiar  with  every  form  of  re¬ 
fusal,  from  the  chilling  printed  form 
to  the  polite  personal  note  from  the 
editor— specimens  of  this,  I  need 
hardly  say,  are  rare.  Kare,  also,  is 
another  kind  of  note  from  an  editor, 
who,  not  content  with  rejecting  you, 
writes  you  a  private  and  kindly  worded 
homily  (generally  from  the  country) 
on  your  very  reprehensible  theories  ; 
this,  however,  I  prefer  to  the  printed 
form,  as  it  is  surely  better  to  be  lec¬ 
tured  than  not  to  be  noticed  at  all ! 


But,  perhaps  the  most  obliging  editor 
of  my  experience  was  that  of  a  well- 
known  “  monthly,”  who  once  offered 
to  send  on  my  story,  free  of  charge,  to 
any  other  magazine  I  liked  to  name  ! 
Such  kindness  I  felt  more  cutting  than 
any  rebuff.  And  this  considerate  and 
thoughtful  editor  went  on  to  observe 
that  every  MS.  sent  in  to  him  must  be 
carefully  furnished  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  as  lately,  within  the  space  of  one 
wselcy  the  firm  had  received  three  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  novels,  labelled  sev¬ 
erally  :  “Hester  Trelawney,”  “Hu¬ 
bert  Trelawney,”  and  “  Herbert  Tre¬ 
lawney,”  and  these  had  got  hopelessly 
mixed  before  being  returned  to  their 
authors  !  Either — and  this  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  of  him — the  consider¬ 
ate  editor  lied, — or  the  crowd  of  literary 
aspirants  must  indeed  baffle  concep¬ 
tion  !  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  all  terriblv  crushing. 

And,  now  that  1  am  on  the  subject 
of  Editors,  let  me  warn  the  budding 
author  to  eschew,  like  the  plague,  the 
editors  of  his  own  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Editors  as  husbands,  I  may  add, 
are  especially  trying.  Alas  I  the  old 
proverb  holds  good  here  as  elsewhere  : 
“  A  prophet  has  no  honor  in  his  own 
country.”  As  a  man  is  no  hero  to 
his  valet,  neither  is  a  literary  lady  a 
heroine  or  a  shining  light  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  We  have  never  been  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  whether  the  same  theory 
holds  good  of  wives  also.  Probably 
not ;  for,  of  old,  there  was  the  shining 
example  of  “  the  good  Kadijah”  for 
all  other  ladies  to  take  pattern  by. 
Ladies,  however,  being  notoriously  in¬ 
consequent,  it  is  always  easier  for  them 
to  believe  in  a  person  when  there  is  no 
one  else  to  do  so,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  the  good  Kadijah  continued  to 
put  her  trust  in  Mahomet  so  heartily 
after  he  had  once  attained  to  fame. 
Apart,  however,  from  editorial  hus¬ 
bands,  whose  only  standard  of  their 
wives’  genius  would  appear  to  be  cal¬ 
culated  on  their  emoluments  from  other 
editors,  editorial  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  are  also,  as  we  said,  inadvisable  ; 
and  there  is  room  for  sad  refiection  in 
the  thought  that  as  your  acquaintance 
with  editors,  and  the  Press  generally, 
widens,  so  does  your  field  for  possible 
articles  become  more  limited.  Further, 
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as  far  as  possible,  avoid  all  personal 
dealings  with  editors  and  publishers. 
Should  you  be  shabby,  they  may  (for 
after  all  they  were  once  men)  think 
less  of  you  ;  should  you  be  in  evident 
want  of  money,  they  will  cut  your 
price  down  ;  should  you  be  nervous, 
they  will  paralyze  you  ;  and,  beyond 
all  else,  their  one  and  very  reasonable 
desire  will  be  to  get  rid  of  you  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  on  the  easiest  terms. 
No,  always  send  everything  by  post ; 
it  is  by  far  your  best  chance.  Though 
manuscripts,  like  curses,  come  home 
often  to  roost,  so  quickly — especially 
should  they  happen  to  be  poetry — as 
to  be  a  tribute  to  the  postal  service, 
still  the  post  is  your  best  friend.  But 
do  not,  under  the  sting  of  frequent  re¬ 
jection,  put  your  faith  in  “  corre¬ 
spondence  columns,”  or  send  up  your 
MSS.  for  the  “  literary  criticism”  that 
so  many  papers  offer  nowadays.  In 
return  you  will  get  something  like 
this  :  — 

CtssiE.  Dear  little  girl,  don’t  be  down¬ 
hearted.  Your  poems,  though  not  as  yet 
quite  equal  to  the  best  magazines,  are  a  ver¬ 
itable  cri  de  caur,  especially  that  beginning 
with  the  lines 

“  Dainty  Mabel,  sweetest  fairy, 

Treading  earth  like  vision  airy.” 

You  have  the  poet’s  ear.  Do  not,  however, 
think  of  print  for  quite  twenty  years  to  come  ; 

ou  will  need  all  that  time,  with  the  Muse’s 

elp,  to  “mould  the  secret  gold.”  Mean¬ 
time,  possess  your  soul  in  patience. 

Atalanta.  You  show  much  promise,  my 
young  friend.  The  story  of  the  scene- 
painter’s  mad  dog,  who  bit  the  prima  donna 
as  she  was  being  smothered  as  Desdemoua,  is 
very  realistic  and  original  ;  yet,  it  seems  al¬ 
most  too  improbable  for  Othello  suddenly,  by 
her  wild  shriek,  to  discover  that  he  is  her 
long-lost  husband,  and  to  murder  her  forth¬ 
with  in  his  surprise.  No,  my  child,  if,  as 
you  say,  you  have  sent  tlie  story  to  twenty 
magazines  and  fifteen  periodicals  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  do  not  be  discouraged,  but  wait  another 
ten  years  before  publishing  anything.  As 
you  tell  me  that  you  are  only  forty  now,  at 
fifty  you  will  still  have  the  world  before  you. 
and  meanwhile  you  will  have  mellowed  and 
ripened. 

Jonathan.  As  your  story  was  not  up  to 
magazine  form  we  have  strained  a  point  in 
your  favor,  and,  in  order  to  give  you  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  yourself  in  print,  have  in¬ 
serted  the  whole  of  it  in  our  weekly  issue,  as 
a  letter  to  the  Editor. 

(We  do  not  pay  for  letters. — Ed.) 

After  this  kind  of  thing  you  are 
pretty  much  where  you  were  before. 


except  for  time,  trouble,  paper,  and 
postage.  Alas,  even  if  a  nrst  article 
is  ever  printed  and  paid  for,  it  has 
often  cost  by  that  time  the  whole,  and 
more,  of  the  money  it  earns  !  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the 
pay  usually  accorded  by  magazines  and 
periodicals.  In  this  connection  I  may 
state  that  my  first  successful  MS.,  ac¬ 
cepted  after  about  twenty  sendings  and 
ten  recopyings,  was  kept,  by  the 
“  family  magazine”  that  accepted  it, 
for  three  years  before  it  was  puWished  ; 
and  my  remuneration,  delayed  till  then 
(for  the  almost  invariable  rule  with 
magazines  is  not  to  pay  until  the  thing 
appears  in  print),  proved  to  be  at  the 
lordly  rate  of  5s.  a  double  column — £1 
in  all.  As  by  the  time  it  appeared  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  it,  the  £1  came 
as  a  pleasant  surprise  ;  but  1  can  safely 
say  it  hardly  paid  expenses  !  The  dif¬ 
ferent  magazines,  of  course,  vary 
largely  in  their  scale  of  payment ;  but 
they  one  and  all  have  a  different  scale 
for  authors  “  with  names”  and  authors 
“  without  names.”  This  in  a  way  is 
fair,  for  the  well  known  and  popular 
author  can  afford  to  name  his  own 
price,  whereas  the  scriplor  ignotus  has 
to  “  take  what  he  can  get.”  Thus  a 
magazine  or  high-class  review,  while  it 
pays  Rudyard  Kipling  £1:^  per  page, 
will  pay  the  unknown  contributor  no 
more  than  10s.  per  page.  However 
irritating  it  may  be  to  know  that  an¬ 
other  contributor  to  your  magazine  is 
getting  some  twenty  times  as  much  pay 
as  yourself,  yet  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  said  contributor  is  getting  no 
more  than  his  “  market  value,”  which 
he  has  probably,  at  some  period  of  his 
life,  had  to  haggle  for.  But,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  periodicals  as  a 
whole  do  not  pay  so  well  as  papers,  and 
that  journalism  is  a  better  staff  than 
magazine  hack-writing.  If  literature, 
as  a  living,  may  be  compared  to  sweep¬ 
ing  a  crossing,  then  periodical-writing 
may  be  likened  to  a  crossing  in  a  suburb 
where  few  men  come  and  go,  and  jour¬ 
nalism  to  that  of  a  busy  street  in  the 
City.  Journalism  offers,  at  any  rate, 
daily  bread ;  while  magazines  often 
keep  their  contributors  waiting  so  long 
for  insertion  and  payment  that  any  one 
who  did  it  for  a  living  would  have  to 
have  something  else  to  go  upon. 
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There  may  be,  perhaps,  somfe  twenty 
or  thirty  people  in  England  who  make 
£200  a  year  by  magazine-writing  ;  their 
names  are  well  known  to  the  public, 
and  are  a  safe  “  draw  while  outside 
these  is  the  large  army  of  magazine 
contributors  whose  earnings  average, 
say,  from  £20  to  £50  a  year  ;  hardly 
enough,  indeed,  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
various  sums  paid,  and  the  kind  of 
contributions  accepted,  by  the  current 
journals.  We  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
quite  “  up  to  date”  as  to  all  of  them, 
but  here,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  informa¬ 
tion  gleaned  from  personal  experience 
during  fifteen  years’  magazine-writing. 
It  is  a  list  which  may  prove  useful  to 
the  young  aspirant.  I  myself  invari¬ 
ably  send  it  by  return  of  post  in  answer 
to  those  well-known  and  pathetic  ap¬ 
peals  as  to  “  how  to  get  my  article  into 
a  magazine.” 

Argosy:  Accepts  articles  that  are 
pleasantly  discuisive,  frivolous,  and 
not  too  long.  10s.  Qd.  a  page. 

Atalanta'.tov  girls;  semi-artistic, 
and  not  too  improving.  About  15s.  a 
page. 

Bow-Bells :  About  £1 10s.  for  a  story 
of  ten  pages. 

Cassell's:  £1  a  page  (of  two  col¬ 
umns). 

Chamhers's  Journal:  For  short 
“facty”  papers. 

Cornhill :  Pays  better  than  any  with¬ 
in  my  experience.  £1  Is.  per  page 
(small  pages  of  big  type,  not  double- 
columned),  and  counts  half  pages. 

English  Ilhistrated :  A  kodak-paper, 
or  an  article  accompanied  with 
sketches,  has  the  best  chance  here. 
Very  alive  and  very  modern.  £1  Is.  a 
page. 

Family  Herald:  About  £3  10s.  for 
8000  words.  Stories  must  be  written 
in  a  popular  style— with  plenty  of  love. 

Oentleman's :  Pays  by  the  story,  and 
not  the  page. 

Girls'  Own  Paper :  “  Facty,”  prac¬ 
tical,  and  very  improving. 

Good  Words:  Articles  generally  not 
to  exceed  four  pages.  £1  per  page. 

Household  Words:  Not  easy  to  get 
into.  5s.  a  column.  * 

Leisure  Hour:  Religious  and  ex¬ 
clusive.  8s.  a  page. 


Macmillan’s :  £1  Is.  a  page,  double- 
columned  (and  counts  hmf  pages). 
High  literary  standard. 

Monthly  Packet:  Exclusive,  very 
churchy,  and  slightly  priggish,  though 
improving.  Conveys  the  idea  of  a 
feminine  touch. 

Nineteenth  Century :  You  must 
either  have  something  new  to  say  or, 
if  you  have  not,  you  must  have  a  handle 
to  your  name.  £1  Is.  or  more  a  page. 

Qxdver:  Same  pay  "as  Cassell’s. 
Stories  must  be  moral,  and  of  the  “  re¬ 
ligious  sensational”  type. 

Strand:  Quite  impossible  without 
‘‘  cheek,”  or  a  kodak. 

Sunday  at- Home :  Goody-goody,  with 
sermons. 

Temple  Bar:  Anecdotic.  £5  for  a 
short  article. 

Windsor:  Modern,  goes  in  largely 
for  illustrations  and  facts. 

Woman-at-Home :  Extremely  per¬ 
sonal. 

This  list,  of  course,  is  not  complete. 
Indeed,  I  have  had  to  “  wied”  the 
original  MS.  carefully,  for  I  find  that 
several  of  the  magazines  on  my  list  are 
now  extinct  (indeed,  it  is  a  mortifying 
reflection  that  the  mortality  among 
magazines  to  which  I  have  contributed 
has  been  unusually  severe  and  sudden). 
I  have  also  had  to  omit  several  maga¬ 
zines  to  which  my  marginal  notes  were 
“  pay  -  nothing  -  devils,”  ”  very  hard 
up,”  and  the  like.  For  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ”  essay  articles”  Cornhill  and 
Macmillan’s  offer  still  the  best  field. 
Elsewhere  there  is  little  chance  now 
(unless  you  happen  to  have  a  “  name”) 
for  that  kind  of  article.  Nearly  all  the 
recently  started  magazines  go  in  en¬ 
tirely  for  “  facty”  articles  and  per¬ 
sonalities  ;  in  fact,  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  modern  periodical  is  to 
be  a  sort  of  monthly  edition  de  luxe  of 
Tit-Bits.  Nothing  appeals  to  the  in¬ 
telligence,  style  is  at  a  discount ;  and 
the  literary  part  of  it  can  be  got 
through  in  ten  minutes.  The  “  Queen’s 
English”  is  disregarded  in  these  days  ; 
and  it  is  better  for  you  to  attend  to 
your  facts  and  personalities  than  to 
your  grammar. 

Most  of  the  magazines  have,  as  1 
said,  a  ”  sliding  scale,”  i.e.,  all  the 
sums  above  quoted  are  capable  of  en¬ 
largement  to  geniuses  and  rising 
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authors ;  but  beware  of  asking  too 
much  before  you  are  quite  sure  of  your 
“  market  value  you  may  “  o’ershoot 
your  mark.”  It  has  but  seldom  been 
my  lot  to  come  across  a  magazine  that 
paid  nothing  ;  in  fact,  only  once,  and 
that  was  a  more  or  less  “  charitable 
publication  though  I  have  met  with 
one  or  two  editors  who  tried  to  escape 
payment.  I  would  also  say,  however, 
“  beware  of  the  magazine  that  wel¬ 
comes  your  article  with  too  many  rap¬ 
turous  encomiums.”  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prices  given  by  magazines 
that  we  must  solely  study  when  writing 
for  their  pages  ;  it  is  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  study  their  literary 
style.  I  will  try  to  illustrate  this  fact 
further.  Let  us  suppose  that  such  a 
usual  thing  as  a  wedding  in  a  country 
church  is  to  be  described  :  first  we  will 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  writing  with  a 
view  to  the  “  ladies’  ”  pages  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  papers  : — 

“  Do  you  know,  dear,  I  really  had  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  leave  delightful  London  fur  a 
day,  and  go  down  and  see  the  function  at 
Slocumbe-cum-Pogis.  The  sweet  little  coun¬ 
try  village  had  decked  itself  out  in  its  gayest, 
the  church  with  its  delicately  modulated 
scheme  of  color  looked  charming,  and  the 
dear  bride  herself  qui'e  too  sweet  for  words  ; 
just  a  little  tearful,  but  exquisite  in  pale- 
tinted  ivory  satin  with  revers  of  brocade,  al¬ 
together  too  trottie  !  and  lace  that  was  a  joy 
for  ever,”  etc. 

Or  to  the  page  called  “  The  W-r  s-  of 
A-t-lyc-s”  in  a  certain  evening  jour¬ 
nal  : — 

”  Quite  a  conscious  joy  was  obtainable  by 
those  who  ate  contented  to  find  enjoyment  in 
the  infinitely  simple,  on  Monday  at  the  little 
village  of  Slocumbe-cum  Pogis.  How  entire¬ 
ly  sad  soever  a  wedding  may  be  to  the  re¬ 
flective  mind— yet  to  those  who  listen  with 
awakened  ear  to  the  sounds  of  summer,  to 
whom  the  scent  of  the  quickset  hedge  is 
grateful,  whose  eye  can  feed  on  the  dim 
rustle,  the  old  English  point,  the  passionate 
brocades,  and  the  iridescent  and  opalescent 
kaleidoscopic  light  of  a  church  filled  with 
Hymen’s  votaries— all  these  things  make  for 
gladness,  and  that  sweet  melancholy  which  is 
the  raibon  d’etre  of  the  cultured,”  etc. 

The  charm  of  this  kind  of  writing  is 
that  everything  is  put  exactly  as  you 
would  not  naturally  put  it  either  in 
speaking  or  writing,  to  say  nothing  of 
there  being  no  apparent  reason  why  it 
should  not  go  on  for  ever. 


Or  in  the  style  called  “  D-ly  T-1- 
graphese”  : — 

“  The  light  from  the  chancel  window  siione 
on  sculptured  knight  and  marble  clerestory 
no  less  than  on  the  briglit  heads  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  and  youthful  couple  ;  and  the  impassioned 
and  earnest  words  of  the  sacerdotal  dignitary, 
spoken  with  feeling,  were  succeeded  by  the 
mellow  strains  of  the  organ,”  etc. 

Or  in  the  pseudo-smart,  “crisp,” 
would-be-intimate  style  affected  by  cer¬ 
tain  so-called  “  society”  journals  : — 

‘‘  The  dear  Duchess  of  C - ,  with  her 

handsome  girl,  graced  tlie  ceremony  and 
beamed  on  all  as  sweetly  as  ever.  The  bride 
looked  extremely  well  ;  it  is  a  pity  that, 
though  amiable  and  pleasant,  slic  lacks  dis¬ 
tinction.  Her  mother,  the  Countess  of  B - , 

was  evidently  deeply  touched  ;  she  often  car¬ 
ried  her  embroidered  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes  ;  and — there,  I  felt  quite  sorry  for  her.” 

The  “  cloven  foot”  rather  shows  in 
these  last  words,  which  recall  Dan 
Leno  as  Mrs.  Aladdin. 

Or  in  the  style  of  some  of  the  penny 
weeklies  : — 

“  The  day  was  a  ripper,  and  the  sun  came 
down  as  hot  as  hot  could  be.  The  bride’s 
‘  get  up’  was  the  envy  of  all  the  ladies,  and 
the  attendant  sylphs  were  as  pretty  as  pinks 
in  picture  hats  and  waving  draperies.  The 
bridegroom  looked,  as  usual,  a  trifie  nervous, 
and  the  music  was  a  bit  ‘  off  color,’  ”  etc. 

Or,  finally  in  the  style  of  the  cliurch 
magazine,  which  is  apt  occasionally  to 
be  rather  slipshod  in  its  style,  and 
oblivious  to  such  minor  things  as  rules 
of  grammar  : — 

“  The  dim  religious  light  of  the  sacred 
building  seemed  to  be  in  true  harmony  with 
the  hearts  of  those  partaking  in  the  solemn 
service.  The  fair  bride  bore  her  jiart  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  yet  showed  great  feeling,  win¬ 
ning  the  liearts  of  all  around,  and  truly  this 
was  one  of  the  sweetest  sights,”  etc. 

We  might  continue  such  examples  ad 
libitum,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show 
what  we  mean.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
careful  study  of  some  or  all  of  these 
styles  is  required  to  make  even  the 
moderately  successful  magazine  con¬ 
tributor.  Further,  it  will  be  well  to 
note  that  when  writing  for  a  religious 
magazine,  though  one  may  be  slipshod 
as  one  likes,  one  must  guard  against 
being  too  pagan  in  sentiment ;  that 
when  writing  for  the  family  or  house¬ 
hold  magazine,  it  will  be  as  well  to  be 
most  strictly  proper  ;  and  that  when 
sending  to  the  “  up-to-date”  and  go- 
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ahead  publication,  it  is  better  to  be 
quite  the  reverse.  Family  magazines 
are  very  particular.  I  do  not  bear 
them  any  grudge,  for  one  of  them  was 
the  first  to  extend  me  a  helping  hand  ; 
but  once  I  remember  writing  a  most 
innocent  story  destined  for  its  pages, 
and  on  receiving  the  proof,  I  found 
that  the  words  “  curse”  and  “  loathe” 
had  been  carefully  altered  to  “abuse” 
and  “  hate  also  that  any  mention  of 
“  legs”  was  expunged,  and  even  that 
the  arrival  of  babies  was  objected  to  ! — 
curious,  this,  for  a  “  family  maga¬ 
zine”  !  For  the  F-m-ly  H-r-ld,  you 
must  be  addicted  to  adjectives,  mild 
love-making,  and,  above  all,  the  se¬ 
verely  moral.  When  writing  for  the 
Q-v-r,  be  sure  you  do  not  omit  to  bring 
in  a  duke  or  at  least  a  baronet,  who 
shall  refuse  the  attentions  of  the 
wealthy  heiress  and  bestow  himself  on 
the  unassuming  governess ;  without 
some  variation  of  this  popular  theme 
no  story  in  the  Q-v-r  would  be  com¬ 
plete.  Again,  for  some  magazines  you 
must  be  careful  not  to  poke  fun  at  a 
curate  ;  one  or  two  periodicals,  also, 
C-ss-U's,  for  instance,  studiously  avoid 
any  mention  of  a  theatre.  Editors  of 
magazines  are  usually  men  of  honor, 
and  keep  to  their  bond  ;  only  once  was 
I  very  badly  treated  by  one,  and  he,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  was  editor  of  a 
“  church”  magazine.  This  was  how 
it  happened.  My  article  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  even  with  enthusiasm,  and  the 
pay  agreed  on.  I  waited  two,  three 
years— nothing  happened.  The  maga¬ 
zine  had  changed  hands,  and  the  new 
editor  returned  me  my  paper,  adding 
insult  to  injury  by  informing  me  that 
he  was  sure  that  I  would  not  like  “  to 
injure  the  magazine  by  its  insertion”  I 
The  paper  was  subsequently  published 
elsewhere,  but  1  still  rankle  against 
that  editor,  who,  indeed,  went  so  far 
as  to  admit,  but  only  when  the  matter 
was  further  pressed,  that  he  was  legally 
liable  for  the  money. 

Editors  (to  continue  the  all-pervad¬ 
ing  topic)  differ  much  in  kind.  One 
may  be  a  “  purist”  in  language,  and 
will  alter  every  sentence  in  every 
article  sent  in — not  always  to  its  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  another,  again,  may  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  it  at  all.  Some  editors, 
also,  have  a  way  of  cutting  out  inches 


of  the  printed  proof  to  suit  their  con¬ 
venience,  these  excisions  being  gener¬ 
ally  made  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
what  is  left  out,  or  even  to  the  sense 
of  the  context.  Magazines  and  period¬ 
icals  sometimes  print  in  a  footnote  the 
information  that,  even  when  stamps 
are  enclosed,  they  “  do  not  return  re¬ 
jected  MSS.  but,  personally,  I  have 
never  had  a  rejected  MS.,  however  bad, 
not  returned  ;  so  I  think  that  they 
only  say  this  to  discourage  the  crowd  of 
possible  applicants.  Of  course,  1  have 
never  tried  the  plan  of  sending  without 
stamps  ;  but  1  have  heard  that,  even 
in  that  case,  one  often  gets  MSS.  back 
again  ;  such  is  the  courtesy  of  a  ma¬ 
ligned  race  of  men  1  But  do  not  be 
too  easily  discouraged.  The  transcen¬ 
dental  merit  of  an  article  or  story  is 
not  always  recognized  at  first,  and  1 
have  myself  sent  a  story  three  times  in 
succession  (at  appreciable  intervals)  to 
the  same  magazine,  getting  accepted, 
like  the  “  importunate  widow,”  at  last. 
It’s  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning  ! 
And  magazine-editors  must  coutinuafly 
recognize,  in  other  publications,  con¬ 
tributions  which  they  know  they  have 
previously  “  declined  with  thanks.” 

To  be,  above  all,  original,  to  be 
“  alive,”  to  continually  “  break  new 
ground,”  these  are  the  aims  ever  strug¬ 
gled  for  by  the  militant  modern  maga¬ 
zine.  The  modern  “  Christmas  Num¬ 
ber,”  so  entirely  “  French,”  and  with 
no  particle  of  the  old  “  holly-and-mis- 
tletoe”  spirit  about  it,  is  a  proof  of  this. 
One  }>eriodical  lately  even  started  the 
novel  idea  of  publishing,  for  a  change, 
“  the  worst  story  that  had  been  sent” 
to  it !  Certainly,  the  rejected  stories 
and  articles  would  often,  as  in  this 
case,  prove  the  most  amusing  !  But, 
for  the  novice,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  merits  of  accepted  and  re¬ 
jected  MSS.  is  not  always  easy  to  see  ; 
he  only  knows  that  for  years  aud  years 
he  has  tried  and  failed,  and  then,  all 
at  once,  to  his  surprise,  the  Rubicon  is 
passed  I  And  well  for  him,  very  often, 
that  it  is  not  passed  too  soon  I  For, 
how  ashamed  some  poets  and  authors 
must  have  felt  in  later  years  of  their 
“  juvenilia”  I  It  is  not  often,  surely, 
that  the  reflective  veteran  writer  would 
of  his  own  free  will  print  his  baby 
effusions  ;  and  surely  poor  Mr.  Ruskin, 
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could  he  yet  feel  deeply,  would  not 
relish  all  the  contents  of  Mr.  Colling- 
wond’s  bulky  two  volumes  of  “  Poems.” 

There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  regular 
“  staff  ”  on  a  magazine ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  “  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.” 
Articles  from  the  unknown  contributor 
are  often  rejected  on  account  of  their 
abnormal  length  ;  sometimes  because 
they  happen  to  be  out  of  season  and 
inopportune,  and  sometimes  because 
they  clash  with  other  papers  on  the 
same  subject.  But,  as  long  as  it  does 
not  immediately  clash  with  any  other, 
it  is  rather  a  good  thing  than  other¬ 
wise  that  a  pa})er  should  be  on  a  theme 
that  is  being  a  good  deal  written  on. 
It  is  quite  a  mistaken  idea  that  one 
need  always  write  on  a  ”  new”  subject, 
for  those  often  succeed  best  that  are 
hackneyed,  i.e.,  should  a  dozen  maga¬ 
zines  in  one  year  turn  out  papers  on 
the  Grande  Chartreuse  or  on  Japanese 
tea-houses,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  Grande  Chartreuse  and 
Japanese  tea-houses  are  the  very  sub¬ 
jects  you  should  write  about ;  whether 
you  have  been  there  or  not  signifies 
very  little,  as  the  vast  majority  of  your 

Kublic  will  most  certainly  never  have 
een  there,  and  will,  therefore,  not  be 
too  particular  ;  and  you  can  always 
borrow  a  friend’s  kodak  views.  Or 
you  may  even  (as  a  writer  in  an  even¬ 
ing  paper  has  lately  demonstrated  in 
an  amusing  sketch)  write  every  year 
on  the  same  subject,  such,  say,  as  a 
curious  country  festival  held  in  a  re¬ 
mote  village,  varying  the  paper  only 
very  slightly,  till  the  thing  becomes  ‘‘  a 
little  annuity.”  People  so  soon  for 
get !  or  rather,  there  are  so  many  jour¬ 
nals  and  periodcals  going  ! 

The  saddest  thing,  perhaps,  about 
magazine  and  periodical  writing,  is 
that  there  are  so  many  men  and  women 
who  struggle  on  in  London,  half  starv¬ 
ing  in  the  gallant  attempt  to  ”  make  a 
living”  by  it.  In  this  connection, 
many  feel,  and  say,  that  it  is  a  wrong 
and  a  sin  for  those  who  have  enough 
already  to  live  comfortably  to  write  at 
all,  as,  to  use  their  own  parlance,  it 
**  takes  the  bread  out  of  other  people’s 
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mouths.”  Yet  it  is  on  the  face  of  it 
impossible  to  make  literature  a  ”  close” 
profession ;  its  prizes  must  ever  be 
open,  for  they  are  given  to  those  who 
have  most  that  is  worth  saying.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  man  or  woman,  lucky 
enough  to  make  a  fortune  by  a  book, 
is  content  to  live  ever  after  in  idle¬ 
ness,  without  further  effort,  and  leave 
the  race  for  others  more  needy,  because 
he  or  she  has  now  enough.  “  Enough  !” 
(as  the  American  millionaire  in  The 
Happy  Life  says),  “  there  is  no  such 
word  in  the  dictionary !”  And  if 
enough  money  is  possible,  can  one  ever 
have  enough  fame?  It  is  not,  either, 
as  if  every  writer  of  note  had  some  one 
waiting,  some  forlorn  and  shipwrecked 
brother,  to  step  exactly  into  his  or  her 
shoes.  The  poor  strugglers  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  writing  for  periodicals  may, 
indeed,  object  to  the  well-to-do  lady 
and  rich  gentleman  making  it  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  leisure  hours ;  yet  is 
every  magazine  editor  to  say  to  every 
contributor,  ”  Show  me  that  your 
needs  are  such  as  to  render  your  get¬ 
ting  your  living  a  necessity  ?”  No, 
afflicting  as  may  be  the  sorrows  of 
scribblers,  the  ‘‘  hill  of  Parnassus” 
must  always  be  climbed  ;  and  though 
it  is  generally  sandy  and  heavy  to 
climb,  so  heavy  that  many  turn  back 
in  disgust,  yet  for  those  lucky  enough 
to  reach  the  top  there  seems  a  lovely, 
green,  sheltered  valley  beyond  the  crest, 
where  no  ills  come  : — 

“  Where  falls  no  rain,  nor  hail,  nor  any  snow, 

Nor  ever  wind  beats  loudly.” 

But  till  we  reach  that  haven — if,  in¬ 
deed,  we  ever  reach  it — let  us  have 
patience  even  with  editors,  or  at  least 
regard  them  as  necessary  wayside  inns 
on  the  road  of  fame  ;  let  us  go  on  our 
way  trying  to  forgive  their  many  short¬ 
comings,  or  at  any  rate  to  excuse  them, 
remembering  that,  like  Mrs.  Carlyle’s 
Annan  Baillie,  “  they  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves,”  and  that,  as 
one  of  their  number,  much  harassed, 
once  informed  a  lady  contributor,  ”  a 
magazine  is  not  conducted  as  a  char¬ 
itable  institution.” — National  Review. 
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TATTOOING  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

BY  OLIPHANT  SMEATON. 


Few  boys  there  are  who  will  not 
cheerfully  undergo  a  considerable 
amount  of  positive  pain  in  tattooing 
themselves,  under  the  delusion  they  are 
beautifying  their  persons !  Whether 
this  practice,  so  persistent  and  so  prev¬ 
alent,  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  mis¬ 
taken  stoicism — to  show  how  much 
sulTering  they  can  stand — or  from  an 
idea  that  the  result  really  conduces 
toward  personal  embellishment,  would 
be  a  nice  point  in  schoolboy  psychology. 
The  process,  as  each  youngster  well 
knows,  consists  in  puncturing  the  back 
of  the  hand  or  the  lingers,  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  arm  or  the  chest,  with  a 
sharp  needle,  following  up  this  opera¬ 
tion  by  rubbing  Chinese  ink  into  the 
bleeding  part.  As  the  cuter  skin,  or 
epidermis,  has  been  perforated,  and  the 
pigment  introduced  into  the  dermis,  or 
lower  layer  of  the  integument,  the 
mark  left  when  the  pricks  heal  is 
practically  indelible,  an  additional 
lecommendation  to  the  boyish  mind, 
though  whether  this  opinion  remains 
in  after  life  is  doubtful. 

Our  sailors  also,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  carry  about  with  them,  punctured 
all  over  the  body,  an  art  gallery  in 
miniature,  vessels  with  a  full  stretch 
of  sail,  flags,  snakes,  dragons,  and  im¬ 
possible  sea-monsters,  as  terrible  as  the 
perfervid  imagination  of  Pliny  or 
Schiller  in  his  ballad  of  the  Diver 
could  ever  conceive.  In  fact  between 
a  British  tar  and  a  Karotongan  and 
Samoan  chief  there  is  not  much  to 
choose  in  the  matter  of  tattooing  when 
both  are  stripped,  save  that  the  latter 
may  exhibit  a  trifle  greater  intricacy 
in  design  and  superior  skill  in  execu¬ 
tion.  Probably  when  thus  practising 
the  art  of  “embellishing”  their  per¬ 
sons,  our  schoolboys  and  jolly  tais 
never  dream  they  are  furnishing  a 
striking  argument  in  favor  of  Atavism, 
or  reversion  to  the  customs  of  our 
savage  ancestors,  who,  after  daubing 
the  face  and  the  body  with  woad  in 
those  places  where  they  wished  the 
colors  to  be  permanent,  pricked  it  into 


the  skin  with  sharp-pointed  instru¬ 
ments. 

Tattooing  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
customs  of  barbarous  nations.  The 
effort  to  discover  its  origin  carries  us 
far  back  into  prehistoric  times— into 
the  gray  dawn  of  the  world,  in  fact. 
At  various  epochs  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  practised  all  over  the  habita¬ 
ble  globe.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Oceania,  one  and  all  fur¬ 
nish  traces  of  it,  taking  rank  in  the 
first  instance  as  a  sacred  rite,  but 
gradually  losing  its  religious  symbolism 
and  becoming  a  mere  adjunct  of  per¬ 
sonal  embellishment. 

The  first  question  is,  Where  did  it 
originate  ?  That  can  scarcely  be  an¬ 
swered  with  precision.  Let  us  seek  a 
reply  first  of  all  from  the  country 
where  tattooing  to-day  is  most  exten¬ 
sively  in  vogue — to  wit.  New  Zealand. 
For  a  Maori  chief  not  to  have  his  face 
covered  with  the  most  intricate  and 
delicately  artistic  tattooing  would  mean 
a  supreme  degradation.  It  would 
stamp  him  as  lower  even  than  a  wahine 
(woman).  For  the  females  among  the 
New  Zealand  natives  so  tattoo  the  lids 
as  to  substitute  for  the  ruby-red  hue 
around  the  mouth  a  slatey-blue  tinge 
that  is  reckoned  a  point  of  beauty.  A 
man  who  is  not  “  adorned”  in  this 
way,  therefore,  has  presumably  less 
power  of  enduring  physical  suffering 
than  a  woman — a  terrible  reproach  in 
the  Maori  code  of  honor  ! 

The  Maoris  themselves  do  not  claim 
the  initiation  of  the  custom.  They 
admit  having  received  it  from  others. 
To  a  period  immensely  anterior  to  the 
migration  of  that  race  from  Hawaiki 
or  Hawaii  into  New  Zealand — about 
five  hundred  years  ago — the  practice 
undoubtedly  points,  and  certain  chiefs 
of  the  Ngapuhi,  Ngatimaniapoto,  and 
Ngatiwhatua  tribes  confessed  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Marsden  that  the  Maoris 
had  received  it,  as  their  traditions  re¬ 
lated,  from  the  sun-rising,  i.e.,  from 
the  East  or  America.  Let  us  follow  it 
thither. 
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Among  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  of  what  in  its  origin  was  a  punishment 
Central  and  South  America  the  custom  inflicted  on  one  sex  should  afterward 
of  tattooing  the  face  and  body  was  be  reckoned  an  ornament  and  a  mark 
universal.  As  the  Toltec  Empire  at-  of  nobility  for  both, 
tained  the  meridian  of  its  glory  about  Among  the  Germans,  Gauls,  and 
1500  B.c.  (according  to  Bancroft  and  Celtiberi  of  the  age  of  Caesar  and  of 
the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg)  and  the  Roman  Empire  tattooing  the  body, 
the  Aztec  about  800  years  later  (Bald-  and  among  some  tribes  the  face, 
win’s  Ancient  America,  and  M.  De-  was  extensively  prevalent.  From  the 
sire  Charnay,  Buried  Cities  of  Central  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Euxine  there 
America),  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  were  nations  who  looked  upon  the  cus- 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  practice,  tom  as  either  a  religious  observance  or 
Regarded  as  a  religious  lite,  the  designs  tending  to  personal  adornment,  the 
executed  were  all  of  a  symbolical  char-  two  feelings  that  seem  to  have  ever}’- 
acler  embracing  Ra  the  sun,  the  mjstic  where  induced  the  adoption  of  tin’s  sin- 
crtix  ansata  or  cross-shapen  like  the  gular  and  bj?  no  means  painless  prac- 
letter  T,  the  Moon  and  Stars,  and  the  tice. 

sacred  “  Tree  of  Life.”  As  far  as  can  Isidore  in  the  Pictorial  History  of 
be  ascertained,  the  operation  was  al-  England,  in  speaking  of  the  Picis, 
ways  pei  formed  by  the  priests,  and  in  whose  name  he  asserts  was  derived 
all  probability  originated,  at  least  as  from  their  colored  skins — an  etymol- 
far  as  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  con-  ogy,  hy  the  way,  accepted  by  Burton 
cerned,  amid  the  advanced  cixilization  and  Skene — goes  on  to  state  that  the 
which  prevailed  in  Mexico  and  Central  painting  was  done  by  squeezing  out 
America  many  centuries  before  the  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  over  the  body, 
Christian  Era.  and  puncturing  in  the  design  with  a 

Both  the  Toltecs  and  the  Aztecs,  there  sharp-pointed  instrument.  Through- 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  dispatched  out  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
numerous  colonies  to  people  the  islands  period  in  England  the  practice  was  in 
of  the  South  Seas  archipelagoes.  By  vogue  among  the  nobility.  Students 
these  migrating  streams  of  humanity  of  William  of  Malmesbury’s  Chronicle 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  continent  will  remember  that  tattooing  was  one 
were  carried  westward.  Hence  we  find  of  the  exclusively  English  vices  so  se- 
tattooing  practised  all  over  the  islands  verely  reprobated  by  that  historian 
of  the  Pacific,  from  Easter  Island  to  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Fiji.  But,  singularly  enough,  from  By  many  of  the  tribes  on  the  West- 
very  early  times  we  discover  traces  of  ern  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  Zulus,  the 
the  habit  prevailing  largely  both  in  Eu-  Kaffres,  and  the  Matabeles  tattooing 
rope  and  Asia.  Herodotus  (7’erjo«c//ore,  is  practised  largely  as  a  penitential  rite 
chapter  vi.)  refers  to  the  custom  as  lo  propitiate  their  gods.  Among 
usual  among  the  Thracians  in  the  fol-  others  it  is  the  exclusive  mark  of  a 
lowing  terms  :  “  To  have  punctures  on  wizard  or  rain-maker,  as  also  among 
their  skin  is  with  them  a  mark  of  several  of  the  tribes  of  North  American 
nobility  ;  to  be  without  these  is  a  tes-  Indians,  the  Pawnees,  Blackfeet,  and 
timonyof  mean  descent.”  Herein  can  Sioux,  it  was  and  is  the  pri\ilege  of  a 
he  traced  a  curious  analogy  in  social  “  medicine  man”  to  be  thus  decorated, 
observances  between  the  Maori  chief  It  is  also  curious  to  note  that  the 
and  the  ancient  Thracian  noble.  Is'  designs  adopted  in  tattooing  by  the 
the  similarity  the  result  of  chance,  or  Rarotongans,  Maoris,  and  many  of  the 
does  it  indicate  a  common  origin?  South  Sea  Islanders,  are  almost  identical 
Plutarch  also  states  that  the  Thracians  with  those  in  vogue  in  Africaand  Amer- 
of  his  time  made  these  tattoo  marks  on  ica.  This  would  seem  to  imply  a  com- 
their  wives  to  avenge  the  death  of  mon  origin  at  some  far  distant  period, 
Orpheus,  the  poet  and  musician,  whom  and  that  the  initial  symbolism  intended 
they  had  murdered  during  their  Maenad  to  he  conveyed  by  it  was  of  a  religious 
fury  while  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  character.  For  example,  the  design  of 
Bacchus.  If  this  be  the  true  reason,  the  tattooing  on  the  cheeks  of  Taw- 
as  Larcher  says,  it  is  remarkable  that  hiao,  the  Maori  king  who  died  a  few 
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years  ago,  and  whose  visit  to  England 
in  1884  excited  so  much  interest,  was  a 
series  of  diminishing  convolutes,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
nasal  fossae  back  to  the  maxillary  bone, 
thus  covering  the  entire  cheek.  On 
either  temple  was  a  succession  of  con¬ 
centric  circles,  executed  with  remarka¬ 
ble  fidelity  to  equidistance  from  each 
other. 

The  design  followed  in  Tawhiao’s 
tattooing  may  be  said  to  be  that  pretty 
generally  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
the  chiefs.  Some  of  them  exhibit  a 
rayed  glory  surrounding  a  face.  This, 
they  explain,  is  a  representation  of  the 
sun,  and  had  in  former  days  a  peniten¬ 
tial  significance.  This,  however,  it 
has  in  some  degree  lost,  though  the 
older  tohungas  (priests)  still  prescribe 
it  as  an  unfailing  means  of  propitiating 
the  wrath  of  the  gods.  Before  Chinese 
ink  or  gunpowder  could  be  procured 
charcoal  was  the  coloring  substance 
employed. 

In  Rarotonga  the  chiefs  were  in  the 
habit  of  tattooing  not  only  the  face  but 
the  body  likewise,  the  design  adopted 
being  transverse  bars  running  from  the 
chin  to  the  navel.  But  the  custom  is 
losing  its  hold  in  the  island,  and  soon 
will  be  confined  only  to  those  who  ad¬ 
here  to  the  older  faith. 

Where  tattooing  is  identified  with 
the  religion  of  any  of  the  islands  in  the 
South  Seas  where  it  is  in  vogue,  the 
missionaries,  of  course,  set  their  faces 
against  it,  and  little  by  little  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  tattooing  is  beginning  to  be 
circumscribed.  Some  of  the  younger 
men  also,  whom  European  habits  and 
vices  have  rendered  effeminate,  no 
longer  feel  inclined  to  undergo  the  suf¬ 
fering  incident  upon  its  production. 
They  do  not  see  the  marks  on  the  gen¬ 


erality  of  Europeans,  and  make  this 
the  excuse  for  demitting  the  practice. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
tattooing  would  never  have  retained  its 
hold  upon  so  many  diverse  peoples,  so 
widely  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  were  it  due  solely  to  a  desire  for 
personal  embellishment  and  bodily 
ornament.  Behind  the  mere  fact  there 
must  lie  a  background  of  religious  sym¬ 
bolism,  with  a  sense  of  propitiatory 
value  in  the  pain  undergone  while  the 
marks  are  being  punctured.  Granted, 
in  many  instances,  that  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  tribe  the  sacred 
accessories  of  the  act  have  been  lost 
sight  of  through  the  lapse  of  time, 
when  one  can  penetrate  the  crust  of 
reserve  in  which  the  priesthood  of  all 
races  are  apt  to  envelop  themselves,  it 
will  be  discovered,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tohungas  among  the  Maoris  and  (he 
ancient  tolas  among  the  Rarotongans, 
that  a  sacred  significance  does  attach  to 
the  performance  of  the  rite  of  tattoo¬ 
ing,  and  that  for  a  native  to  neglect  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  braving  the 
wrath  of  their  country’s  gods.  Thus 
the  younger  men  who  demit  it  are 
actually  proving  untrue  to  the  religion 
of  their  country,  whether  they  recog¬ 
nize  it  or  not. 

The  simple  boyish  practice  of  tattoo¬ 
ing,  when  investigated,  is  found  to 
have  historical  associations  connected 
with  it  which  carry  us  away  back  to  a 
time  when  the  world,  both  in  its  phy¬ 
sical  and  political  arrangement,  was 
very  different  from  what  it  is  to-day — 
when,  in  fact,  civilizations  prevailed 
which  for  thousands  of  years  have  been 
extinct,  and  their  very  memory  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  region  of  myth  and  fable. 
—  Westminster  Review. 
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Thr  cutter  Swallow  was  cruising  off 
the  south  end  of  Zanzibar  Island  one 
autumn  day,  when  a  boat  was  sent  off 
to  Uzi  Island.  Several  of  the  men 
went  sishore  to  cook  supper,  and  the 
two  left  in  charge  thought  the  circum¬ 
stances  favorable  enough  for  a  bathe. 
The  boatswain  (Thomas  McDermott) 
was  idly  watching  their  elephantine 


gambols,  when  he  suddenly  espied  a 
large  shark  making  for  one  of  the  men, 
and  only  a  few  feet  away.  For  the 
glory  of  the  English  name,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  any  other  sailor  would  have 
done  what  McDermott  did  then,  but 
doubt  is  pardonable.  There  was  no 
time  to  give  an  alarm  ;  there  was  time, 
in  fact,  for  nothing  except  one  desper- 
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ate  thing,  and  the  boatswain  was  the 
man  to  do  it.  He  wasted  no  time  in  a 
Ian  of  campaign  ;  be  simply  obeyed 
is  instinct.  With  one  huge  leap  he 
sprang  right  across  the  snark  and 
dropped  with  a  terrific  splash  in  the 
water  almost  on  the  top  of  the  fierce 
monster.  The  sadden  noise  alarmed 
it.  With  a  rush  it  shot  away,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  had  time  to  realize  the  truth  the 
men  were  all  safe  in  the  boat.  This  is 
one  of  those  shark  stories  which  sound 
extravagant  enough  for  elementary  fic¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  gospel  tiuth,  and  if  after 
reading  it  any  one  is  mad  enough  to 
say  that  British  pluck  is  a  forgotten 
quantity,  he  deserves  as  bad  a  fright  as 
the  brave  boatswain  administered  to 
the  baffled  sea- tiger. 

There  are  curious  welt  stories  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  famous  Stanhope 
medal.  One  relates  to  a  feat  of  great 
daring  on  the  part  of  one  officer  and  of 
exceptional  strength  in  another  in 
India.  A  trumpeter  crossing  the  com¬ 
pound  of  Captain  Holmes’s  bungalow 
fell  into  a  well.  An  alarm  that  was 
raised  brought  Captain  Holmes  and 
likewise  Captain  McKae  upon  the 
scene.  They  had  been  anticipated  by 
another  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Grose,  who 
had  let  down  a  rope  long  enough  to 
reach  the  soldier,  but  it  seemed  that  he 
was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  it,  for 
he  made  no  attempt  to  secure  a  hold. 
From  this  it  became  evident  that  he 
was  seriously  injured,  and  it  was  seen 
that  the  only  chance  of  rescuing  him 
was  a  swift  descent  on  the  part  of  one 
of  them.  The  well  was  fifty-five  feet 
deep,  and  contained  twelve  feet  of 
water,  so  that  there  was  great  danger 
that  the  man  would  drown  unless  help 
went  quickly.  Captain  Holmes  claimed 
the  right  to  go,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
great  size  and  weight,  and  as  the  rope 
was  only  a  one-strand  tent-cord  it  was 
practically  certain  that  it  would  not 
bear  him.  Captain  McRae  therefore 
established  his  claim.  The  officer  went 
down  hand  over  fist,  and  found  when 
he  reached  the  bottom  that  the  soldier 
was  insensible.  He  was  therefore  com- 

{ relied  to  hold  on  to  the  rope  as  well  as 
le  could,  and  at  the  same  time  carry 
the  body  of  the  helpless  man.  Owing 
to  the  confined  space  and  the  lightness 
of  the  rope,  the  task  of  raising  the  men 
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was  a  somewhat  embarrassing  one.  It 
was  solved,  however,  by  Captain 
Holmes,  whose  enormous  strength  came 
in  well.  He  alone  did  the  neaving, 
and  the  others,  standing  behind,  held 
the  successive  hauls.  Bit  by  bit  the 
two  men  rose.  The  rope  was  groaning 
ominously,  and  at  each  heave  of  the 
haulier’s  powerful  muscles  it  creaked 
as  though  the  strands  could  hold  out 
no  longer.  They  got  to  within  twelve 
feet  of  the  top  before  the  dreaded  catas¬ 
trophe  happened,  then  crack  !  the  rope 
parted  and  down  plunged  the  men  into 
the  depths  of  the  well.  Those  above 
heard  a  tremendous  splash,  and  list¬ 
ened  anxiously  for  other  sounds.  Hap¬ 
pily  Captain  McRae  retained  his  senses, 
and  when  they  came  to  the  surface  he 
was  still  able  to  cling  on  to  the  insensi¬ 
ble  man.  Another  rope  had  been  sent 
for,  and  when  it  arrived  it  was  quickly 
sent  down.  This  time  all  went  well. 
Tire  rope  was  strong  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  weight  of  the  men  as  well  as 
the  ponderous  strength  of  the  officer  at 
the  top.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were 
brought  to  the  top,  and  willing  hands 
dragged  them  into  safety.  On  the 
whole,  there  are  not  likely  to  be  many 
who  will  cavil  at  the  decision  of  the 
court  to  award  a  Stanhope  medal  to 
gallant  Captain  McRae. 

The  second  well  story  is  of  a  some¬ 
what  dilferent  character.  It  is  also, 
however,  an  Eastern  one.  In  this  case 
some  coolies  were  at  work  in  a  cylinder 
under  water  in  connection  with  the 
municipal  works  at  Seng  Bridge,  Singa¬ 
pore.  They  were  accustomed  to  as¬ 
cend  and  descend  in  buckets  only  three 
feet  in  diameter.  One  day  a  rush  of 
foul  gas  took  place,  and  the  men  iu  the 
cylinder  fell  insensible.  Their  fate  was 
almost  a  matter  of  seconds,  but  imme¬ 
diately  a  gentleman  named  Meyer 
offered  to  descend.  He  was  let  down 
by  means  of  a  rope,  and  brought  up  one 
of  the  coolies  on  it.  lie  then  took  a 
good  breath  and  went  down  again  after 
number  two.  Short  as  the  interval 
was  it  proved  fatal  to  the  man  whose 
turn  came  second.  Mr.  Meyer  bi  ought 
him  up  still  breathing,  but  he  died  two 
minutis  after.  The  other  man  recov¬ 
ered.  The  fatal  termination  to  the  ac¬ 
cident  is  proof  of  the  danger  run  by 
Mr.  Meyer, — Public  Opinion. 


